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This Issue in Brief 
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[fects of long working hours. 


The lengthening of working hours so as to achieve higher production levels has 
net with varied success for different types of work. In hot, heavy work, and 
mder an incentive system of wage payment, output was as good under 52 hours 
gunder 58 or 62. In other types of work in metalworking operations, additional 
gtput above 40 or 48 hours per week fell short of being proportional to the addi- 
tonal hours, but did increase appreciably. The general experience also indicated 
tt the absence rates increased with higher weekly hours, and that the same held 
mefor injuries. Page 1131. 


(trol of industrial homework. 


Since the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act, much progress has been 
nade toward the abolition of the industrial homework system that has flourished 
most since the beginning of the factory system. Under the act, homework in 
the most important homework industries has been controlled by a series of re- 
dtictive orders. The history of the development of homework and the various 
neans looking toward its control and eventual abolition are discussed in the article 


mpage 1145. 
International aspects of the cooperative movement. 


In 56 countries of the world cooperatives existed before the present war. In 
most of these countries the local associations had federations serving them educa- 
fonally or commercially. There was also a worldwide organization, the Interna- 
fonal Cooperative Alliance, to which the rational federations in 34 countries 
frith over 72,000,000 members) were affiliated. Other international cooperative 
manizations or committees functioned in the wholesaling field, in banking, and 
insurance. A beginning had been made in cooperative production on an inter- 
tutional scale. Women’s guilds, organized in connection with the consumers’ 
woperatives, had their own international federation, of which 17 national guilds 
were members in 1940. Page 1159. 


labor conditions in Thailand. 


Over four-fifths of the workers in Thailand normally derive their living from 
gricultural pursuits, mainly rice culture. Before the present war, most commer- 
tal and industrial activity was carried on with foreign capital and by alien labor. 
The Chinese formed the chief foreign element and occupied a position of impor- 
mee. After the change from an absolute monarchy to a constitutional govern- 
nent in 1932, « nationalistic movement was introduced which resulted in dis- 
fimination against Chinese business and Chinese workers. However, difficulty 
ms experienced in inducing native labor to enter employments the Chinese were 
freed to vacate. Pre-war wages in Thailand were high as compared with those 
neighboring countries. Regulation of working conditions was practically 
mexistent. After the country joined forces with the Japanese in December 1941, 
idditional pressure was placed on Thai labor to enter employment, and anti- 

measures were extended. Page 1169. 


Employment, turnover, and absenteeism in private shipyards. 


During 1943 private shipbuilding and ship-repair yards in the United States 
towed a net gain of 213,000 in total employment, an increase of 18 percent. 
Pak employment of 1,399,300 was reached in November. The number of women 
Wage earners advanced significantly during the year from 3.7 percent in January 
103 in December. Labor turnover became an increasingly serious problem 
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and in August, for the first time since early in 1940, separations exceeded apg. 
sions. Quits were the most important component of separations, representj 
about two-thirds of the total; military separations having reached their peak i; 
October 1942 continued to decrease during 1943, and in December amounted ty 
only 0.8 per 100 employees. Absenteeism remained high with rates ranging from 
7.7 in April to 9.7 in December. Page 1178 


Effect of elimination of unfair labor practices on extent of collective bap. 
gaining. 

About two-thirds of the cases in which employers’ unfair labor practices haye 
been eliminated by the National Labor Relations Board have been followed by 
collective-bargaining relations between workers and management. In mog 
cases employers’ compliance is obtained after informal investigation and adjust. 
ment by the Board. Only rarely is court action required. Page 1207. 


Union agreements in the leather-tanning industry in 1943. 


About 60 percent of the workers in the leather-tanning industry are employed 
in plants which have negotiated agreements with national or international unions 
Most of the organized workers are found in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, as union organization closely follows the geographical concentration 
of the industry. The article on page 1219 gives a topical analysis of 40 agreements, 
covering about three-fourths of the workers under agreement during the fall of 
1943. 


Unioni zation of clerical and professional workers, 1944. 


About one-eighth of the total number of clerical and professional workers are 
members of national labor unions. They comprise slightly more than 10 percent 
of the total union membership in all occupations and industries. Over two-thirds 
of the organized clerical and professional workers are employed by private ip 
dustry and the remainder by government agencies. Page 1229. 


Wages in iron mining, 1943. 

Occupational wage data obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a study 
of the iron-mining industry in October1943 reveal that for the industry as a whole, 
straight-time average hourly earnings of workers in the occupations covered 
amounted to 92.8 cents. Earnings for workers in selected occupations varied 
from 69.6 cents an hour for watchmen to $1.342 an hour for power-shovel oper 
tors. Nearly half of the workers studied were concentrated in occupations for 
which average earnings ranged from 80 to 90 cents an hour. Substantially differ. 
ent wage levels were found among iron-mining areas. The respective regional 
averages for the selected occupations studied were: West, $1.029: Lake Superior, 
95.6 cents: Northeast, 90.0 cents: and Southeast, 80.4 cents. Page 1250. 


Earnings in limited-price variety stores, 1943. 


A survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of earnings in limited price 
variety stores in 82 cities in the spring and summer of 1943 shows that female 
retail clerks, who ——— the greater part of the labor force, received median 


earnings of 34cents. The highest rates were paid on|the Pacific Coast. Southem 
workers usually received less than 35 cents an hour. Wages in large cities were 
about 6 cents an hour higher than in small cities. Page 1265. 


Prices in the first quarter of 1944. 

Outstanding price problems in the first quarter of 1944 centered in basie 
industrial commodities for the first time since 1941. Prices were higher for lum- 
ber, coal, and wood pulp, and industry requests for higher ceiling prices were sub 
mitted to the OPA for steel and petroleum. As a group, industrial prices have 
been relatively stable for more than 2 years. With some exceptions, prices & 
consumer goods during the first quarter of 1944 showed little change aside from 
the usual seasonal movements. age 1292. 
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Studies of the Effects of Long Working Hours 


By Max D. Kossoris, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Summary 


THE pressure for maximum output in wartime generally leads to 
wme lengthening of the workweek. By drawing on the reserve 
trength of the workers, factories may obtaia greatly increased output 
or brief periods of time. Over extended periods, however, very long 
yorking schedules do not necessarily yield the greatest output. 
ibsenteeism increases, injuries occur more frequently, and hourly 
ficiency declines until the total output from long hours of work may 
ie actually less than could be obtained under a shorter working 
shedule. 

No universal rule can be established for determining the most 
desirable schedule of hours under all circumstances. Careful studies 
dactual experience may suggest, however, the approximate schedule 
that will be most satisfactory under given circumstances. The Bureau 
a Labor Statistics has begun such studies by surveying six metal- 
yorking plants which have operated in wartime under two or more 
liferent schedules of hours. In the present article are shown the 
detailed results of one of these six case studies, together with some 
ntative conclusions obtained from the other five.' 

One of the most immediate effects of lengthening the working 
«hedule appears to be an increase in absenteeism. In one case 
(No. 4) there was little difference in the absenteeism rates under a 
and a 6-day week, as long as the daily hours were limited to 8. 
Absenteeism nearly doubled, however, when daily hours were raised 
0 9%, even though the 5-day week was restored (reducing weekly 
hours from 48 to 47%). A later increase in hours from 47% to 55%, 
by adding a sixth day of 9% hours, was associated with a still higher 
rite of absenteeism, particularly on Saturday. This finding was 
1A bulletin now in course of preparation will contain the information given in the present article as well 
sdata on the other five cases. The situations covered by these surveys were as follows: 

Cue 1.—Foundry, hot and fairly heavy work, man-paced, time and piece rates, workers averaging 52, 58 
#0463 hours, 5 and 6 days per week. (Covered in present article.) 
rant —Upeet-torge, hot and heavy, man-paced, piece rates, workers on 52- and 58-hour schedules, 6 days 
Cue $.—Gear couplings, medium-heavy machine operation, largely machine-paced, bonus rates, sched- 
ts of 4 and 50 hours, 5 and 6 days per week. 

Cue 4.—Engine manufacture, medium-heavy variety of machining, partly man-paced, piece rates, 
thedules of 40, 4734, 48, and 5544 hours, 5 and 6 days per week. 


Cue 5.—Welding, heavy and fairly hot, man-paced, wage premium system, schedules of 48 and 58 hours, 


idays per week. 
ee Metal parts, light bench work for women, time rates with efficiency records, 48 and 60 hours, 
Ww 


per week. 
The collection of plant data was carried out under the supervision of R. F. Kohler. 
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corroborated by the experience of another plant (No. 5) where hou, 
were raised from 48 to 58. On the other hand, absenteeism [ogg 
decreased when hours were decreased (No. 1). It is perhaps indie. 
tive of the general national trend to higher levels of absenteeism logy 
during wartime that even at the lower hourly levels the absentegisp 
rates increased considerably after an initial period with low abseng 
rates (No. 1). 

Information on the relation of accidents to hours of work is rather 
fragmentary so far, but in one case (No. 5) the time lost on account of 
injuries was twice as great under a 58-hour week as it had been under 
a schedule of 48 hours. 

As regards production, a distinction must be made between outpy 
per man-hour (i. e., efficiency) and total output. The efficiency rate 
is a measure of hourly output of employees actually at work. Total 
output, on the other hand, is affected both by the efficiency rate and 
by the extent to which scheduled production time is lost because of 
absenteeism. 

In general, and over an extended period of time, workers produced 
less per hour of work when the schedule was raised above 40 hows 
per week. Hourly efficiency dropped when the schedule was e&- 
tended from 40 to 50 hours (No. 3), from 50 to 58 hours (No. 3), from 
47% to 55% (No. 4), and from 52 to 58 hours (No. 2). However, ther 
were exceptions to this rule. In two cases (Nos. 5 and 6) average 
efficiency was about the same when 58 or 60 hours were worked as 
when the schedule had been 48 hours. Obviously it is impossible to 
arrive at specific conclusions without bearing in mind the severity of 
the work performed and the demands made upon the physical and 
nervous energy of the workers. Of probably equal significance ar 
the conditions under which the work is performed. 

Balanced against the usual decline in output per hour under a long 
workweek is the greater number of hours during which effort 
applied. Total output per man-week was generally greater when the 
workweek was extended to 48 (No. 4), 50 (No. 3), 55% (No. 4), 8 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 5), and even to 60 hours, than when much shorter 
schedules were in operation. Here again, there were important 
exceptions. A 47-hour schedule, on a 5-day week, yielded a larger 
output than 48 hours on a 6-day basis (No. 4). In another plant 
(No. 3) total output was fully as great under a 52-hour schedule as it 
had been under a 58-hour week. 

A finding which goes far in explaining why the longer workweek 
generally results in a lower rate of hourly output is that the lengthe 
ing of daily hours beyond 8 usually results in the elimination of the 
midweek production peak. Under the 5-day week, with daily hours 
at 8, efficiency was found to be highest on Wednesday and Thursday. 
When daily hours were increased to 10—but preserving the 2-day 
week end—this peak disappeared, a.id one day’s production was about 
as good as that of any other. When a sixth day was added, the entire 
level dropped. ; 

The case presented in detail in this article is unusually interestimg 
in spite of the fact that the effect of the change in work schedule was 
complicated by a change in method of payment. In this particular 
plant two-thirds of the day shift, engaged in hot, heavy foundry 
work, were put on piece rates when Saturday work was elimi 
and hours were thus reduced from 63 to 52. The hourly efficiency 
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that they would not be available for study either because their pro. 
cesses could not be reduced to statistical measurements, or because the 


time was not opportune. The other 45 plants offered their fyjj 
cooperation. 

Forty companies were visited. Conferences were held with com. 
pany and plant executives and the various aspects of the problem were 
explored, particularly those experiences of the company or plant which 
could be studied as factual history. In only 15 plants, however, wags 
it possible to find the conditions necessary for adequate statistical 
measurements of the changes in efficiency, absenteeism, output, and 
related problems. In nearly every one of these instances the manage. 
ment cordially agreed to open its records arid plants to Bureay 
representatives. 

Since then, the number of plants available for study has bee aug. 
mented considerably. Executives of plants already studied by the 
Bureau have suggested other suitable establishments for study. Some 
employer associations have become keenly interested, recognizing in 
the Bureau’s study an opportunity for their memberships to obtain 
unbiased, pertinent information.’ 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


The reason so few plants were available for detailed survey lay in 
the strict qualifications for this type of study. Weekly working 
schedules must have been altered substantially and the contrasting 
schedules must have been in effect for a long enough period to permits 
valid comparison of worker performance for at least two distinet 
hourly levels. Each level must have been maintained long enough to 
permit a measurement of results after the transitional period. The 
processes within the plant or department must have remained essen- 
tially the same, to obviate comparison between two entirely different 
types of work. A sufficiently large group of identical workers must have 
worked during the entire period studied to insure that the comparison 
would not be vitiated by changes in the composition of the working 
force and by erratic differences in the performance of a small numberof 
individuals. Adequate records must be available to trace scheduled and 
actual working hours, output, and absenteeism of the selected group 
of workers; this requirement usually presented the greatest difficulty, 
for relatively few plants keep such detailed records. Plants with 
incentive-wage systems were more apt to have detailed performance 
records because these were needed for pay-roll computations, but 
even in such plants considerable numbers of problems of statistical 
measurement were encountered. In the presentation of the completed 
studies, these difficulties have been reduced to a minimum by the use 
of index numbers and percent-of-change comparisons, thus permitting 
the findings to emerge clearly, shorn of most of the statistical -tech- 
nicalities. 

METHODS USED 


It is pertinent here to point out that objectives of these first studies 
were definitely limited. The main questions to be answered were those 
of the effects of extended hours on efficiency, absenteeism, spoilage, 

2A preliminary report of 4 is furnished to each plant studied, partly to check on the accuracy ofall 
y 


San statements, and partly to make available to the plant the findings of the survey before publi- 
cation. 
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gd the effects of all these and related factors on the ultimate criterion 
@ the extension of hours—output. Where long hours resulted in 
ereased illness, in a high rate of absenteeism for other reasons, or in 
sreduction of efficiency because of fatigue, these factors influenced the 
glume of output and were measured carefully. No attempt was made 
evaluate the needs of the community for changes in store hours, for 
gore adequate transportation service, for more adequate housing; nor 
yas account taken of such personal problems as home duties and the 
pany other factors which congested wartime conditions entail. 

On the other hand, careful attention was given to working conditions 
which did or could affect the results of the analysis. Each plant study 

nts not only the findings of the study but also a comprehensive 
review of the types of operations involved and the conditions under 
which they were performed. While some operations were entirely 
man-paced, others were paced by machines; some work was light, 
repetitive, and rhythmic; other types were heavy, with still others 
gmewhere in between. Some processes allowed the workers consider- 
ible resting time; others allowed none. Whereas some operations were 
yerformed in pleasant surroundings, others were accompanied by 
heat, dust, and fumes. 

Equally important are the qualities of labor-management relation- 
ships, the facilities for the amicable settling of grievances, the general 
quality of workers, and the presence of managerial controls of various 
kinds. Although these factors cannot be reduced to quantitative 
measurements, they are described in each case study. 

No single case study can be regarded as conclusive because the 
findings are affected not only by the schedule of hours, but also by 
yorking conditions and labor-management relations. These vary from 
plant to plant. Sound generalizations can be made only after an 
equate number of plants have been surveyed to enable conclusions 
io be corroborated by the experiences of several plants. 


Report on Case Study No. 1 


NATURE OF WORK 


The plant studied is a nonferrous-metal foundry in one of the North 
Central States. Producing castings for washing machines, refrigera- 
tors,and motor parts during peacetime, it has been devoted entirely 
during the last few years to the production of castings for airplane 
motors, superchargers, and similar materials. 

The operations studied can be characterized as medium-heavy, hot, 
moky, and entirely man-paced. They consist of the usual foundry 
operations of preparing molds, pouring metal, and ‘shaking out.”’ 

Two departments were studied—the floor-mold-department and the 
squeezer department. The departments differ in two important 
respects: (1) The floor-mold department produces somewhat heavier 
castings ; (2) the molds used in the floor-mold department are made by 
hand and are dried and hardened through a baking process before 
aching this department, whereas the smaller molds in the squeeezer 
— are hardened through compression (‘‘squeezed’’) and are 
not ed. 

Work is usual y done in crews. In the floor-mold department, crews 
may consist of as many as 12 men, but usually average about 6. In 
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the squeezer department, a crew of 2 men usually performs all of th. 
necessary operations. 

The crew in the floor-mold department is led and the pace set bys 
finisher or molder who assembles the cores or supervises the assembly of 
the larger molds, inspects and repairs completed molds, and gen 
is responsible for the operation of his crew. The ram-up man packs 
the sand into the mold. The metal is then poured. The “shake-out” 
and “knock-out’’ men move the cooled casiings (still in the molds) 
crane to the shake-out section where the air vibrator loosens the sand 
sufficiently to allow the casting to be freed. The knock-out man’s 
particular task is to guard the casting against damage during this 
process. 

After the casting has cooled, it is sent to the finishing department for 
the elimination of excess metal, sandblasting, polishing, and othe 
tooling operations necessary to complete the casting. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The plant consists of a large, single-story building, in a noisy, 
smoky, factory section of the city. A very high roof—the center 
beam is 85 feet high—lessens the he elfects of fumes, heat, and 
noise. Huge steel girders not only support the steel frame of the 
building, but also serve as tracks for overhead cranes and hoists. 

Moving cranes and trucks, the hammering incident to the prepara- 
tion and knocking out of forms, the shaking-out process, the roar of 
the smelting ovens, and various other activities all combine to create 
a great deal of noise. Frequently the din is so great that the warning 
signals of cranes and trucks cannot be heard by the workers. 

The smelting ovens emit a considerable volume of fumes. Trucks, 
driven inside the plant for loading and unloading of materials, dis- 
charge their exhaust fumes into the air breathed by the men. The 
chemically treated sand, when baked into molds, gives off a searing 
smoke which makes the eyes smart and parches the throat. In spiteof 
the high ceiling, and primarily because of insufficient air vents, the 
shop contains a considerable volume of fumes. The use of sand, par- 
ticularly in the shake-out operations, creates considerable dust. 

The temperature is always high in the vicinity of some operations, 
particularly so during the summer months. The ovens for smelting, 
baking, and drying radiate a great deal of heat, as does also the molten 
a during the pouring process, and the poured castings while 
cooling. 

The lighting is exceptionally good. Facilities for the personal 
necessities of the men are old, but seemingly adequate. On the other 
hand, there are no showers. There is no lunchroom. A small stand 
serves coffee, milk, soft drinks and sandwiches. During the half- 
hour lunch period the men eat wherever they find a convenient place 
to sit. 

Operations are not entirely continuous. On an average, a total of 
about 45 minutes per day is spent by most of the men in waiting for 
the metal to be poured. Although there is no regularity in 
periods of waiting, they do provide rest pauses throughout the day. 

On the whole, working conditions are noisy, smoky, and quite 
hazardous. It should be added, however, that a new management 
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mde plans late in 1943 for considerable improvements in working 
gnditions. 
LABOR FORCE 

Ail of the workers in the two departments studied were males, and 
out 60 percent of them Negroes. Because of the company’s past 
policy of recruiting workers, these men do not represent ‘“‘the cream of 
te crop.” Nevertheless, many of them have developed into highly 
dilled operators through years of service with the company. 

An unsatisfactory relationship between management and workers 
juring the period studied was in part due to the company’s policy of 

ing wage rates somewhat lower than those prevailing in the area. 
(ontemplated raises were prevented by the wage freeze in 1942. The 
situation seems to be on the mend, however, since a new management 
ok over in the middle of 1943. The new approach is characterized 
by the introduction of a production committee in which all supervisory 
personnel participates, a labor-management committee, and a safety 
committee. 

The plant is a union shop, affiliated with the A. F. of L. Being in 
the majority, Negroes fill many of the union positions. They also fill 
sheavy percentage of the skilled occupations in the plant. 

There appears to be an undercurrent of racial antagonism which 
manifests itself as jealousy over wage differentials and seniority. 


WAGE RATES AND INCENTIVES 


The hourly basic scales in effect in October 1942 in the two depart- 
ments were as follows: 


Molders: . 
Fieer-anold department... <2. 222 252-4 2 se bac ewe $1. 28 
POINT MII a ne = erin b= = oon eningsne 1.13 

Shake-out men, knock-out men, helpers: 

Floor-mold department-_-_-_- -- - ------ wpe ela ae Pipe 
Squeezer department-__-_-_---_------ SLUTS ore 


The top rate was $1.28% per hour at the time of the Bureau’s study. 
The night shift received a bonus of 2% cents per hour. 

Prior to November 1942, all work was done at hourly rates. In 
that month, however, piece work was introduced on the basis of time 
studies. Under this incentive system, finishers, molders and core- 
makers—if they really exerted themselves—carned up to $140 for a 
- of 60 to 65 hours. Not all operations, however, were on piece 
Work, 

Promotion in the plant is based upon seniority, skill, and steadiness 
of attendance. 

WORKING HOURS AND SHIFTS 


During the entire period studied, hours of plant operation were 10 
pr day, with 8 to 10 hours on Saturday. Actually, they averaged 
about 10% hours per day because the crews continued working until 
they had finished all the molds they had started. With the half-hour 
lmnch period, this meant that on the average a worker spent 11 hours 
in the plant. 

During the first 10 months covered by the survey, scheduled weekl 
hours were between 58 and 60. In November 1942, Saturday wor 
was discontinued for both shifts in the floor-mold department and for 
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the night shift in the squeezer department, with a consequent reductig, 
in scheduled hours to 50 per week. The squeezer-department dg 
shift, however, continued at a scheduled week of about 58 hours, 

The two shifts do not rotate. The day shift starts at 6 a. m. andy 
scheduled to stop at 4:30 p.m. The night shift starts at 5:30 p. 
and works until4a.m. The interval between the 2 shifts permits egg 
shift to complete its work, to clean up and make preparation for th 
next shift before that shift arrives. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


, ° u 

Records for 1942—the greater part of the period covered by the fen 

survey—were inadequate and did not permit a 0 oy te of injury. babou 
frequency rates under the two sets of weekly scheduled hours, 


A measure of the injury problem in this plant may be had, however sho ret 
from some recent monthly data. During October 1943, the plant— 
with a total of about 1,500 employees—had 22 disabling injuries ang 
1,630 first-aid cases. " 

An indication of the predominant types of accidents was obtained pa 
from the records of the first-aid room for 1942. About 28 percent of 
the injuries resulted from workers’ being struck by falling, moving, or 
flying objects. Another 20 percent consisted of burns. These two 
categories alone accounted for nearly half of all disabling injuries 
Most of these injuries could have been prevented by the use of ade 
quate personal protective devices and some simple improvements in 
working methods and working conditions. 1. ¥ 

Safety conditions in the plant are bad. Although safety shoes am § ¥eekly 
required by many foundries, few of the men in this shop wear them, § “ang 
(The company sells them at $4.50 a pair.) The same is true of goggles, § propo! 
which are mandatory only for welding and grinding operations in the | 48 ! 
trimming department. The men pouring metal wear protective ee 
clothing and use face shields. or & 

As already noted, because of the noise in the plant, warning signals § “equ 
of cranes, industrial trucks, or ladle carriers frequently cannot be heard. § ‘or th 
Congestion and poorly piled materials add to the danger, accounting § UP 
for two fatalities during the 17-month period studied. obtair 

Even these conditions reflect some improvements over those which § 2 ' 
prevailed during the period surveyed. A full-time safety engineer is studic 
on duty now. Assisting him is a safety committee which was created § *er® 
in the fall of 1943. Under existing conditions, however, progress is justifi 
very slow. The most serious problem is that of convincing the Fh, 
workers of the necessity of using protective devices. An additional : 
innovation on the part of the safety engineer is to give each new man § ‘dis | 
a 10-minute lecture on the hazards of his job, and how to guard 
against them, before the man is allowed to report for work. are b 

The plant has a well-equipped first-aid room, with a full-time nurse rule ¢ 
in attendance during each shift. A physician is on call for cases that of Ju 


the nurse cannot handle adequately. omy 
GROUPS OF WORKERS STUDIED a 





The records of about 200 men were studied. These men were § ll p 
classed into 3 groups, which differed in wage incentives and weekly § iiffe 
hours. Group 1 included about 45 men on the floor-mold-department § ere 
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dy shift. Although weekly hours were reduced by the dropping of 
qturday work, the men did not go on piece work, but continued at 
yrates. Group 2 included two subordinate groups consisting of (a) 
out 80-90 selected men in 13 crews on the day shift of the floor-mold 
jpartment, who worked at time rates until November 1942, when 
ey went on piece work simultaneously with shortening the work- 
geek, and (b) a group of about 15 men on the night shift of the squeezer 
iepartment, whose changes in weekly hours and method of wage payment 
were the same as those for the selected men on the floor-mold day 
sift. Group 3 included about 35 selected men on the day shift in 
the squeezer department who went on piece work in November 1942, 
wt whose scheduled weekly hours remained essentially unchanged— 
stabout 58 per week. 

Group 1 therefore illustrates the performance of a group of men 
sho remained on day work throughout, without any wage incentive, 
but experienced a reduction in weekly hours. Group 2 illustrates the 
prformance of men who experienced both a change in method of 
wage payment and a change in weekly hours. Group 3 illustrates the 
yriormance of men who had a change of wage payment but no change 
nscheduled weekly hours. 


FINDINGS OF STUDY 
Output as Related to Hours and Incentive Wage 


1. Without the stimulus of an incentive wage, a reduction in arene 
veekly hours from about 60 to about 53 resulted in no appreciable 
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dange in hourly efficiency and, consequently, brought about a 
proportionate reduction in total output. 

As already indicated, this finding results from an analysis of the 
eremance of a group of about 45 men in the floor-mold department. 
or a number of reasons, principally because records were not so 
equate as for the men on piece work, it was not possible to develop 
for this group the same production yardstick as for the selected 
goup. A fairly reliable though rougher method of comparison was 
obtamed by computing an average number of man-hours per casting, 
even though the types of castings varied throughout the entire period 
sudied. The assumption that the differences in castings would 
average out during the two levels of hours used for comparison was 
justified by the fact that the plant remained at essentially the same 
Upe of production throughout the period. 

e accompanying table shows the comparative performance of 
this group before and after the discontinuance of Saturday work. 
As is true of each of the groups discussed in this report, all averages 
are based on data for the first and third weeks in each month. To 
tle out the distorting influence of enervating summer heat, the months 
of July, August, and September were omitted. Further, figures were 
computed separately for a transition period for cach group having a 
change in weekly hours, in order to allow a better evaluation of the 
net effects of the changes. 

As is apparent from the table, a reduction in weekly hours of nearly 
ll percent resulted in a reduction in output of 10 percent. The 
difference of nearly 1 percent is attributable to the fact that efficiency 
increased slightly, by about 0.7 percent. This increase may have 
been the result of the elimination of Saturday work, or the contagious 
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effect of the faster pace set by the men on piece work, or both. In any 
case, it was practically negligible in its effect on total output. 

The fact that average weekly hours fell only to about 53 (instead of 
about 50), after the dropping of Saturday work, was due to the fact that 
the men remained at the end of each day to complete the molds 
already started. 


Comparative Performances on Foundry Work at Various Weekly Hours 





———__ 








Indexes of— 
ae |Sched- Pr iw 
ae | uled | EM | Efi- | 
Period weekly oe = Aver- ey Tota Incentives 
hours | _P® rate age | (out- | out. 
week weekly put per ut 
hours | man- | 
hour) 
Floor-mold department 
Nonselected men 
2/42-10/42 (exclusive of July-September)... 59.7 6 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 None, 
11/42-1/43 (transition period) -| &7 5+ 94.3 90.0; 941 83. 5 Do. 
2/43-5/43 - ---| 533 5+ 100.9; 89.2) 100.7, 90.1 Do. 
Selected men: | | 
1/42-10/42 (exclusive of July-September)... 59.7 6 89.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 Do. 
11/42-1/43 (transition period) F aa Se 5+ | 100.1 | 95.6 | 111.5 | 110.4 | Piece work, 
2/43-5/43 pce 52.4 5 117.0 | 87.8 | 130.3 | 112.7 Do. 
| | 
Squeezer depart ment 
Selected men, day: | 
1/42-11/42 (exclusive of July-September) 58.4 6 96.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 None. 
12/42-5/43 wa -| 553 6— 1019) 94.7 | 105.8 | 102.7 | Piece work, 
Selected men, night: | 
1/42-11/42 (exclusive of July and August)..; 58.2 | 6 97.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 None. 
12/42-1/43 (transition period) . a 5+ | 100.3 | 96.2 | 103.3 | 110.5 | Piece work, 
2/43-5/43 .........- d Let Oe 50.4 5 108.0 | 86.8 | 111.2 | 103.3 Do. 





2. A sizable reduction in weekly hours because of the elimination of 
Saturday work, coupled with the introduction of the incentive wage, 
resulted (a) in a sharp increase in hourly efficiency and (b) in a total- 
output level higher heme that experienced at the longer weekly hours. 

Both the day shift in the floor-mold department and the night 
shift in the squeezer department illustrate this point. 

The floor-mold group consisted of 80-90 men. Because these men 
were on piece work, it was possible to compute an adequate measure 
of efficiency for them, both for the period during which they worked 
at piece rates as well as for the preceding period at day work. In 
judging the performance of this group, it is pertinent to bear in mind 
that these men represented the more experienced group on the day 
shift, and that they were put on piece rates for precisely that reason. 

If the performance level during the 60-hour week is taken as 8 
base, the reduction of weekly hours of about 12 percent finally resulted 
in an increase of efficiency of 30 percent and in total output of nearly 
13 percent. In other words, even though the men did not work on 
Saturday, they produced 13 percent more during the shorter week. 

The performance of the 15 men on the night shift in the squeezer 
shop was less spectacular, but still in the same direction. By dropping 
Saturday work, average weekly hours were reduced from 58 to about 
50, or about 13 percent. Efficiency went up 11 percent, however, 
with the result that total output increased by more than 3 percent. 
As in the case of the floor-mold day-shift men at piece work, the total 
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output of the squeezer-shop night-shift men was higher during the 
horter workweek than it had been during the longer workweek. 

The difference in the relative performances of the day-shift and 
sight-shift_ men discussed here may be explained by the fact that the 
men on the day shift had longer seniority and consequently repre- 
ynted the “older hands” or better-skill group. The day shift also 
iad the advantage of more supervision and more “long-run jobs.” 
The night shift cleaned up orders started by the day shift and con- 
quently could not maintain so steady a production stride. 
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It is also likely that the night men were not able to put forth as 
much sustained effort because of their habit of sleeping upon their 
return from work and of being up and around for several hours before 
pine to work. The day-shift men, on the other hand, had their 

ure hours after the day’s work was over. 

3. The introduction of incentive wages, but with the longer work- 
week essentially maintained, resulted in a slight increase in efficiency 












and a small increase in total output. 
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As chart 1 indicates, average weekly hours for the approximately 
35 men studied on the squeezer department’s day shift actually were 
reduced from about 58 to about 55. The reasons for the apparent 
5-percent reduction were that some of the men did not work op 
Saturday, and that occasionally the entire group worked only 6 or 6% 
hours on Saturday instead of the customary 8. As the crews which 
did not work the sixth day kept changing—apparently because of 
some system of rotation—the group had to be studied as a whole. 
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PERCENT DAY SHIFT AND NIGHT SHIFT PERCENT 


CHANGE CHANGE 
+10 +10 
DAY SHIFT FICIENCY 


PUT 
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-l0 
58 HOUR WEEK (6 DAYS) 55 HOUR WEEK (6 DAYS) 
NO WAGE INCENTIVE PLUS WAGE INCENTIVE 
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NIGHT SHIFT 
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58 HOUR WEEK (6 DAYS) 50 HOUR WEEK (5 DAYS) 
NO WAGE INCENTIVE PLUS WAGE INCENTIVE 
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For all practical purposes, however, scheduled hours may be 
considered as having remained essentially unchanged. The changes 
in efficiency and output, although influenced to some extent by periodic 
stoppages on Saturday for a small part of the group, were due primarily 
to the introduction of the incentive wage. Efficiency went up by nearly 
6 percent, and total output by nearly 3 percent. 

The introduction of piece work caused the men to speed up, but 
the increase in pace was not nearly so great as when the incentive 
system was coupled with a shorter workweek. 

4. With the introduction of an incentive system, the reduction it 
weekly hours caused by the dropping of Saturday work is estimated to 
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imately # have resulted in an increase in efficiency of 24 percent and in output 
Y Were @ of 10 percent above the levels which prevailed at the longer hours. 
pparent This conclusion follows from the comparison of the day shifts of 
ork on § the floor-mold and squeezer-shop departments. Both groups went 
6 or 6% § mpiece work at the same time. Both were composed of experienced 
; which § men who had been with the company for some years. The principal 
ause of § difference between them was that the men in the floor-mold depart- 
ole. ment stopped working on Saturday, while the men in the squeezer 
——— § shop continued. Although the methods of preparing the molds 
differed, working conditions for the two groups were identical. Had 
Saturday work been stopped for the squeezer-department men, there 
wail yas no reason why their efficiency could not have spurted like that 
CHANGE af the floor-mold men. 
TR The net effect of the reduction in hours is found by obtaining the 
differences between the performances of the two groups. The in- 
troduction of piece work resulted in an increase in efficiency of the 
squeezer-department men of about 6 percent. Assuming that this is 
afair measure of the effect of the incentive wage in itself, the difference 
between this rate of increase and the 30-percent rate for the floor- 
mold men leaves an increase of 24 percent as the net result of the re- 
-10 duction in hours. Similarly, the difference between the increases in 
output of about 13 percent and 3 percent (i. e., 10 percent) measures 
the increase in output which may be attributed primarily to the 
diect of the shortened hours. 
7 +20 Although the shorter hours appear to have been the more decisive 
of the two factors involved, it is clear that there would have been no 
increase at all in the absence of the incentive-wage system. 








' 
| +10 Absenteeism as Related to Hours and Earnings 


The records of the foundry did not permit a detailed, or even a 
comprehensive, analysis of the absenteeism problem. It was possible, 
ha however, to gauge for each of the three shifts studied the relative ‘ 
performance under the different patterns of working hours and wage j 
determinations. 

By assuming that the maximum number of workers on the pay 





My: wll during any one day of a week represented the total crew sup- 
posed to be at work on each working day of the week, it was possible 
toobtain a measure of absenteeism by deducting from this figure the 

~20 number of men who actually worked each day. Although this is not 

) ahighly accurate measure of absenteeism, it appeared to be the best, 


and did reveal significant results for the periods analyzed. 
The day shift in the floor-mold department experienced a sharp 
—_ drop in absenteeism when hours were reduced by eliminating Saturday 
ay be § York. Absences decreased by more than a third from an index of 100 
ranges during the period of long hours to about 61. During the remainder 
sriodic § % the period at shorter hours, but with more than half of the depart- 
marily ment on piece work, absenteeism increased to an index of about 79. 
neal The same general trend, but with greater differences, appeared in 
~ §f the averages for the night shift in the squeezer department. There, 
» but @ ® as the case for a part of the day shift in the floor-mold depart- “| 
ontive @ ment, hours were reduced and the entire crew went on piece work. 
The first result of the change was a drop in absenteeism to half of 
what it had been at the level of longer hours. Thereafter, however, “ 
588355—44——_2 
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the index rose to 110, or 10 percent above the level for the longer 
workweek. 

The day shift of the squeezer shop, it will be recalled, stayed at 
essentially the same hours, but went on piece work. After the intro- 
duction of piece work, absenteeism was higher by 25 percent. 

The data suggest some interesting conclusions. The first result 
of the shortened workweek was a decided drop in absenteeism. The 
subsequent rise in absenteeism appears to be connected with jn- 
creased earnings. This conclusion gains credence from the fact that 
the absenteeism level during the last period studied was highest for 
the day shift of the squeezer shop (which underwent no change in 
hours) and was higher for the squeezer-shop night shift (with all 
men on piece work) than for the entire.day shift of the floor-mold 
department, with only about two-thirds of the crew on piece work, 
(Unfortunately it was not possible to obtain a separate measure of 
absenteeism for the two groups on the day shift of this last depart 
ment.) The data indicate that 

(1) Absenteeism increased very appreciably with the introduction 
of piece work and the retention of a long workweek. 

(2) The effect of increased earnings was to increase absenteeism 
even after hours had been shortened. 

The fact that increased earnings were a material inducement 
toward absenteeism was freely admitted by the workers. In one 
instance, for example, a worker commented that he had had several 
“very good weeks,” and he thought he and his “old lady” would 
take a “‘little trip for most of next week.” 

Absenteeism was very high on Saturday during the 6-day week, 
and it was also high on Monday. 

The main reason for the high absenteeism on Saturday appears to 
have been the fact that pay day was on Friday. Attempts by man- 
—_ to shift pay day to Saturday were resisted by the union, 
which insisted that the men be given an opportunity to cash their 
checks, which was difficult to do after working hours. To meet 
this objection, management invited into the plant a check-cashing 
service on Friday. This service cost 10 cents per check, but made 
it possible for the workers to cash their checks without leaving the 
plant. The experiment met with so little response from the workers 
that it was given up after a few weeks. 

The company is trying to meet the problem of absenteeism through 
a labor-management committee. Apparently the efforts of this com- 
mittee have met with greater response from the men with the longer 
periods of service. Although there are no adequate records to bear 
out the contention, the management is of the opinion that the new 
men cause a good deal of the absenteeism because they find the work 
too hard or disagreeable and take time off to look for other work. 

The company is still groping for an effective method of reducing 
absenteeism. ‘The most recent attempt is to require men to pass 
through a reinstatement procedure after lengthy or repeated instances 
of unauthorized absences, with the possibility of discharge or the loss 
of the seniority which is a requisite for promotion. The present 
management believes that cooperation with the union through the 
labor-management committee and the resulting responsibility placed 
on it will lead to self-imposed discipline on the part of the union. The 
company recently obtained considerable Federal funds for modernizing 
the plant and improving working conditions. 
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Development and Control of Industrial Homework 
By Ruts Crawrorp, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions! 



































THROUGH a succession of orders issued under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in connection with the establishment of the 40-cent 
minimum hourly wage, restrictions have been placed upon the em- 

yment of industrial homeworkers that presage the ultimate aboli- 
tion of this practice in the principal industries in which it has flourished 
for many years. The restrictions mark a great step forward in the 
unceasing struggle against industrial homework that has been waged 
almost since the start of the factory system in this country. 

The latest of these orders, one prohibiting the use of homeworkers 
in the embroideries industry except under certain specified limited 
conditions, will become effective on June 26, 1944. ther industries 
affected by similar orders issued during the last several years are the 
manufacture of jewelry, knitted outerwear, women’s apparel, gloves 
and mittens, buttons and buckles, and handkerchiefs. They cover 
the other important areas in which homework has been recognized as 
a definite threat to working standards established under the Fair 
labor Standards Act and, at the same time, those industries in which 
the largest number of homeworkers was being used. 

The only other important category is the manufacture of artificial 
flowers. Although homework in that industry is not prohibited under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, it is effectively restricted by law in 
New York State, where the industry is concentrated. 

The action was taken under authority of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, which directs the Administrator to include in wage 
orders such terms and conditions as he finds necessary to safeguard 
the minimum wages established in such orders and to prevent their 
drcumvention and evasion. The orders were issued in each instance 
following public hearings at which those interested were invited to 
present their views but, except in the case of embroideries, few { 
appeared in opposition. In the case of jewelry, no one opposed 
prohibition of homework. Opposition was limited at the handker- 
chief hearing to suggestions that the prohibition not be put into 
efect until after the war. On the other hand, at all of the hearings 
employers and their representatives joined with labor in urging the 
abolition of homework as the only possible means of ridding their 
industry of the unfair competition, inherent in the practice, which 
had consistently led to the break-down of minimum-wage standards. 

These prohibitory orders provide that the production of goods for 
interstate commerce cannot be carried on in or about a home, apart- 
ment, tenement, or room in a residential establishment except by 
homeworkers who have obtained certificates permitting such employ- 
ment. An employer may obtain such a certificate for any such 
worker who is unable to adjust to factory work because of age or 
Erecel or mental disability or who is unable to leave the home 

use her presence is required to care for an invalid there. In 
addition, the worker must have been engaged in industrial homework 
in the industry, as defined, prior to a certain date, unless this require- 
Ment results in unusual hardship to the individual homeworker, in 


reese, with the assistance of Anna Berkowitz of the Economics Branch and others of the Wage 
vision. 
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which case the requirement of previous employment in the industry 
may be waived, or he or she must be employed as an industrial 
homeworker under the supervision of a State vocational-rehabilitation 
agency or in a sheltered workshop. 







Historical Background 



























Some few of the homework industries have a history peculiar to ) 
themselves, but in general they survive as vestiges of an earlier age of pos 
home crafts subverted—and exploited—to the use of a machine age. The 
The oldest is the glove industry, which has been centered since pow 
colonial times in one area—Fulton County, New York. In those As t 
early days deerskins were used by the Indians as a medium of exchange § 0D 
in their dealings with the settlers. The skins were then fashioned § ™?P 
into mittens which were sold to the woodchoppers in the surrounding § vert 
area. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Scottish craftsmen § fr: 
were attracted to the area, and the production of fine leather gloves rela 
began. Next came the jobber who found the glovemakers their § om 
market, and then the manufacturer who often merely established g § ” & 
shop from which work was distributed to the homes. With the intro. § worl 
duction of machinery in the 1860’s, factories were established, § gam 
Shortly thereafter, many of the workers bought their own machine § Whe 
and worked in their homes, where they continued to work on materials H 
supplied by the factories. The industry has subsequently accom. § The 
modated itself to changes in style and new technologies, and the § 
factory system has been established; yet in the area in which it had § hom 
its origin (Fulton County is still the center of the glove industry) § qv 
much of the work on fine leather gloves was still done in the homes, § Who 
and generation after generation grew up with the smell of leather and § Mulia 
the whir of the sewing machine in the family’s living quarters, To § Hine 
some extent, despite restrictions, homework is still carried on, for § @0V' 
some of the workers, because of their age and other circumstances, § te! 

now 






qualify under the exemptions granted in the homework order. 
Throughout the country other homework industries were being 
developed in much the same manner. As in Fulton County, settlers 
elsewhere made the best use they could of the materials at hand, an 
entrepreneur found them a market for their output, and in time the § , 4g 
factories came, taking some of the work for the machines but still | mh 
leaving odds and ends of tasks, mostly handwork, for the women and § 2,00 
children (and sometimes the men) in the home. As in the instance § livin 
of the glovemakers, other groups of highly skilled Europeans left § 1894, 
their impress upon the new industrial pattern, bringing to the country York 
still so near the frontier the refinements they had left behind in the J ‘bac 
mother country. Appe 
One such group of Parisian craftsmen established themselves in § "an 
New York in the 1830’s, and there founded the artificial-flower indus § id 
try. Their experience is noteworthy in that it provides a first clear § "iter 
instance of a reversal of what would seem to be the natural order of Th 
development—but a reversal that is characteristic of many homework J Prohi 
industries. Instead of work being transferred more and more into § “ry! 
the shops, as might be expected, it was often transferred out of the the a 
























shops and into the homes. The Parisians upon their arrival opened shops 
shops and there employed other skilled workers, producing flowers for § mec 
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market forced them to cheapen the product so that they were no 
longer dependent upon highly skilled labor. Then, like their com- 

titors, they used the hands of hundreds of immigrant men, women, 
and children, who desperately needed some means of adding to the 
family’s income. The hands of hundreds became the hands of thou- 
sands and then tens of thousands, and more and more work was 
transferred from the factories for them to do. 

Many factors were operating during the period, some at cross-pur- 

, to fasten the homework pattern upon these young industries. 
The whole development, of course, resulted from the invention of the 
power-driven sewing machine, which made mass production possible. 
As the ready-to-wear commodity replaced the home-made article, the 
women of the poor took over an age-old task that had once been the 
responsibility of women of all classes. Tenement homes were con- 
verted into sweatshops. Jn them, from early in the morning until 
far into the night, they and their menfolk and their children, their 
relatives, and their neighbors sewed by hand and by machine in fierce 
competition with others of the newly arrived who had few other ways 
to earn a living. Someone could always be found who was willing to 
work for still less than his fellows; and this great reservoir of the unor- 
ganized stood ready, too, to take over the work from the factories 
when the unions tried to get a foothold. 

However, forces were also at work tending to stabilize the industries. 
The employers, no less than the factory workers, in time were forced to 
organize to save themselves from the destructive competition which 
homework represented. The unions, too, despite the odds, gradually 
aquired strength. Aligned with these organized groups were those 
who assailed the practice on humanitarian grounds—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Julia Lathrop, Jane Addams, Florence Kelly, Jacob Riis, Lewis W. 
Hine, and others whose names are associated with the social-reform 
movements of the early 1900’s. Thus, forces both within and without 
the homework industries fought the long, wearying battle that only 
now promises to end in victory. 


Struggle for Legislative Control 


Agitation against homework began early. In 1829, Mathew Carey, 
inhis “Free Trade Advocate,’ described the desperate plight of some 
2,000 poorly paid women homeworkers in the garment industries, 
living in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Not until 
1884, however, was any attempt made at legal regulation. Then New 
York State attempted to prohibit the manufacture of cigars and other 
tobacco products in tenement houses, but the New York Court of 
Appeals declared the law unconstitutional. Such a law, so the court 
maintained, would arbitrarily deprive the homeworker of his property 
and his personal liberty—a defense of homework that has been 
reiterated at every hearing since held on the subject.” 

The decision effectively blocked for 30 years any further attempt to 
prohibit homework, the States seeking no more thereafter than regula- 
try legislation. Some of these regulatory laws were directed against 

actual conversion of homes into industrial workshops, or “sweat- 
shops,” that took place when not only the family but outsiders as well 
ined in the work. Other legislation was intended as a control through 


eee 
In re Jacobs, 33 Hun 374, 98 New York 98 (1885); 50 Am.§Repts. 636. 
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a registration and an inspection system. Little more was hoped tor 
other than obtaining certain minimum safeguards against the spread 
of infectious diseases. By 1904, such laws were on the statute co 
of 12 States.* 

Meanwhile the unions were gathering strength in the shops; and jn 
the great cloak-and-suit strike in New York City, in 1910, they de- 
manded the abolition of homework, maintaining it was a continual 
threat to factory wage standards. Although the strikers won, despite 
this victory and subsequent agreements signed with locals of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union by the manufacturers, 
organized labor was unable to put an effective stop to homework. 

Then, in 1911, came the fire in the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory, in 
New York City, from which so much labor legislation is dated. Work- 
ing conditions in the garment trades could no longer be ignored and, 
after an investigation by a specially appointed factory commission, 
the first clear denunciation of homework by a government body was 
made. The commission declared that by using homeworkers the 
manufacturer could readily avoid State factory regulations, and that 
the cost to the community in the life and health of children and 
mothers was too great to justify the existence of homework. Further- 
more, from an economic viewpoint, continuance of homework was held 
to be unjustified, and its eradication was deemed necessary in the 
interest of the public welfare. As a result, in New York State, home- 
work was further regulated, and in 1913, for a second time, a prohibi- 
tory law was passed, affecting the manufacture of food, dolls and dolls’ 
clothing, and children’s wearing apparel in tenement houses, even if the 
home was that of the worker himself. This time the prohibition was 
sustained by the court.* 

Although the right to prohibit homework was thus established, 
little else was done in that direction. Most State legislation subse- 
quently passed dealt only with the regulation of homework as a 
sanitary measure, or was directed against the employment of children 
in such work. In a few States a licensing system was introduced, 
under which employers of homeworkers were required to pay a 
graduated fee. Eventually, a few States made an attempt to guarantee 
to homeworkers wages equal to those paid in the factories for similar 
work. Such State laws as were passed were often circumvented, how- 
ever, for work was simply transferred to areas where legislation was 
less troublesome; as industrial States became more stringent in their 
regulations, the work was sent into rural States in which the problem 
was largely ignored (as it is to this day). 

The illusion that homework is of the past, and not of the present, 
persists. Yet, in the 1920’s and 1930’s, it was rife. A tremendous 
amount of handwork was still existent, particularly embroidery, 
art needlework, and hand-knitted goods. There were thousands of 
homeworkers in the New York and Philadelphia areas. Elsewhere, 
mountain homes were converted into sweatshops for the manufacture 
of candlewick bedspreads. Mexicans in southern Texas did fine 
embroidery on infants’ and children’s wear. In Maine, farmers’ wives 
and daughters shared with the immigrant families of Philadelphis 
and New Jersey towns the work distributed to the homes by knit 





* Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
* People v. Balofeky, 167 N. Y. App. Div. 913 (1915); People v. Rappaport, 193 App. Div. 135 (1920). 
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manufacturers. Women purchasers have only to remember the bar- 

ins they used to get to know how little such workers were paid. 
People were working then in their homes for as little as 3 cents an 
hour; sometimes a week’s earnings were but $1.25.5 Nevertheless, 
as the depression deepened they kept on, even though the prices of the 
homework bundles were repeatedly cut as manufacturers without 


legal restraint underbid one another for the orders. 
LEGISLATION UNDER AND SINCE THE NRA 


Then, in 1933, the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed 
and with a significant unanimity of opinion, manufacturers responsible 
for the codes dealt forthrightly with the problem of homework, con- 
sidering it from the point of view of both labor standards and competi- 
tive trade practices. In 107 of the codes, homework was either 
abolished altogether or some means for its regulation were provided. 
The framers of the codes not “ef sought to protect industry from 
undercutting competition within the locality; they faced the problem 
gquarely in its national implications. Dealing, as they did, with 
industry on a Nation-wide basis, they stopped the transfer of home- 
work from one State to another as a means of escaping regulation. 
Thus, for the first time, legal recognition was given to the fact that the 
control of homework, to be effective, had to be Nation-wide. 

The NIRA was invalidated in 1935,° but its benefits were not all 
lost. Many manufacturers who made the adjustment continued to 
have work done in the factories; the unions, by collective-bargaining 

eements, were sometimes able to hold the gain; and the States 
ikewise sought through legislation to salvage something from the 
wreckage of the codes. 

Agitation continued. Both the Second and Fourth National Con- 
ferences on Labor Legislation, meeting in 1935 and 1937, respectively, 

the abolition of homework and sought Federal control. 
Meanwhile, through the operation of the Public Contracts Act, passed 
in 1936, Federal abolition of homework was provided for, but only as 
regards work performed on certain Government contracts. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act followed, and control of homework was implicit, 
for the law set wage and hour standards for all workers engaged in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce, whether in the factory 
or in the home, and penalties were fixed for violation. A great deal 
of homework was perforce abandoned, for many manufacturers, 
fearing that they might be found in unwitting violation of the act, 
were not willing to employ homeworkers over whose workday they 
had no direct control. 

With the passage of the Wage and Hour Law, renewed interest and 
hopefulness in the States led to the passage of further legislation, 
strengthening controls or, in some instances, actually prohibiting such 
employment. In Oregon, all work in the homes has een rohibited 
since 1937 ; less drastic prohibitory legislation is in force in California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
eer Rhode Island, Texas, and Wisconsin. In four instances, 

prohibition affected rather large numbers: In California, home- 

‘A survey made by the U. S. Women’s Bureau (Industrial Home Work under the National Recovery 
Administration) brought to light the extremely low rates that prevailed before the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Of 1,044 homeworkers covered in the r 7 18 percent earned less than 5 cerits an hour; 


percent less than 10 cents; and 82 percent less than 
‘Schechter Corporation v. United States, 295 U. 8. 495. 
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work was prohibited in garment manufacture; in Khode Island, jp 
the manufacture of jewelry and wearing apparel; and New Yor 
added the manufacture of gloves, and also artificial flowers ang 
feathers, to its prohibitory list. In only four States, however, eye, 
now, is any express provision made for the payment of minimum 
wages equal to those set for factory work. These four are Conneeti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. There is no need 
of course, for such legislation in Oregon. 
Meanwhile, evidence was accumulating that homework, altho 
checked as a result of the Fair Labor Standards Act, still remained 
as a threat to the maintenance of wage and hour standards in thoge 
industries in which homeworkers were commonly found. Inspections 
revealed that substandard wages were being paid, long and irregular 
hours were being worked, children were still helping with the work, 
and other violations of the Wage and Hour Law were common. 
These conditions led the Administrator, empowered as he was to 
take such action as would prevent the circumvention or evasion of 
minimum-wage orders issued under the law, to hold hearings dealing 
with homework in a number of industries in which homework was, 
problem. He then determined that regulatory orders were required in 
order to safeguard the minimum wages established in the wage 
orders for those industries. 


Character and Scope of Industrial Homework 


Industrial homework was practiced and to some extent still is 
racticed, in almost every State in the Union, although it has dimin- 
ished greatly since 1938 when the Fair Labor Standards Act became 
effective. The nature of the practice is such that it is practically 
impossible to gauge its extent or the number employed. The best 
indication of the type of work that was being done and the numbes 
so employed is given in a survey made by the Wage and Hour Div- 
sion in 1940, based upon the number of homeworker handbooks that 
had been requested by employers. At best, however, the calculation 
covers only those establishments in which the employer complied with 
the law, at least to the extent of applying for this form of record. 
Many homeworkers were not reported, for the work customarily is 
given out officially to only one member of the family, though itis 
known that others assist. In some cases, furthermore, no pretense 
was made of complying with the law. 

The compilation showed that 140,116 handbooks were received by 
1,474 establishments in 1940. Of these, 52.57 percent, or 73,678, 
were received in New York State and 18.69 percent, or 26,206, m 
New Jersey; in other words, 71.26 percent of the total was concen- 
trated in the garment industries around New York City. Nextm 
order were Pennsylvania, with 8,175 handbooks received; Lllinos, 
6,895; Massachusetts, 3,858; California, 2,647; and Iowa, 2,184. 
Georgia, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Texas 
each received between 1,000 and 2,000, and the other States included 
in the report received smaller numbers. 

To interpret these figures in terms of people is to look in upon them 
working away unnoticed not only in the tenements of the cities, where 
one might expect to find them, but also in Maine farmhouses, Ket 
tucky cabins, and in scattered communities throughout the country. 
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The major part of homework, however, was done in those fields that 
gre now severely restricted—jewelry, handkerchiefs, knitted outer- 
year, Women’s apparel, buttons and buckles, gloves and mittens, and 
mbroidery. Until the homework order was issued, large numbers 
yere employed in the jewelry trade in New York and New England, 
yorking on cheap costume jewelry. Handkerchief workers were 
largely in the eastern cities. The knitters, for the most part, also 
lived in the cities’ slums, although much of this work was sent into 
mral areas, particularly in Maine, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Bmbroidery was largely concentrated in New York and New Jersey. 
Of late years, large numbers of homeworkers have been drawn from 
Italian, Spanish, and Puerto Rican groups. 

In the women’s apparel trades, homeworkers were assigned a 
variety of tasks. They did the intricate work on neckwear, blouses, 
and dresses, providing the handwork details. They also did such 
monotonous and tedious work as slipping adjustable shoulder straps 
through narrow buckles for women’s underwear. They attached 
metal parts to garters, and they made shoulder pads by machine, 
though much of this work could have been done more efficiently in 
the factories. The restriction against the use of homeworkers in the 
production of buttons and buckles affected scattered groups, including 
those in Iowa towns along the Mississippi, who cut buttons from mussel 
shells, sorted them, and sewed them on cards. The glove and mitten 
order affected primarily one area—that in and around Fulton County 
in New York. 

The most recent additions to the homeworkers’ ranks have been 
brought in by the war. Some are making hair nets and snoods of 
myon, and in some instances, nylon, to supply a market formerly 
supplied by China, which exported nets of real hair. Others are 
eeing zippers from second-hand garments, cleaning them for 
muse. Many who do this work were themselves among the first 
victims of the war—the European refugees. A great increase in 
mother activity has been noted; that is, in embroidering emblems 
with ae thread for officers’ uniforms, work traditionally 
done by homeworkers (emblems worn by noncommissioned officers 
and privates are prenecty machine-made). A peculiar development, 
diributed to a labor shortage, has taken place in the hosiery industry. 
Socks are being sent into homes for finishing, around the mills of North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania. The workers so engaged have their own 
machines for this purpose. Now and -then, in the news, are stories 
of other odds and ends of work in connection with war industries 
that are being done in the homes; patriotic fervor tends to counte- 
nance some of this, despite the fact, pointed out by the War Man- 
power Commission, that much of it could be done more efficiently 
in workshops. 

Most of the homeworkers are women, as has been the case for some 
years, although at one time during the sweatshop era men were so 
mployed in the men’s clothing trades. As to how many children 
are employed, no adequate answer is available, for the facts are 
hidden. In those States where most of the homeworkers were and 
ployed, child labor is prohibited. The same ban is embodied 

air Labor Standards Act. Employers are extremely fearful 
of being found in violation and are careful to warn their homeworkers 
tgainst using the children’s help. Consequently, homeworkers con- 
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ceal the facts of such employment, although it is reasonable to 

pose that in the privacy of the home they use such help when itis 
needed, and, commonly, homeworkers charge one another with such 
violation. As long as homework exists, the children will help with 
the work, law or no law. 


Wage and Hour Structure in Homework Industries 


The survival of homework, it can scarcely be denied, is attributable 
to the single fact that such labor was cheap labor and was paid wages 
considerably below the factory level. In addition, the manufacturer 
was relieved of charges he otherwise accepted without question;‘ 
heat, light, and rent, to say nothing of the cost of machinery. The 
first three costs, and frequently the last, were borne by the home 
workers. Petty savings were also effected. The homeworkers, for 
instance, often supplied their own thread, a small item but one of con- 
siderable importance in view of their small earnings. In only three 
States—New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island—does thelaw 
require that the work be transported by the employer; even there 
it is not always enforced. That cost was customarily assumed by the 
homeworkers, many of whom regularly spent long hours traveling and 
paid their own carfare to and from the distribution point. Frequently 
those who sent the finished goods by mail paid the postage and 
insurance charges. They also bore a good share of the cost of spoil- 
age. 

The employer was relieved of still another charge against opera- 
tions. He had no responsibility for holding his staff together during 
slack periods. The burden of this irregular employment fell upon 
the workers. On their own time they waited around for work to be 
distributed, and sometimes the alloted amount did not justify their 
coming after it. On other occasions, after a long daytime wait, they 
were given rush orders which necessitated their working far into the 
night. They were paid for neither time, nor overtime, in the accepted. 
sense of the term for other employees under the Wage and Hour Law. 
As long as homework was permitted, the employer was not required 
to make any effort to regularize operations, and the homeworkers 
paid the price of his inefficiency. 

Wages for homeworkers, since the act went into effect, have been 
theoretically the same as those for factory workers, but in practice 
they were commonly below standard. As was brought out at each 
of the Administrator’s hearings on the effects of homework on mini- 
mum-wage standards, it was practically impossible to determine 
the actual hourly rate paid, for there was every reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the records available. 

In one case involving restitution by 26 jewelry manufacturers, 
10 percent of the workers involved were paid 6 cents an hour or less; 
54 percent, less than 15 cents; and 75 percent, less than 25 cents. 
As the case was settled by consent, the figures must, perforce, beac 


The Wage and Hour Division takes the position that all expenses incurred by homeworkers, such a 
carfares, electricity used at home, needles, thread, etc., must be paid for by the employer if these expenses 
reduce the homeworker’s hourly rate of pay to less than 40 cents an hour for straight time. ‘“Waiting time” 

t at the plant checking work in and obtaining work is considered working time, and the same is true 
time spent in patty 3 goods home and back to the employer’s place of business. All such time must 
be paid for at the usual hourly rate of pay, and must be considered in determining whether overtime has 
been worked. When work is sent to the home and returned by mail or express, the employer must assume 
all shipping charges both ways. All work must be paid for—*‘good and bad.” 
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apted. At the handkerchief hearings, evidence was offered of home- 
gorkers earning less than 10 cents an hour. To cite another instance 
in knitted outerwear, of 430 employees for whom data were available, 
70 percent earned less than the legal minimum. 
e testimony parallels that brought to light in a survey of the 
ve industry, made in 1941 by the Department of Labor of New 
York State.’ It has importance in that it was made on an industry- 
wide basis 3 years after the Wage and Hour Law went into effect. 
furthermore, the industry is one in which pay for homeworkers was 
rlatively high. Nevertheless, the discrepancy between wages paid 
to homeworkers and to factory workers was clear, even granting 
that the calculation for homeworkers was based upon the greatly 
wderstated hours reported in the homeworkers’ handbooks. 

Compared with the weekly median of $12.83 for factory workers 
amployed on fabric dress gloves during a peak week in the fall of 1938 
was the median of $8.78 for homeworkers in that branch. In 1939, 
15 percent of the leather dress-gloves homeworkers were paid less 
than $3 a week. Out of these wages most homeworkers performing 
machine operations had to purchase and repair the machines they 
wed. These machines cost around $70, and operating expenses 
amounted to as high as $4 a month. 

Significantly, in view of these low wages, in 1939 when production 
was Gieateed, homeworkers received a proportionately large share 
of the work. Furthermore, the depressing effect of homework on 
factory wages is shown by a comparison of average annual wages 
of glove workers in New York, the only State in which homework 
was common, with those for the industry as a whole. In 1929, the 
New York average was higher; in 1939 it was lower. Elsewhere, 
wages increased; in New York, they declined. 


Problems of Enforcement 


Passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act brought with it a special 
administrative problem in connection with homework, and one for 
which no procedure had been developed. The law not only required 
the payment of minimum wages but also payment of time and a half 
for overtime, and to implement enforcement the statute further pro- 
vided that records had to be kept. The last requirement proved 
to be the most difficult to enforce, even for factory employees; it was 
more difficult in the case of homeworkers, who belonged for the most 
part to semiliterate or foreign-language groups. 

The basic difficulty, of course, was the fact that homeworkers were 
wder compulsion to falsify the records, for if they could not earn the 
minimum wage they would lose their employment. What resulted 
was a system of record keeping by which outward conformity was 
obtained, primarily for the manufacturers’ protection. The workers 
were told how many hours should be required for the work and this 
was shown by the records kept. Interviews with homeworkers also 
revealed wide discrepancy between the presumed and the actual 
time worked. Furthermore, as was often the case, the speed of the 
work was dependent upon the quality of the goods, and this varied 
fom bundle to bundle. 


-_-___ 
"Homework in the Glove Industry in New York State, prepared by the Division of Women in Industry 
wd um Wage in the New York Department of Labor. 
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Obviously there was no way of knowing how many persons did the 
work for which a single individual was paid, for what was done jp 
the privacy of the home could be only a matter of conjecture. This 
uncertainty frequently led to a violation not only of the Fair Labo 
Standards Act, including its child-labor provisions, but also of the 







































Social Security Act, for no records existed for many who were entitled Th 
to benefits under the latter statute. work 
Once the material was out of the manufacturer’s hands neither he § 7 
nor the Wage and Hour Division representatives knew what was § "25 
happening until it was returned and payment made. The less cop repla 
scientious employers did not care; some, on the other hand, tried tp § #7" 
bring some regularity to the work, but (as testimony at the hearings artic 
repeatedly disclosed) even the best-intentioned efforts counted for and 
little against those forces that compelled homeworkers to compete As 
with each other for the work. The Administrator found that in the ‘if 
apparel industries compliance with the act was the exception rathe § @™° 
than the rule. Less than 7 percent of the firms inspected were com § "4 
plying fully with the record-keeping provisions of the act. A hi argu 
percentage of firms neglected completely to give out handbooks, work 
Many firms merely computed the hours worked on the basis of the M 
presumed time as fixed by the employer for the amount of work had 1 
performed, Other irregularities were common. The same testimony that 
in ae degrees was offered at each of the hearings, leading to the work 
inescapable conclusion that industrial homework furnished a ready dren 
means of circumventing or evading the minimum-wage provision of § ™ © 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. _ 
Processes of Adjustment _ 

All attempts to prohibit homework meet with the same involved ment 
arguments: First, that the industries would be unable to adjust and § 
as a consequence employment would be curtailed; and second, that —o 


the homeworkers, thus deprived of employment, would have no other 
means of livelihood. On two occasions, the validity of these claims For 
was tested in surveys made respectively by the Children’s Bureau’ § 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and the New York State Depart § perce: 
ment of Labor.* The first was made in 1935 following the prohibition § were} 
of homework under the NRA codes and the second, in 1938, after 
a similar prohibition in the artificial-flower industry. artifi 

Of 117 manufacturers interviewed in the NRA survey, only one | 
went out of business when homework was prohibited. Equally § 
significant is the fact that 79 percent of the 137 firms included in the J ‘etek 
survey of the artificial-flower industry reported practically no problem io 
of adjustment. Furthermore, in both instances, prohibition was put “- 
into effect in a time of widespread unemployment—1933 and 1938— 
when adjustment would have been more difficult than in recent year. en 

Employers generally found that the prohibition of homework ' 
stabilized their operations by reducing unfair competition. No — 
shortage of experienced labor developed, refuting an argument always § . th 
advanced in support of continuance of homework. Advantages o i th 












* Children’s Bureau Publication No. 244: Prohibition of Industrial Homework in Selected Industrie Th 
under the National Recovery Administration. immi 
* An Industr Adiuste: A Study of the Adjustment of the Artificial Flower Industry to Homework 
Order No. 3. Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, New York State Department d ate 3 
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having workers on the premises were found to be many: Orders could 
be shipped more promptly, there was less waste, mistakes could be 
more readily corrected when they occurred, and above all, when 
york was done under personal supervision, efficient methods of 
performing particular tasks could often be devised. 

The adjustment was made in various ways. In some cases the 
york was simply brought into the factories and continued as a hand 

, but savings were generally effected by dividing the opera- 
tions into simple repetitive processes. Often, hand operations were 
placed in part or in whole by machine. In other cases, where 
payment of the minimum wage would have raised the price of an 
uticle above the market level, it was simply dropped from the line 
and a substitution made with little if amy consumer resistance. 

As to the effect on the homeworkers, there is little evidence that 
my great number of homeworker families found the adjustment 
iificult. On the contrary, the NRA study, along with those pre- 
viously mentioned for New York State, indicates that most of the 
aguments for the retention of the practice on behalf of the home- 
workers were baseless. 

Manufacturers who appeared as the homeworkers’ friends in court 
had invariably argued the case on humanitarian grounds, maintaining 
that their homeworkers could not adjust to factory work. The 
workers were old; they could not speak English; they had small chil- 
dren whom they could not leave; they were physically handicapped; 
or some one in the family needed their constant attention. 

As for the first argument, that most homeworkers were beyond 
the age at which an adjustment to factory work could be made, even 
ifemployers were willing to hire them, the facts do not bear out the 
contention, nor can any weight be given to the accompanying argu- 
ment that the older and more experienced homeworkers would be 
prevented by family responsibilities from accepting factory employ- 
ment, thus leovien manufacturers faced with a shortage of skilled 
labor. On this point the NRA summary states (1935): 

For the majority of families interviewed it was found that age alone would 
not have interfered with factory employment, for the age distribution of the 
homeworkers corresponded closely with that of factory workers. Sixty-six 
percent of the factory workers as compared with 60 percent of the homeworkers 
were between 20 and 50 years of age. 


These figures were confirmed 3 years later in the survey of the 
artificial-flower industry, previously mentioned, which found 63 
percent of the homeworkers in the factory age group. A further 
analysis of the NRA figures bolsters the argument that these home- 
workers represented a potential factory force; of the total number of 
homeworkers covered by the survey who obtained factory employ- 
ment after the code prohibition, slightly more than one-third (35 
percent) were 40 years of age or over. 

Further, many homeworkers had had previous factory experience, 
presupposing that for them an adjustment would not be difficult. In 
many cases they did work at home similar to that which they had done 
in the factory, and when homework was discontinued they went back 
to the shops. 

_ The language difficulty, which in former years was a handicap for 
immigrant job seekers, now has very little significance. Only a few 
ae 30 handicapped—the older women among the Spanish, Italian, 
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and Puerto Rican embroiderers in New York, the Mexicans in T 
and the French-Canadians in Maine. Assimilation elsewhere has 
brought the homeworkers into the regular working force. 

The final argument, that the homeworkers had family respongj. 
bilities which tied them to the home, does not have the force attributed 
to it by the advocates of the homework system. Even if it wep 
assumed that this argument is supported by the facts, as to which 
there is considerable doubt when consideration is given to the number 
of factory workers who have similar responsibilities, society has ap 
obligation to provide for the care of children when the mother mugt 
aan rather than to condone a method of employment which works 
to the detriment of both mother and child. Such a responsibility js 
being given increasingly wider recognition as more and more women 
have been drawn into the war plants. Furthermore, the argument 
presumes that the homeworker is the only employable member of the 
family. It is more likely a lack of employment opportunity for othes 
—the husband or older children—that places the burden of support 
upon the homeworker; and by the same token she is quite as likely to 
have accepted homework because she had no alternative. Invest 
gation has made clear that in the majority of cases the homeworker 
will go into the factory or accept outside employment if she can get 
a job. Such was the case in two-thirds of the families covered in the 
NRA report, which again was corroborated by the later findings in 
the artificial-flower industry. 

One part of the latter study covered 171 families in which one o@ 
more members had been employed as homeworkers. In 77 families 
someone other than the homemaker found outside employment. Ih 
the remaining 94 families, the homeworker obtained outside employ- 
ment; in half these cases, another member of the family took over the 
homeworker’s responsibilities, and in the others the homeworker 
carried the double load. All told, however, only 24 families of these 
last two groups reported an unsatisfactory adjustment. 

Former homeworkers were interviewed in an effort to determine ther 
attitude toward shop employment. Seventy-six percent preferred 
factory work to homework and only a few reported difficulty in ad 
justment. They almost invariably stressed the better pay and the 
shorter hours of factory work. They spoke, too, of other benefits: 
their homes were no longer cluttered, they were not irritated, they had 
time in the evening for some rest and recreation. They also liked 
being with other workers. A few, as was to be expected, preferred 
homework, sometimes giving as their reason that “with others help 
ing’”’ they were able to make more at home, thus confirming the fact 
that often the wage that appeared on the record represented joint 
earnings. Others who had gone into the factories preferred home 
work, understandably, because they were worried about the children 
when away from them, as, of course, are also many other working 
mothers in factories. 

Another study was made of those families in which none of the 
former homeworkers obtained outside employment. Many reasons 
were given for not doing so, the one most frequently offered being the 
need to care for the children. However, data on these families showed 
that their circumstances approximated those of the group which had 
made the adjustment, not only in respect to child care, but in other 
ways in sch they were at a p Ric renwog . 
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Control of Homework 
Relation of Homework to Public Assistance 


From the first homework hearing to the last, the case has been 
agued on the grounds that if homework were to be prohibited, these 
‘oor honest people would be forced to accept charity.”’ The fact is, 
roses, that many homeworker families, despite their labors, still 
quire public assistance while they are engaged in homework, and 
this circumstance supports the opposing argument that if standard 
wages were paid to them the public agencies would be relieved of their 
support. Carrying the argument still farther, it is maintained that 
homework survives only because the employer is able to shift his 
kgitimate labor costs onto the public, and that the “charity” involved 
js in effect a subsidy for the employer, which gives him an unfair 
advantage over his competitors who pay at least a subsistence wage. 

The high incidence of relief among homeworkers’ families is pointed 
out in all the surveys,” and it is patent that they could not exist on 
their earnings of $2, $4, $5, $8, or $12 a week, without some other 
source of income, either public or private. 

On the other hand, these same reports showed that only a very few 
families had to resort to relief as a result of homework curtailment, 
md their number was more than offset by those who went into the 
factory and no longer needed public assistance. In the larger social 
view, these workers benefit along with all other workers in the general 
bettering of conditions that follows upon the restriction of homework 
with its wage-depressing influence. 


Future of Handicraft Industries 


In this adjustment period, a sharp distinction will have to be made 
between that skill which represents a genuine handicraft and that work 
being done at home which survives as an anachronism in the machine 
we. The first has an art value and should be paid for on that basis. 

0 those who are willing to pay the price, fine embroidery and hand- 
knit garments, and other luxury articles will still be available, but that 
price must cover at least the minimum wage for the creator. 

There is, of course, no reason why work of this kind has to be done 
athome. As a matter of fact, much of it was brought into the fac- 
tories long ago, employers finding it to their advantage to have it done 
there. Other manufacturers have established neighborhood shops to 
which the women come as they can. In a few instances rural work- 
shops have been opened. 

Some advocate the furtherance of handicraft cooperatives as a 
means of providing a sales outlet for those with special handicraft 
skills, and there are many such groups throughout the country— 
woodworkers in New Hampshire, quilt makers in the Kentucky hills, 
pottery makers in North Carolina, to cite but a few. The Federal 
Government, before the war, had given its encouragement in several 
stances of this kind, notably among the Indians of the Southwest 
ad among farm groups, the first under the aegis of the Office of 
Indian Affairs, the latter under the Farm Security Administration and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


aa 

"See Industrial Homework Conditions in the Candlewick Bedspread and Lace Industry (U. 8. Chil 
drn’s Bureau, May 1941); Homework in the Glove Industry in New York State (Division of Women in 
Industry and Minimum Wage, of New York State Department of Labor); and An Industry Adjusts: A 
Study of the Adjustment of the Artificial Flower Industry to Homework Order No. 3 (Division of Women 
alndustry and Minimum Wage of New York State Department of Labor, 1938). 
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The danger in all projects intended to provide a source of income tg 
handicraft workers is that they are apt to become simply anothe 
means whereby the skills of the poor are used for their exploitation, 
As an instance, missionaries and other goodwill emissaries were the 
first to sell the handicraft of the southern mountaineers, and they did 
so for the commendable purpose of bringing some cash income inty 
their poorhomes. In ashort time, however, the cabins were converted 
into sweatshops and what had once been a folk art was subverted t 
commercial uses. In the process, whatever creative joy the peopk 
had once had in their work was lost; they worked against time on ordey 
that had been standardized, so that the work was drudgery, and eve, 
so, it yielded only a few cents an hour. 

Similarly, the needlecraft of Puerto Rico was commercialized, and 
great quantities of materials—handkerchiefs, linens, underwear, and 
gloves—are regularly sent to and from the Island for hand-detail work, 
Although minima for such employment have been established unde 
the Wage and Hour Law, it takes little imagination for purchasers 
picture the poverty-ridden circumstances under which the artic 
are produced. 

In peacetime years, the wares of 10-cent stores and the displays in 
the finest stores both gave evidence of the way in which a folk at 
ee and then exploited on the mainland, in Puerto Rico, and 
in the Philippines) has been followed in other countries, perhaps to 
an even greater extreme. As long as industrial homework 
unchecked in a single country it remains a threat to the worki 
standards of other countries. Before the war it was profitable for 
* manufacturers to ship materials all the way to China and back i 
order to take advantage of the cheap hand labor there. It is toh 
expected that the coatrol of homework in the United States will lead 
many entrepreneurs to seek new sources of supply in other countries, 
where the problem will have to be faced eventually. 

Sufficient evidence already exists in the labor legislation of a number 
of other countries to indicate not only that homework presents the 
same problems wherever it is found, but also that more or less the 
same methods are being tried to regularize or restrict the practice. 
Control of homework might well be placed on an international labor 
agenda when the time comes to appraise wage and hour standards in 
the post-war world, and to this end, even before the war, the Inte- 
national Labor Organization had already given consideration. 





[nternational Aspects of the Cooperative Movement ' 


Summary 


SEFORE the outbreak of the present war, cooperative associations 
gone kind or another were in existence in 56 countries throughout 
the world. In most countries the local associations had federated 
to one or more central organizations for educational or commercial 

ses and, in some, all branches of the movement were coordinated 
rough one national body. 

These national organizations since 1896 have had an international 
oganization, the International Cooperative Alliance. Largely 
rough the sponsorship of the Alliance, another international associa- 
fon was formed to act as a clearing house of information on matters 
lating to wholesaling. The latter, in turn, helped to start an inter- 
gational joint-buying organization which was _ getting well under 
way when the war started. An older wholesale body acted as joint- 
purchasing agent for the Scandinavian countries. The subjects of 
anking and reinsurance on an international scale had been studied 

special committees and some progress had been made, especially 
inthe latter field. 

The women in the cooperative movement who were organized into 
mtional guilds in the various countries, also had their international 

ization. 

bably the most consistent supporters of cooperation in the inter- 
tational field have been Austria, Weleieen. Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the Baltic States (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, and the Scandinavian countries. These have had 
membership in practically all the organizations the purpose of which 
yas to further cooperative relations among the countries. 

The one-hundredth birthday of the Rochdale cooperative move- 
ment, being celebrated in 1944, finds the international activities either 
artailed or prevented entirely by the war. The machinery is there, 
however, and cooperators are making plans for early resumption as 
gon as peace returns and conditions permit. 


International Cooperative Alliance 
MEMBERSHIP OF ALLIANCE 


The International Cooperative Alliance (‘“I. C. A.’”’) was created in 
1896, following authorization by the First International Cooperative 
Congress, held in London in 1895. 

The I. C. A.’s membership, at first consisting of individuals (who 
were not necessarily even members of cooperatives) interested in the 
idea and willing to assist, gradually included more and more local 
woperative associations. In 1902 individual membership was abol- 
shed and beginning in 1910, under another change of rules, only 
national federations were accepted, their affiliates thus becoming 
members only indirectly. 

By 1913, the I. C. A. had in affiliation 55 national cooperative federa- 
tons of 23 countries. Their association membership totaled 3,871; 


‘Prepared by Florence E. Parker, of the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division, with the assistance 
Helen I. Cowan. 
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at that time there were 20 million cooperators whose associations wep In so 
in the I. C. A. family. 

The war years, 1914-18, were very difficult for the Alliance, but jt 
managed to maintain contact with all of its members, even in the 
warring countries. 

The peak I. C. A. membership was reached in 1930 when 117 nations} 
federations in 40 countries were affiliated. The local associations jp 
membership with these federations numbered 193,000, and the lattey 
individual members totaled 56 million persons, 

In 1933 only 39 countries were represented in 1. C. A. membership 
but the affiliated local associations had an aggregate membership of 
107,700,000 persons. Later events reduced the membership of the 
Alliance, as table 1 indicates. With the ascendancy of the Nazis 
the early thirties the German cooperatives‘ were subjected to drastie 
reorganization,? then taken over by the Labor Front, and 
wiped out. About the same occurred in Austria after the Anschlugy 
with Germany. In 1935 the Soviet Government dissolved the urhap 
cooperatives in that country, reducing the cooperative membership 
by 30 million persons. Italy had lost its membership in the Alliance 
in the early twenties when the Italian cooperative movement was 
absorbed into the Fascist corporative order, though the associations 
there were still called ‘“‘cooperative.”’ 

After the launching of the Nazi offensive, in succession the cooper 
tive movements in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark 
Netherlands, Belgium, and France were cut off from their inte. 
national organization. Spain had withdrawn from membership at 
the beginning of 1939; the reason for this action was not reported 
but it may be noted that its withdrawal occurred shortly after the 
defeat of the Spanish Republic (which had had the support of the 
cooperatives) by General Franco. In all of these countries (as wel 
as in Austria) the I. C. A. looks upon the cooperatives as “victims of 
aggression’ and they are regarded as still in membership though 
restrained from active participation. 

Other countries no longer in membership in the Alliance include 
Portugal, Iran (Persia), and Turkey. 

In September 1939 the I. C. A. was a federation representing 
cooperative movements of the following countries: 


Europe Europe—Continued 


Belgium Rumania 
British Isles ¢ Soviet Union (+6 Republics) 
Bulgaria Sweden 


Czechoslovakia Switzerland 
Denmark Yugoslavia 


Estoni 
F inland Non-Europe 
France Argentina 


Hungary Canada 
Iceland India 
Latvia Japan 
Lithuania Korea 


Netherlands Palestine 
Norway Union of South Africa 


Poland United States 
« England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Eire are all members of the I. C. A. by 
affiliation with the Cooperative Union, Ltd., of the United Kingdom, which is a member of the 


2 The Nazi federation that was created during this reorganization applied for membership in the Allisne 
but was not admitted. 
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Jn some countries, several national federations hold membership in 
jel. C. A.; this usually occurs where each of the different branches 
the movement (consumers’, credit, agricultural, etc.) has its own 
gional organization. Examples are Bulgaria, Finland, France, 
d, and Yugoslavia. In other countries where the various 
ianches of the movement are federated into a single national body— 
jn Japan, Lithuania, and the British Isles—only the national 
ization holds membership. In still other countries, only certain 
yanches of cooperation have, through their central organization, 
wined the Alliance; among these are Belgium (consumers’), Canada 
ers’), Estonia (wholesale association only), Iceland (con- 
amers’), Korea (credit), Latvia (banks), Norway (consumers’), and 
weden (consumers’). 
The trend of I. C. A. membership is shown in table 1. 


Tasie 1.—Membership of International Cooperative Alliance, 1913-38 
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'No data. 
MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


Asindicated in table 1, the largest membership in the Alliance is that 
d@ consumers’ organizations, but the I. C. A. admits all types of 


ratives that can qualify. In order to become a member the 
ast must show that it conforms to the following four principles: 


(i) Open membership, (2) democratic control (one member, one vote), 
§) distribution of surplus earnings to members in preportion to their 
on e, and (4) limited interest on share capital. The other three 

dale principles (political and religious neutrality, cash trading, 
wd promotion of education in cooperation) are not included as essen- 
ial membership qualifications, although recognized as “undoubtedly 
part of the Rochdale system.” * 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ALLIANCE 


The main purpose of the I. C. A. is to promote the spread of the 
woperative movement and to bring about better and closer relation- 
tips among the movements of the various countries and among the 
vious branches of cooperation. 

During the decade following the first World War the Alliance many 
limes intervened with the Governments of the various countries of 


___ 
'Theabove was decided at the Paris Congress in 1937, on the basis of a 7-year snap by aspecial committee. 
ittee stated that, in its opinion, ‘‘nothing in the modern developments of industry and commerce 
@thanges in economic method, has diminished the integrity of the seven Rochdale principles.” 
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Europe “in defense of the democratic interests of cooperators.” jj 
was not until 1932 that it could report that it had “ceased to be dg 
tracted from its proper tasks’? by such activities. The follow; 
years, however, which brought in their train the trend toward tolah 
itarianism, entailed even greater problems. 

Beginning in 1921 the Alliance held an annual internation 
cooperative school at which economists, publicists, and cooperatiy, 
leaders gave courses to students from nearly a score of countrig 
Many of the students were themselves officials of national cooperatiy. 
organizations. 

I. C. A. committees were formed for the study of certain subjects 
Among these were the International Committee for Inter-Coopem. 
tive Relations (the purpose of which was to promote closer relation 
between the consumers’ and agricultural branches of the movement} 
and committees on wholesaling, banking, and insurance. Since th® 
early thirties the I. C. A. has also made a series of research studies @ 
modern economic problems of interest to the cooperative movement 
Among the other activities of the Alliance have been the promotion 
of trading relations between the agricultural and consumers’ coopen- 
tives; activities looking toward the establishment of an auxiliay 
committee on workers’ productive associations within the Allianee 
the publication of a monthly magazine (Review of Internation 
Cooperation) in English, French, and German; three news service; 
and various studies and statistical reports. 

Under I. C. A. sponsorship, millions of cooperators throughout th 
world celebrate the first Saturday of each July as “Cooperative Day,’ 
displaying the Rainbow Flag of the cooperative movement and stag 
ing pageants and other presentations of cooperative progress. 

The international cooperative congresses, convened by the Alliance 
every 3 years on the average, have brought together cooperaton 
from all over the world for better acquaintance and understanding d 
each other and of the problems and experience of the cooperatin 
movement. The fifteenth congress was held in Paris in 1937. Th 
sixteenth, scheduled to be convened in Prague, Czechoslovakia, i 
1940, was of course made impossible by the outbreak of war. 

Cooperative insurance.—The International Cooperative Alliance ® 
1922 created an Insurance Committee for the study of possibilitiesd 
carrying on insurance on an international scale. Studies by the com 
mittee convinced it that as insurance was already fairly well providel 
for in each country, the main possibilities lay in the reinsurance, b+ 
tween countries, of risks written by the various national organii 
tions, the arrangements to be made directly by the insurance orga 
zations concerned and not through an international agency. 

Some progress has been made in this respect, and a certain amount 
of reinsurance of risks has actually been carried on among the instt 
ance organizations of the various countries. The main activities ® 
this line had been the reinsurance of fire risks among Sweden (tht 
“Samarbete” association), Norway (‘“Samvirke’’), Great Britam 
(Cooperative Insurance Society), and Finland (‘‘Kansa’”’). The # 
sociations of Belgium and Great Britain also had experimented wil 
reinsurance of life, accident, etc., risks, and that of the former count 
(La’Prévoyance Sociale) also had such contracts with the cooperatift 
insurance organizations of Bulgaria and Hungary, as well as a life 
insurance branch in France. 
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In 1939 the membership of the I. C. A. Insurance Committee con- 
asted of the central insurance cooperatives of Belgium, Bulgaria, 
(zechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Latvia, Netherlands, Norway, Palestine, Rumania, and 
Sweden. 

Post-war problems.—During the past 2 years the attention of the 
Alliance and its officials has been given increasingly to the problems 
of the post-war period, especially in relation to the cooperativé move- 
ment. Detailed and painstaking study has been and is being made of 
the various aspects of relief and rehabilitation of cooperatives in war- 
devastated countries throughout the world. In November 1943 the 
central committee of the Alliance calied a conference on post-war 
problems, at which were present representatives from various national 
@operative movements. A similar conference was called by the 
Cooperative League of the U.S. A. in January 1944, which approved, 


}among other steps, the formation of an International Cooperative 


Manufacturing and Trading Association (whose members would be 
the national bodies). Final steps to bring such an association into 
being must await action by the I. C. A. 

The International Cooperative Alliance and its members believe 
that the post-war world holds great possibilities for the cooperatives 
and that they are equipped to play a considerable part in its reconstruc- 
hon. 

Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale 


The first attempt at cooperative wholesaling beyond national bor- 
ders was the Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale (Nordisk Andels- 
firbund), established in 1918 by the wholesales of Norway, Sweden, and 

e 


Denmark. The two wholesales of Finland (S. O. K. and O. T. K.) 
became members in 1928. 

This organization was capitalized at 1,225,000 kroner, of which 
Denmark and Sweden each supplied 350,000 kroner, S. O. K. of 
Finland 250,000 kroner, O. T. K. of Finland 200,000 kroner, and 
Norway 75,000 kroner. Its function was to pool the orders of its 
member wholesales for products of common use and buy at the best 
advantage from cooperatives or other sources. 

Its operations were successful from the first, and in its 25 years’ 
existence it has failed to make earnings in only one year—1941. 
The trend of the business and net earnings of the Nordisk Andelsfér- 
bund from 1919 to 1942 is shown in table 2. In 1932 the wholesale 
purchased a coffee plantation in Java, “with the possibilities of copra 
and rubber production.” 


Taste 2.— Business and Net Earnings of Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
1919-42 
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The war has cut off the London branch from the headquarters 
Copenhagen and interfered with the wholesale’s service to its mem. 
bers, reducing its business in 1941 by nearly three-fourths. Howeve 
thanks to increased orders from Sweden, its sales in 1942 showed 
increase. Almost 90 percent of its business in that year was with 
Kooperativa Férbundet in Sweden. 


International Coopewative Wholesale Society 


The International Cooperative Wholesale Society was organiza 
in 1919, as a medium of exchange of advice and information 
the cooperative wholesales of the various countries; no comm 
activities were carried on by it. Its headquarters are in Manchester, 
England. 

The membership of the I. C. W. S. in 1939 consisted of the whole 
sales in Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Czechoslovakia (2 organig 
tions), Estonia, Finland (2 organizations), France, Great Britain § 
organizations), Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, 
Palestine, Poland, Soviet Union, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States. 

Table 3 shows the value of imports and exports of the wholesale 
associations affiliated to the International Cooperative Wholesak 
Society. Beginning with 1934, Germany, Ireland, and the Ukraim 
were no longer shown as in membership. Austria ceased to parti¢- 
pate in 1938, and Poland and Czechoslovakia in 1939, after the Muni 
agreement which destroyed their national sovereignty. 


Tasie 3.—Exports and Imports of Members of International Cooperative Wholesale 
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? Germany, Ireland, and Ukraina not included in membership in 1934. 
3 The United States (National Cooperatives) became a member in 1936. 
4 Spain became a member in 1937. 
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The detailed data for 1938—the latest year for which statistics are 

gailable—show the volume of imports and exports of each of the 

rting countries. The main articles of import were bacon, butter, 
ee, lard, rice, sugar, tea, and wheat. 


International Cooperative Trading Agency 


The International Cooperative Trading Agency® was established in 
(937 under the auspices of the International Cooperative Wholesale 


Society. 

As vtated at that time, the agency’s functions were to act as pur- 
dasing agent of imported articles, for the various national cooperative 
sholesale associations. In addition it was to market in other coun- 
ines the surplus production or stocks of these associations. Among 
ig charter members were the English and Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Societies and the wholesales of Sweden and Finland. 
Business was to be carried out on a commission basis, surplus earnings 
ing distributed to the member associations on their patronage. 
Voting also varied on the basis of patronage, but was subject to a 
fred maximum for any single organization. 

By the end of 1937 it was reported that 14 cooperative wholesale 
wociations had affiliated with the new agency. However, these 
inluded 6 which already had their own direct trading contacts 
sbroad‘ and would not therefore be likely to make much use of the 
ww association. The membership of the Agency in 1939 consisted 
d the wholesale organizations in 12 countries (Belgium, Bulgaria, 
(rechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland (O. T. K.), France, Great Britain 
oth the English and Scottish associations), Netherlands, Palestine, 
Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The Agency began operations early in 1938. { This action was the 
aimination of 30 years’ effort to establish cooperative trading on an 
international scale. It represented the first cooperative action to unite 
the established cooperative wholesaling machinery on a wide terri- 
trial basis, although there had been several previous instances of 
wllaboration in the purchase of imports (as between the English and 
Sottish wholesales and among those of the Scandinavian countries). 
Establishment of such an international agency was contemplated in 
the early thirties but, as even then restrictions on foreign trade were 
becoming formidable and tariff and other barriers were being erected, 
the times were not deemed propitious for the success of an agency. 

The I. C. T. A. was hampered from the start by currency and cus- 
toms restrictions in the various countries. The outbreak of war in 
1989 was accompanied by new export and import regulations in most 
countries, and in certain cases whole branches of trade were taken over 
& monopolies by the State. For some countries, foreiga commerce 
teased altogether. Nevertheless, the Agency’s contracts for 1938 
mounted to $763,000, and rose in 1939 to $1,183,000. It acted as 
wlling agent for condensed milk from Netherlands, onions from the 
Netherlands and Hungary, fruit pulp and fresh grapes from Bulgaria, 

r from Sweden and Estonia, and cooperative grease and motor oil 
the United States. 


_—_ 


Originally established as the International Cooperative Agency. The word ‘‘Trading” was inserted 
a, in order to avoid confusion (in initials) with the International Cooperative Alliance. 
England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Norway. 
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Even during the first year of the Agency’s existence, 1938, its “mogt 
loyal members,” the wholesale organizations of Austria and Czecho. 
slovakia, were lost and this affected its business sharply. The Spolem 
association in Poland was the next casualty. However, aside from 
this the agency had so expanded its contacts and business that its 
future looked very promising. Through arrangement with coo 
erative producer organizations it had assured supplies of various dairy 
products, fruits, and vegetables, and it had become the selling agent 
for certain productive enterprises run by the wholesales of several 
countries. 

The rapid sweep of invasion through eastern Europe and through the 
Lowlands in 1939 and 1940 brought the activities-of the Agency Seal 
to a standstill, and this situation has continued. The Agency is stil] 
in existence, however, and doing some business. Although relatively 
inactive, it is keeping its machinery and business contacts intact for 
the ‘post-war period. 


International Cooperative Production 


As yet the only lines in which production has been attempted on 
an international scale are the manufacture of rubber and Section 
bulbs. Production of bulbs is carried on by two associations. The 
oldest of these, Kooperativa Lumaférbundet, was organized on the 
initiative of K. F. (Cooperative Union and Wholesale of Sweden) in 
1931. Joint owners of the factory were K. F. and the wholesales in 
Denmark, Norway, and Finland; membership, however, was left open 
to other countries. The factory makes all kinds of incandescent 
lamps, disposed of mainly to the constituent wholesalers, but it had 
also built up an extensive export business to cooperative wholesales 
in other parts of the world. The Luma lamp-research laboratories in 
Sweden were the largest in the world, apart from those of the private 
cartel whose monopoly Luma was organized to break. 

In 1937, another factory was established in Scotland. This factory, 
known as British Luma, Ltd., is owned by the cooperative wholesales 
of England, Scotland, and Sweden. 

Just before the outbreak of the present war, ‘“Napred’’ (cooperative 
wholesale of Bulgaria) and K. F. (Sweden) built jointly a rubber 
factory near Sofia. No data are available regarding its operations. 


International Cooperative Women’s Guild 


When in 1940 the International Cooperative Women’s Guild entered 
its twentieth year, it consisted of 17 affiliated associations situated in 
Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, England, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Poland (with two organizations), 
Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Soviet Union, and a provisional 
national guild committee in the United States. The Austrian an 
Czechoslovakian guilds, once members of the International, had dis- 
appeared before the totalitarian legions, but the President of the 
International (an Austrian woman who had suffered imprisonment i 
Austria) was in England, sending words of encouragement to the 
iated guilds as he teal done ‘ever since her first election as president 
in 1921. Ina New Year’s message of January 1944, she urged women 
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prepare for more strenuous duties: “‘We must fight for a system of 

ternational collaboration that will guarantee lasting peace * * * 

fr a mothers’ peace that will safeguard the future of mankind and 
e unborn generations the agony and terror of war.” 

Though the motive stated here had been a dominant one from the 
beginning of the women’s organizations, the first international meet- 
ings (of Austrian and Englishwomen cooperators in 1913 and of women 
from six different national cooperative groups at Basle, Switzerland, in 
1921) stressed the need for organizing the “world’s housewives in sup- 

rt of cooperative ideals and trading methods.” By the time of the 

t triennial conference of the I. C. W. G. (at Ghent in 1924), the 

oses of the Guild had been formulated: To unite the cooperative 
yomen of all lands for (1) the development of the spirit, principles, and 

tice of cooperation, (2) the improvement of the conditions of 
i life, and (3) the promotion of international peace. 

Although the I. C. W. G. was neutral in politics, it stimulated 
interest in political rights for women (especially after the Vienna con- 
ference in 1930, to which details of the different existing legal codes were 
presented), in problems of the world economic order (particularly at 
the London conference of 1934), and in peace and disarmament at the 
Stockholm conference in 1927, the Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
and the Paris Conference of 1937. At the Paris meeting its resolu- 
tions included statements on the international control of migration, 
the rights of colonial and mandated peoples, and the establishment 
of a new court of international justice. The Guild cooperated with 
League of Nations committees such as the Mixed Committee on 
Nutrition and the Committee of Experts which inquired into the 
legal position of women throughout Europe. It tried to combat the 
spread of totalitarianism by encouraging increased participation of 
youth and women in cooperative organizations. Because the co- 
operative movement is built upon the individual household, the 
LC. W. G. instituted effective discussion of such domestic problems 
as the purity and price of foods, public kitchens and nurseries, home 
laundering, and family allowances. 

Since the rules of the I. C..W. G. required that national coopera- 
tive guilds affiliated to the International must operate under their 
own executives elected by the women members themselves, and since 
the position of women differed in different countries, the sphere of 
the I. C. W. G.’s work was always greater than its actual membership. 
In 1933, for example, the two main types of national guilds were (1) 
self-governing federations of autonomous branches on the British 
model and (2) guilds of the Central European type, in which the 
women’s organizations were made up of the women members of the 
consumers’ cooperatives. In certain other countries the influence 
of the I. C. W. G. was felt, though national guilds had not yet been 
established. These included India where women were starting their 
own clothing cooperatives, Japan where local guilds numbered 100, 
Greece and Rumania where publicity work was under way, Palestine 
where women formed produce-marketing associations, Buenos Aires 
where the first South American women’s guild was inaugurated in 
1933, Hungary where the women’s cooperative league extended the 
domestic and foreign market for embroidered articles, and China 
where women were Cecustiie active in industrial cooperatives. 
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The methods used by the national guilds for attaining the objes. 
tives named above ranged from women’s service on national com. 
mittees outside as well as within the cooperative movement (ag jp 
Great Britain) to the day-to-day, house-to-house canvassing for the 
promotion of the practice of cooperation carried on by the guilds jy 
many countries. During the early part of World War II, the national 
guilds made efforts to bring about control of rising prices, the deve 
ment of equitable systems of rationing, and the improvement of depleted 
diets; they cared for refugees and injured people; and they prepared 
propaganda for a peaceful and better world. 

= — the I. C. W. G. published a Memorandum on Post-War 
Relief. 

Other International Activities 


Baltic union.—Since 1924 the cooperative movements of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have collaborated in a series of joint conferences 
held at intervals of 1 to 4 years. At these conferences were discussed 
such questions as educational work, exchange of price information, 
and extension of cooperation in various lines. As a result of the 1928 
meeting, a Baltic Union was formed, to act as center of information 
and publicity, collector of statistics, and organizer of studies of 
various matters of cooperative interest. 

The latest such conference was held in Tallinn in June 1940. 

Yugoslav-Bulgarian Cooperative Institute—In 1937 the national 
consumers’ cooperative organizations of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
formed a nonpolitical institute for the purpose of creating a perma- 
nent basis of cooperative collaboration between the two countries, and 
of promoting mutual economic assistance. This organization has 
probably been a casualty of the war. 


Sources: The data on which this article is based are from the following publications: Review of Inter- 
national Cooperation (International Cooperative Alliance, London), issues of April 1932, January, Mareh, 
April, July, August, September, and November 1937, January, May, June, September, and October, 1938, 
toamery, Oa, and September 1940, February and July 1941, April, June, and mber 1942, November- 
December 1943, January and Feb; 1944; People’s Yearbook (Cooperative Wholesale Society, Manches- 
ter, England), 1930, 1933, 1934, 1936 through 1941, 1942, and 1944; International Directory of Cooperative 
Organizations (International Labor Office), 1939; Cooperative Information (International Labor Office), 
No. 5, 1928, and No. 1, 1929; Cooperative Consumer (North Kansas City, Mo.), July 16, 1940; House 
wives Build a New World (International Cooperative Women’s Guild, London, 1936); Low Prices or 
Dividends? (International Cooperative Women’s Guild, London (19277)); Good Food and How to Get 
an international report on food purity, food values, and the cooperative movement (International Coopers 
tive Women’s Guild, London, 1927). 
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Labor Conditions in Thailand 


Summary 


{HE greater part of Thailand’s approximately 15 million people 
jsve a mode of life that is rare in western countries. Over four- 
fiths of the workers derive their living from agricultural pursuits, 
mainly rice culture; almost everything used is home produced; even 
jousing consists of bamboo and leaf dwellings erected with a few 
pan-days of labor. If the natives have a crop failure they are 
mikely to suffer famine, as numerous foods are readily at hand, 
ach as bananas, coconuts, edible herbs and roots, and wild game. 
Need for money is not great. Taxes may be paid by work, if the 
titizen lacks funds with which to pay them. However, indebtedness 
mong the natives for their small purchases, such as seed, is a serious 
poblem that the Government has attempted to control. 

Before the present war, most commercial and industrial activity 
yithin the country was carried on with foreign capital, chiefly by the 
(hinese employing Chinese labor. Until quite recently, neither the 
Thai Government nor the people appeared to object to the predomi- 
mance of the Chinese in business. These immigrants married Thai 
yomen and became leaders in the community. A movement that 
nsulted in the coup d’état, whereby a limited monarchy replaced 
sbsolute rule, in 1932 had as its object the modernization of the State. 
Only a beginning was made before the present war started; but, as 
the plans of the Government were very nationalistic, the position 
df the Chinese was affected adversely. Although discriminatory 
measures were taken, the campaign failed in its nationalist objectives, 
ts Thai workers were not prepared or willing to enter employments 
that the Chinese were forced to vacate. 

Wage workers were comparatively few in number and were pre- 
dominantly alien, and therefore no special urgency was felt by the 


Government to raise and standardize conditions of employment. 


Unemployment was never a serious problem, since surplus immigrant 
labor could leave the country in times of business lull. As it was 
dificult to obtain the labor needed when business activity was re- 
sumed, the wage level was relatively high compared with that in 
other parts of Southeast Asia. Prevailing daily wages of unskilled 
labor—largely rural—ranged from 0.50 baht in the north to 1 baht 
in the central and southern regions. Converted at the pre-devalua- 
tion rate of 1 baht=42 cents in United States currency, earnings 
amounted to 21 and 42 cents a day, respectively. In Bangkok, the 
capital and only large city, hours were generally 54 a week in 1938-39. 
Data on working time of rural labor were never obtained. Trade- 
mions were not formed until after the constitutional monarchy was 
etablished. Shortly afterward, a series of strikes took place. 
Finally the Government established machinery for settling employer- 
employee disputes. The only Government-sponsored system to 
usist the working classes was cooperative credit, by means of which 
Mterest rates were reduced. No social-insurance protection was 
iforded, except to Government employees. General legislation 
proposed in 1938 was rejected; the measure would have fixed mini- 
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mum wages, established an 8-hour day and extra pay for overtime 
work, and introduced old-age pensions and workmen’s compensation, 


Resources and Peoples 


Thailand is situated between Burma, French Indo-China, ang 
British Malaya. In peacetime, it was one of the five countries of 
monsoon Asia with net rice exports. Other important agricultyrj 
products are rubber, coconuts, tobacco, pepper, and cotton. Forests 
yield valuable teakwood. Mineral resources consist of coal, tin, 
iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony, quicksilver, and deposits of 
gold and silver. Precious stones also are found in the country, 
Climatic and other conditions divide the country into four regions, 
The north and east are poorest, the central region is the richest and 
most populous, and the south is important for its tin. Notwith 
standing the valuable resources and a pre-war land area of 200,148 
square miles, a large part of the population lived at subsistence levels 
because of the primitive agricultural methods used and the lack of 
industrialization. The population of 14,464,105 at the time of the 
1937 census and an estimated 15,718,000 in 1940 is small for the 
land area. Japan proper, with a far smaller land area (147,702 
square miles), supports over 69,000,000 people. 

Several population groups inhabit the country, tending to concen- 
trate in certain sections, although small numbers of the groups are 
scattered. The Thai and other related tribes, especially Laos! 
live in the north and east and, to a certain extent, the central region. 
The largest group of Chinese outside of China is in Thailand, andis 
chiefly concentrated in the cities of the central area. The Mala 
from British Malaya have settled in the south. Buddhism is t 
prevailing religion and Thai is the chief language spoken. 


Governmental Administration 


King Prajodhipok, whose reign started in 1925, introduced econ- 
omies in government and took some of the first measures toward 
modernization of Thailand. As a result of his efforts a number of 
public employees were dismissed, who were then unable to find other 
employment owing to the scarcity of opportunity for white-collar 
workers. This action was an immediate reason for the coup d’état in 
1932, although the underlying cause was the desire of the People’s 
Party to hasten economic development. In spite of curtailment of 
his powers, the King remained on the throne, but finally abdicated in 
1935 rather than sign a measure whereby he would have been deprived 
of the power of life and death over his subjects. Prince Ananda sue- 
ceeded and, as he was a minor, a regency was appointed. 

Under the constitutional monarchy established after the coup d’état, 
the King legislated with the advice of the Assembly of the People’s 
Representatives and exercised executive power through the State 
Council. The Assembly consisted of appointed and elected members 
under a system that was intended to last until 1942, when all members 
were to be elected. In fact, an election took place in 1938. After 
that year the existing National Assembly was reconvened at different 


! Throughout the present article the term Thai refers to all the native peoples and not only to Thai in the 
narrower sense. 
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Labor Conditions in Thailand 


jmes. For local administration, 70 provinces were established, which 
yere divided into 406 districts and 5,087 communes. Local legislative 
wd executive bodies with limited powers were modeled on the 
gational machinery. 

Administration of labor matters at the national level was carried on 
by the Ministries of Agriculture, Interior, and Economic Affairs. Min- 
ing was under a special Mining Department. Employment agencies 
gere placed under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior by 
xtof August 29, 1932. The Ministry controlled private employment 


yencies and instituted an official employment agency of its own. 


Employment Classification of the Population 


Of the population registered in the 1937 census, 96 percent were 
Thai. Chinese formed the largest nonnative group, but the total was 
mall as all Chinese born in Thailand are classed as native. Sex ratio 
was fairly even, there being nearly as many females as males in the 
euntry. The distribution of the population by race and sex is given 
intable 1 for 1937. 


TaBLE 1.—Population of Thailand by Nationality and Sex, 1937 





Males 


7, 313, 584 


6, 921, 440 


Both sexes 


Nationality Females 


14, 464, 105 


Ail nationalities - 
Thai ~ 43, 841, 304 
Chinese 524, 062 | 
514 
foe Asiatics 61 
British ___- 55, 576 
Netherlanders 3, 067 
French -- - 38, 736 | 
Other Europeans 661 | 
Americans ; : 4 122 





Nearly 47 percent of the population was classified as gainfully 
weupied, in the census. Of the gainful workers 88 percent were 
gaged in agriculture and fishing. Commerce accounted for 5 per- 
ent of the total, and industrial pursuits, including manufacturing, 
engineering, and mining, for only 2 percent. Statistics of gainful 
workers are given in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Gainful Population of Thailand, Classified by Occupation, 1937 





Declarants 





Occupation 


Both sexes | Males 





Mlloccupations - 6, 823, 556 3, 598, 247 | 








Agriculture and fishing -- - 


Industry and engineering 
Mansport and communication 
Public works... , 





"6, 028, 795 
20, 407 


357, 336 | 
129, 954 | 


15, 071 
58, 857 
62, 876 
49, 747 
82, 590 
17, 923 


3, 018, 892 

15, 012 
221, 461 
96, 840 
13, 807 
56, 568 
62, 160 
41, 604 
54, 404 

7,4 
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OCCUPATIONS BY AREA AND NATIONALITY 


Agriculture is important in all regions. Except in the centr 
region, where farming is commercialized and workers are employed for 
wages, most of the workers derive their living from tilling their oy 
small plots of land. Rice culture is widespread and is the main 
of agriculture. In the south the financial return from mining anda 
ber is greater than from farming. The close link between the people 
and agriculture is explained by a number of factors. Thus, lack of 
communication made it difficult to move far in search of employment 
until recent years. Many persons undoubtedly lacked the initiative tg 
leave familiar surroundings and work, as they passed from a slave tog 
completely free status only in the present century. The greatest 
force in preventing occupational change seems to have been the 
system of land tenure, under which a high proportion of Thai people 
own small plots as a result of an ancient custom permitting every man 
to have the amount appropriate to his station. 

Widespread land ownership has not prevented tenant farming, how. 
ever. In passing from generation to generation the acreage owned by 
individuals has often become too small to afford a living for a family. 
Therefore an individual may be an owner and at the same time work 
land belonging to someone else. In other instances an owner works 
part of his acreage and rents the rest. Absentee land ownership pre 
vails in central Thailand where noblemen or Chinese have econ 
large tracts which are worked by paid labor. Where land ownershipis 
centralized, the living conditions of the peasantry are poorest. 

As a large part of the agricultural work is seasonal, the people 
engage in various native crafts in their spare time. These include boat 
building, brick, hat, and pottery making, weaving, lacquer work, and 
the manufacture of paper. The most distinctive Thai art is the 
niello work, consisting of a process of metal inlay on silver which has 
been carried on for over 8 centuries. 

Bangkok is the chief center of industrialized employment. Else 
where there have been few employers of industrial labor on a very 
large scale, except the State and the fishing and mining industries of 
the south. State-employed labor has been engaged chiefly in con- 
struction and maintenance of communications. 

Chinese merchants predominated in both wholesale and retail trade 
and usually the Chinese retailer bought only from his compatriots. 
The majority of Indians were also merchants, although some were on 


the oe police force or were engaged as unskilled laborers, watch- 
an 


men, messengers. 


Employment Conditions 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Although Thailand remained politically independent until it joined 
the Japanese sphere late in 1941, the economy was typically colonial. 
Alien groups exploited the natural resources and marketed the 
crops. Employers relied largely on immigrant labor for industri 
employments, partly because the natives were disinclined to = 
wage-paid work and also because the Chinese, in particular, wo 
work long hours. 
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When the Government first introduced a nationalistic policy in the 
arly 1930’s, curbs were placed on aliens, which bore most heavily on 
the Chinese as they constituted the most numerous and the most 
gecess{ul foreign element. Previously, the Chinese had occupied a 

ition of respect in the country and all those born in Thailand had 
the status of citizens. Immigration was temporarily reduced by the 
imposition of literacy tests, entry fees, and other charges. Certain 
husinesses were established by the Government and others were given 
fnancial assistance, to break the Chinese monopoly. Renewed efforts 
yere directed toward nationalism in 1939 and 1940, when the Thai 
people were urged to take their rightful place in their own country by 
ating native-produced food, wearing native-produced clothing, and 
aiding each other and the Government in building up Thailand. 
Direct limitations were placed on the proportion of Chinese who were 
permitted to be employed in different enterprises. The tax system was 
vised, imposing a heavier burden on foreigners than on natives. 
Increased entry fees barred many Chinese from the country, and 
language requirements prevented Thai citizens of Chinese birth and 
heritage from exercising their rights. The Thai people did not 
nd to the Government’s efforts to instill nationalist sentiments 
therefore the movement against the Chinese did not have the 
desired result. 


SLAVE AND COMPULSORY LABOR 


Slave labor was abolished by successive measures taken between 
1870 and 1905. Aside from such servitude, another old grievance of 
the Thai was the work required by the Government. Any official had 
the right to demand transportation and any sort of unpaid labor of the 
people—and not necessarily for Government business. In 1900, this 

ative was abolished, compulsory labor being permissible only 
public purposes. During the reign of King Mongkut (1910-25) it 
was decreed that men woul no longer be required to perform labor 
that might be done by paid workers. As it was difficult to obtain men 
inrural areas who were willing to work for pay, continued use was 
made of the compulsory powers in securing persons for police work, 
mad building, and certain other purposes. After the poll tax was 
introduced, no free person who paid his tax could be compelledjto 
perform labor for the State. 


EFFECT OF DEPRESSION IN 1930S 


For the native Thai, employment does not fluctuate with changes 
inthe business cycle. When export prices are low, the growers receive 
les money for their surplus crop, but life goes on much as usual. 
Unemployment among immigrant workers is kept from reaching seri- 
tus proportions, when employment lags, by the return of surplus 
workers to their homelands. Howensr: Thailand was affected finan- 
tially by the depression of the early 1930’s. For example, the excess of 
@ports over imports declined from a ratio of 134:100 in 1928-29, 
 106:100 in 1929-30, and 104:100 in 1930-31. The following year 
the 1928-29 ratio was regained. When Great Britain abandoned the 
gold standard in September 1931, Thailand attempted!to maintain its 
gold-backed currency, but in May 1932 found it expedient to link the 
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baht with sterling, and confidence was restored. In 1934 the worst 
phase of the depression and of the political change had ended, and 
attempts were made to readjust and reorganize the economy. Indebt- 
edness of the farmers was the chief internal problem in that year. [p 
1936 the Government inaugurated a 10-year plan to alleviate financial 
distress, to aid farmers in acquiring land on installments, to introduce 
modern agricultural methods, and to extend education and experi- 
mental work with crops. Evidences of recovery were more pronounced 
in 1936 than in the previous year. The only count of unemployment 
was made in connection with the 1937 general census. Of 11,425 
unemployed at that time, 7,141 were registered as having been engaged 
in agricultural and fishing occupations. The next most numerous 
group was domestic service with a total of 1,065. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 
PRE-WAR WAGES 


Students of labor conditions often refer to the high wages paid te 
labor in Thailand as compared with those received by workers in 
neighboring countries. Of the relatively few persons working under 
the wage system, ordinary unskilled labor (largely rural) had prevaili 
pre-war daily pay of from 0.50 baht in the north to 1 baht in the cent 
and southern districts, where the demand for labor was greater. 
These wages are roughly equivalent to 21 and 42 cents a day in United 
States currency. When agricultural workers. were employed for 
wages they received free board and lodging in addition to their pay. 


The only official series of ms 7 statistics regularly issued in Thailand 


covers selected occupations in Bangkok. It is useful in showing both 
the level and the trend of wages. Wages are given in table 3 for 
selected years between 1933 and 1939. Daily pay of coolies remained 
stable at 0.80 baht and in occupations where variation occurred it 
was generally slight. Head coolies and office clerks were paid more 
than workers in any of the other categories. 


TaBLe 3.—-Wages and Salaries in Bangkok, by Occupation, Selected Years, 1933-39 





Daily wages (in baht) | Monthly salaries (in baht) 


} 
Occupation $$ $+! Occupation |_ | 
| 1938-39 || | 1933-34 1936-37 | 1938-39 
| 


Coolies re | Head coolies 
Sailmakers oil y , , Steermen - . 
Carpenters 4 i 48 Launch engineers q 40. 
Caulkers 4 r f Watchmen 45; Be 
Boilermakers. - in t Van men | . 6.00; 0 
Blacksmiths ; 2. 5: . 47 || Office clerks ____. | q . 66.18 
‘Turners d | 

Fitters 


71.00} 71.0 
31.50; 31 
40. 50 | FT 





1 On contract hire. 


A survey of income and expenditures of farmers covering conditions 
in 1933-34 disclosed great differences as between regions and al 
extremely small margin of profit. The average annual income, expend- 
itures, and profit are given in table 4, by region. 

Government employees formed a fairly large group in pre-war 
Thailand, totaling 100,569 in 1938-39. Almost 90 percent of such 
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mployees received average annual salaries of under 960 baht; over 7 

recent earned 960 and less than 2,400 baht. Annual salaries for the 
atire group averaged 470 baht. 

Persons in private employment did not receive family allowances, 
yacations with pay, or social insurance. Government personnel had 
insurance protection, but information is not available showing other 
benefits, if any, received by public employees. 


Taste 4.— Average Annual Earnings, Expenditures, and Profits of Farmers in Thailand, 











1933-34 
| Average 
Region ‘annual | annual | ‘Snnual 
earnings oo | profits 
—_—___—__——_ ——$—$____—_—_ oa 
} Baht } Baht | Baht 

Di pchdontirsconetnhcinianwawet —_ ‘ emp Ate 30. 16 29. 58 0. 58 
- a — etidbadodiddag pbitead 73. 89 | 58. 59 15. 30 
a . SS ee ae es ee ee ee 65. 20 51. 93 | 13. 27 
Central and southeast - _- Ee ae sedbatlecictdd ; 184. 56 | 177. 46 7.10 





HOURS OF LABOR 


In Bangkok, the prevailing hours of work for industrial labor in 
different occupations were 50 a week during 1936-37 and 1937-38. 
Hours were increased generally to 54 a week in 1938-39. Clerks in 
offices had a 44%-hour week and watchmen one of 84 hours in the 
same 3-year period. The survey on rural life, from which income and 
expenditures are shown above, stated that it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the hours farmers and their families spent in the fields. 

Both public and private employees had a rest day on Sundays. 
Seventeen other holidays were observed by the Government and 15 
days were commercial holidays. 


REGULATION OF WORKING CONDITIONS 


Except for a 30-baht monthly minimum wage established for Gov- 
emment employees, no evidence is available showing that wage regu- 
lation has been introduced for Thai labor. Regarding hours and the 
tonditions of employment for women and children there is a similar 
lack. A bill introduced into the Assembly in 1938, which was rejected 
by a vote of 62 to 28, would have fixed minimum wages, a maximum 
S-hour workday, and extra pay for overtime work. The Assembly 
also defeated a provision for a 15-year minimum age for employment. 
The Thai Government’s attitude toward establishing basic working 
standards is exemplified in its refusal to ratify conventions approved 
by the International Labor Office. On different occasions it expressed 
the opinion that the application of the convention was not yet neces- 
sary, that the service for which protection was sought was of minor im- 
tance, or that the matter did not constitute a labor problem in 

iland under existing industrial conditions. 
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Industrial Relations 


The changing status of the Chinese and their secret societies jg 
closely connected with the introduction of curbs on the activities of 
all societies. Chinese secret societies were first encouraged by the 
Thai Government as a means of offsetting those fostered by the 
French missionaries. Once encouraged, they flourished. They were 
required to register in 1897, and other restrictions followed. In 1931, 
the societies were stated to be spreading among the Thai. The con- 
stitutional Government finally forbade secret societies or political 
parties to exist in 1932. The People’s Party, responsible for the 
coup d’état, then became a social club; the right of assembly was 
severely limited; and discussion of Communism was forbidden. 

In this period, labor was becoming more class conscious -and the 
first so-seiied trade-union was registered. The union consisted of 
railway workers who had banded together in 1897. Aims of the 
organization when registered were to teach thrift, aid the aged and 
7. and stabilize the livelihood of members. 

mployers also organized, and the Thai Chamber of Commerce 
held its first formal meeting in July 1934. Europeans and Americans 
established their own Chamber of Commerce, as did the Chinese also. 

Strikes had occurred only infrequently before 1932, but a wave of 
strikes started in that year, including a stoppage of tramway workers, 
Strike activity was intermittent until 1934, when two serious work 
stoppages took place, affecting rice-mill workers and the Bangkok 
railroad workers, respectively. 

The Government refused to make a formal decision on employer- 
employee differences in 1932 when the tramway dispute was in progress. 


The Minister of the Interior did review the situation, but the employees 


were merely told to return to work, with the assurance that if any 
injustice occurred in future the State counselor would consider the 
ease. As a result of the rice-mill strike some Chinese participants were 
deported. When the railroad workers went out on strike, the Premier 
was forced to take cognizance of the dispute. A permanent commit- 
tee, with the Governor of Bangkok as chairman, was created to deal 
with labor problems. 






Cooperative Movement 


Cooperative credit societies were Government sponsored. The 
movement was started under the Association Amendment Act of 
1916-17 and growth was accelerated as a result of legislation sponsored 
by the constitutional regime. Originally, operating capital for the 
societies was furnished by the Thailand Commercial Bank with the 
Ministry of Finance as guarantor. Societies drew money from the 
fund at 6 percent, loaned it at 12 percent, and set aside operating 
profits as a reserve. Beginning in 1933-34 the Government made 
outright grants of money for cooperative credit. It then became 
possible to reduce interest rates to the individual societies and the 


movement therefore a to spread. By the end of 1936-37 a total ° 


of 770 societies in 18 Provinces had a membership of over 11,000 


farmers. 
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ge 58.38 BSF 


Labor Conditions in Thailand 
Social Insurance 


No social insurance of any kind was provided for employees engaged 
in private industry before the present war, and it is unlikely that legis- 
lation has been enacted subsequently. Attempts in 1938 to pass a 
law for the introduction of old-age pensions and workmen’s compensa- 
tion failed. The only group with social-insurance protection con- 
sisted of Government employees, who were covered by the Civil 
Service and Pensions Act that became law in King Prajodhipok’s 

i Persons aged 55 years, with 25 years of Government service, 
were granted pensions. In 1938-39, 6,048 persons received an aver- 
we of 1,073 baht, including payment for old age, length of service, 
sickness, injury, and death. e detailed terms of the system are 
not available. 


Thailand in the Present War 


Thai participation in hostilities, after the present war started in 
1939, was divided into two periods separated by less than a year of 
. During 1940-41 the country was at war with Indo-China. 
Rlostilities were settled by Japanese mediation on March 6, 1941, 
whereby France ceded considerable tracts in Laos and Cambodia to 
Thailand in return for a money payment. Friendship for Japan had 
been shown in 1933, when the Thai abstained from voting to condemn 
Japan for the ‘““Manchurian Incident.” In conformity with the Thai 
philosophy of professing hatred toward no people, only token resist- 
ance was Offered when the Japanese forces entered the country in 
December 1941. A 10-year treaty was signed promptly by the two 
tations, and on January 25, 1942, Thailand declared war on the 
United States. She has been rewarded for her war participation by 
grants of territory belonging to British Malaya and Burma. 

Following the alignment with Japan, Thai discrimination against the 
Chinese continued. It is uncertain to what extent the movement was 
inspired by the Japanese or was a part of earlier plans. By decree of 
June 10, 1942, 27 professions and trades were reserved exclusively for 
Thai. Aliens were allowed 90 days or 1 year, depending on the pursuit, 
to leave the reserved occupations. The latter were as diverse as hair- 
dressing and brick manufacture. It was professed to be the official 
mer that aliens prevented natives from entering trade. Actually, 

ulty was experienced in securing Thai to fill the positions that 
were left vacant. 

To insure fuller utilization.of manpower, employment agencies were 
extended. Workers were urged to register for work, and placement of 
the lazy and vagrants was emphasized. 

isting measures to contro! price rises were also strengthened after 
Japanese invasion. Penalties were fixed for profiteering and for 
ing, and rationing was introduced. 





Employment and Labor Conditions 


Employment, Labor Turnover, and Absenteeism in 


Private Shipyards, 1943' 


Summary 


BETWEEN January and December 1943 private shipbuilding and 
ship-repair yards in the United States showed a net gain of 213,300 
in total employment, an increase of 18 percent.2, Employment rose 
steadily from January to July, dropped in August, but with September 
resumed its upward movement, to a peak of approximately 1,400,000 
in November. Atlantic Coast yards, with 38 percent of the employ- 
ment, had about the same proportion of the increase. The Paceifie 
Coast, on the other hand, though employing 37 percent of the workers 
in private shipyards, had a much smaller share of the year’s employ- 
ment increase—only 21 percent. About 28 percent of the increase 
went to the Gulf Coast. 

The employment of female wage earners advanced significantly 
during 1943—from 3.7 percent in January to 10.3 percent in December. 
The Pacific Coast yards made the greatest use of women. In December 
more than 16 percent of all wage earners in Pacific Coast yards were 
women and the yards of this region employed nearly three-fifths of all 
the women wage earners in private shipbuilding. The Atlantic Coast 
region had the lowest proportion é6f women at the close of the year— 
6.2 percent. 

Labor turnover became an increasingly serious problem in 1943, so 
that in August, for the first time since early in 1940, separations ex- 
ceeded accessions. The annual accession rate decreased from 188.7 
per 100 employees in 1942 to 132.7 in 1943, whereas the annual separa- 
tion rate increased from 106.4 to 119.3. Quits were the most impor- 
tant component of separations, representing during 1943 about two- 
thirds of the total. 

Absenteeism remained high through the year, with rates ranging 
from 7.7 in April to 9.7 in December. The annual rate was 8.5 percent. 
The high December rate was influenced by the influenza epidemic 
which spread throughout the country and by bad weather in some 
sections. Rates were highest in Atlantic Coast shipyards and lowest 
in the Great Lakes region, in most months of the year, probably 
because of the numerous large yards in the former area and the pre- 
ponderance of small yards in the latter. Absenteeism is a problem 
the importance of which varies in almost direct relation to size of yard. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by Eleanor V. Kennedy. 
2 Report excludes United States navy yards. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 
Employment Trends 


Total employment in private shipyards increased steadily from 
1,183,100 in January to 1,388,400 in July 1943. After a drop in 
August it resumed an upward trend to a peak of 1,399,300 in November. 
December employment dropped slightly but showed an increase over 
January amounting to 213,300 (table 1). 

The Atlantic Coast region reported the greatest net gain during 
the year—79,200 workers.’ This represented approximately 37 per- 
cent of the total increase for all regions. Of the three major regions it 
was the only one not showing a drop in employment from July to 
August. Employment in the Pacific Coast yards reached a peak in 
july and then decreased almost steadily through December. Of the 
three major shipyard regions, this one showed the smallest increase, 
largely because of the acute labor shortage on the West Coast and, 
perhaps to some extent, because of the West Coast manpower pro- 
gram, effective in September, whereby the contracts of some yards 
were canceled and re-awarded to yards in easier labor-market areas, 
and labor requirements were revised downward. 

Net gains in employment in Gulf yards totaled 58,600 workers. 
This represented an increase of 32.5 percent over January. Unlike 
the other major regions, the Gulf yards had no decline from November 
to December. Great Lakes and Inland yards had the highest per- 
centage increases in employment—32.8 and 39.9 percent, respectively. 


Taste 1.—Total Employment in Private Shipyards, by Region, January—December 1943 
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'The Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific, and Great Lakes regions are those recognized by the Shipbuilding Stabili- 
ation Committee; the Inland region is the Ohio-Mississippi Valley area. 
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Employment of Women 


The year 1943 showed a marked advance in the employment of 
women in commercial shipyards. In January 3.7 percent of all 
earners were women (table 2), but by December the proportion had 
increased to 10.3 and women wage earners totaled approximately 
129,500 in number. This increase resulted from the mounting man- 
power shortage, important revisions in shipbuilding methods, and the 
fact that once women were introduced and trained t ey proved capable 
of performing shipyard work, until recently considered strictly a man’s 
field. These rates do not cover women employed in clerical capacities, 
whose inclusion would bring the percentage of women among all em- 
ployees to 12.9 percent for December. The extent to which women 
were employed varied considerably from yard to yard; some yards 
had no women wage earners, whereas in others 25 percent of the yard 
force were women. 

The proportion of women workers differed markedly in new con- 
struction as compared with repair yards. In yards engaged in new 
construction, women accounted for 11 percent of all wage earners, as 
compared with 2 percent in repair yards. With the increasing amount 
of repair work to be done and women’s growing experience, it is likely 
that the number of women engaged in this type of work will expand. 


Taste 2.—Percent of Female Wage Earners in Private Shipyards, by Region, January- 
December 1943 











| Women as percent of total wage earners 
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Illustrating the increased use of women, table 3 shows a distribu- 
tion of yards reporting the number of women employed in the months 
of December 1942 and December 1943, according to the percentage of 
women wage earners. In December 1942, more than half the reporting 
yards, with approximately 16 percent of the total number of wage 
earners, employed no women, and in almost half the yards that had 
started to employ women they formed less than 2 percent. By 
December 1943, however, 85 yards out of a total of 212 employed no 
women, but these yards had less than 4 percent of the wage earners. 
In 29 yards with approximately two-fifths of the wage earners more 
than 10 percent were women, and in 6 of these more than 20 percent 
were women. 
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fasts 3.—Distribution of Total Wage Earners in Identical Private Shipyards, by 
Percent of Fomab Wage Earners, December 1942 and December 1943. 























December 1943 | December 1942 
' 
Percent of female wage earners Number of | Percent of | Number of | Percent of 
reporting | total wage | reporting | total wage 
| yards earners yards earners 
_—— = 
eke s happier cna dominions aioe neemeneanet pn 212 100.0 212 100.0 
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The Pacific Coast shipyards with approximately 37 percent of all 
commercial shipyard wage earners employed 57 percent of the women. 
These yards showed the most rapid expansion in female employment 


during the year. 
Percent of Percent of 








total total female 

wage earners wage earners 
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Eight of the reporting yards had almost two-fifths of the employ- 
ment in the region; in each of these more than a fifth of the wage 
earners were women (table 4). 


Taste 4.— Distribution of Total Wage Earners in Private Shipyards, by Percent of 
Female Wage Earners and Region, December 1943 
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The Atlantic Coast shipyards had the lowest proportion of female 
wage earners at the close of the year—6.2 percent. Of the 123 yands 
reporting, almost half employed no women and an additional third of 
the yards employed less than 5 percent. Though the yards on the 
Atlantic Coast employed approximately 40 percent of the wage earners 
in 1943 they had but 24 percent of the women. 


Labor Turnover 


During 1942 and 1943 the wide gap between high accession rates 
and lower separation rates, representing net gains in employment, 
gradually narrowed until in August 1943 the two rates met ang 
crossed, resulting in separations exceeding accessions for the first time 
since pre-defense days. The net gain per 100 employees had de 
creased from 14.3 in January 1942 to 0.3 in July 1943. In December, 
separation rates remained high while accession rates fell, resulting in 
another loss in employment. 

Accessions during the two years decreased irregularly from a rate of 
20.8 in January 1942 to 6.6 in December 1943 (table 5). Separations 
during the same period increased from a rate of 6.5 in January to 114 
in September 1942, and during the remainder of the year and all of 
1943, fluctuated between 8 and 11 per 100 workers. 


Tasie 5.—Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Private Shipyards, January 
1942-—December 1943 } 
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1 Net gains or losses reflected in turnover rates presented in tables 5 and 6 are not comparable with the 
trend in employment from month to month as presented in table 1. Employment figures are based @ 
reports covering the mid week of the month and submitted by shipyards representing 92 percent of privat 
shipyard employment. Labor turnover rates are based on reports covering the whole month and submitted 
by shipyards representing 82 percent of private shipyard employment. 

3 Annual rates are the sums of the monthly rates per 100 employees. 
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The most important component of separations was voluntary quits, 
ot those separations initiated on the part of the workers. During 
1943 more than two-thirds of all workers who were separated left of 
their own volition. The quit rate rose irregularly from a low of 3.3 
in January and February 1942 to a high of 7.7 in August 1943. 

Realizing the seriousness and costliness of labor turnover, ship- 
building companies installed new record-keeping systems, devised per- 
gnnel procedures, introduced the exit interview, and made extensive 
dudies of labor turnover. The technique of the exit interview con- 
gsts of employing trained people to talk with employees desiring 
lease, in order to determine their reasons and, if possible, arrive at 
glutions for individual problems that will keep the workers on the 
ib. As shown in summaries of exit interviews submitted to the 
wreau of Labor Statistics, reasons for quits included the following: 
Desire to move to other employment; health matters; dissatisfaction 
with wages, working conditions, and the like; family problems; hous- 
ing; transportation; and the wish to leave the area to farm or return 
home. 

Military separations increased from 0.7 in January 1942 to a peak of 
26 in October and then tapered off to 0.8 by December 1943. During 
this period manning tables and replacement schedules were intro- 
duced to promote the orderly withdrawal of employees for the armed 
forces. Military separations in December 1943 amounted to 8.5 
percent of the total separations. 

Discharges (terminations initiated by the employer with prejudice 
to the worker) rose steadily in 1942, and by January 1943 the rate of 
15 was more than twice that of a year before. The rate continued 
at about the same level throughout 1943 except for some increase 
fom July through October. From“'summaries of reasons for dis- 
charge submitted by shipyard management, it appears that the 
principal causes were incompetence, misconduct, insubordination, 
and excessive absenteeism. 

Lay-offs (terminations of employment initiated by the employer 
without prejudice to the worker, for such reasons as lack of contracts 
or materials, conversion of plant, and release of temporaryjhelp) de- 
dined during 1942 and the first half of 1943, the rate being 1.4 in 
January 1942 and 0.5 in June of 1943. The last six months of 1943, 
however, showed a slight increase, and the year ended with a rate of 
0.6 for every 100 workers. 

The problem of labor turnover is most clearly analyzed by means 
ofannual rates. In 1942 the accession rate for all regions was 188.7 
per 100 employees (table 5). This means that for each 100 persons 
on the pay roll, it was necessary to hire approximately 189 workers. 
The separation rate for the same period, 106.4, signifies that for every 
100 employees, 106 persons were separated. The accession rate 
dropped to 132.7 in 1943 while the separation rate increased to 119.3. 
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In January 1943 the Bureau of Labor Statistics started to compute 
labor turnover rates, by region. The Gulf Coast area had the highest 
accession rates throughout the year, except for June and December 
(table 6). The highest rate was reached in January, when 202 
persons were hired for every 100 on the pay rolls. In all five regions, 
the rate decreased during the year. For the Gulf Coast, it was 10% 
by November and 7.8 by December. Separations were sufficiently 
below accessions for all months but December, to show a net increase 
in employment. The Pacific Coast was second high in rate of acces. 
sions. owever, separations were likewise high and the net gain of 
employees was therefore lower than on the Gulf Coast. 

The Atlantic Coast region, with considerably lower accession rates 
than the other major regions, showed a higher rate of net gain than 
either the Pacific or Gulf Coast because separations were lower, 
Accession rates had dropped from 10.7 in January to 6.2 in November 
and 4.7 in December. Separations also decreased during the year. 

In all regions, quits were the most important component of separa- 
tions in 1943. The relation of quits to total separations in all regions 
ranged from 62 to 69 percent in December. 

Lay-offs in the three major regions and Inland accounted for less 
than 8 percent of the total separations in December as compared with 
17.7 percent in the Great Lakes region. 


Taste 6.—Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Private Shipyards, by Regions, 
January—December 1943 
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Absenteeism 


Private new ship-construction yards ‘ during 1943 reported aj 
absenteeism rate of 8.5 percent. The monthly rates fluctuated from 
a low of 7.7 in April to a high of 9.7 in December. For the months 
March through November they were higher than the rates reported 
in 27 selected war-important manufacturing industries.° There was 
a sharp increase in the shipyard rates from November to December, 
probably caused largely by the flu epidemic that spread throughout 
the country and by severe weather reported by some yards at that 
time. 

Since a large amount of shipyard work is done out of doors, weather 
is a significant factor in absenteeism. Among other factors influene- 
ing absence rates are illness, the need for time to conduct family and 
personal business, and transportation and housing problems. Some 
of the variation in rates reported from yard to yard may be accounted 
for by different systems of recording absences. For example, yards 
varied in the length of time unannounced quits were carried on the 
pay roll. Some yards terminated employees leaving without notice, 
after 2 days, whereas other yards carried them as absentees for almost 
a month.*® 

Absence rates varied appreciably among the five shipbuilding 
regions (table 7). Yards bordering the Atlantic Coast lost a larger 
portion of their work hours than those in any of the other regions— 
9.5 percent. Pacific Coast shipyards reported a lost-time rate of 8.4, 
almost identical with that for all areas combined. On the Gulf 
Coast the absence rate for the year was 7.5, followed by 6.3 in the 
Inland area and 5.7 on the Great Lakes. 


TABLE 7.—Absenteeism Rates in Private Shipyards, by Region, January—December 1943! 





All Atlantic | Gulf Pacific Great 
Month regions Coast Coast {| Coast | Lakes Inland 


Annual rate ? 


January 
February 
March 
April. . 
May... 
June... 


| 
| 


1 Private shipyards engaged in new ship construction. Absenteeism rates are the ratios, expressed in 
percent, of man-hours lost to the sum of man-hours worked and man-hours lost during the mid week of the 


months. 
2 The annual absence rate is the ratio of the sum of man-hours lost through absenteeism in the mid week 


of the months of 1943 to the sum of man-hours worked and man-hours lost. 
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The figures cited indicate, in fact, that time lost chargeable to 
absenteeism tends to be highest in areas of greatest employment 
concentration, the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. This situation re 

* Absence rates in repair yards have not been computed. 

5 Absenteeism data were not collected in these Sadustrios prior to March. 


* For more detailed discussion of absenteeism in private shipyards and of the effect of unannounced quits 
on absence rates, see the Monthly Labor Review for February (p. 211) and June (p. 1047) 1943. 
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sults for the most part from the infiuence of large yards, most’ of them 
being on the East and West coasts, in determining absence rates in 
these areas, for absenteeism appears to be greater in large yards than 
ip small ones. The data show that shipyards employing 5,000 or 
more wage earners have higher rates than those employing less than 
5,000, and when the yards are grouped according to relative size and 
snnual absence rates for each size group, as in table 8, it is clear that the 
man-hour loss from absenteeism decreases directly with size of yard. 


TasLe 8.—Annual Absenteeism Rates in Private Shipyards by Size of Yard, 1943 





. Number of Percent of wage | Annual absen- 
Number of wage earners yards earners | teeism rate 





All yards - - - 


0 and under 1,000. _- 

1,900 and under 2,000.___...--..-..--- 
2000 and under 3,000__--- - . 

4000 and under 5,000... ..... 

5000 and under 10,000___--__- 

19,000 and under 20,000 

9,000 and over Paice 
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Shifts of Civilian Population During the War Period 


THE migration of workers to centers of war production has brought 
about a marked change in distribution of the civilian population in 
the United States. A report issued by the Office of War Information ' 
reviews some of the changes indicated by data of the Bureau of the 
Census, and the War Manpower Commission. 

Estimates by the Bureau of the Census show that, although there 
was a 3.1-percent decline in civilian population in the country as a 
whole between April 1, 1940, and November 1, 1943, certain sections 
of the country had large increases. The two most significant national 
trends in population movement were the migration away from the 
northeast Atlantic Coast and the midcontinent areas and toward the 
West Coast, and the movement from the rural to the metropolitan 
areas. In California the increase in population amounted to 1,014,000 
or 14.8 percent during the 34-year period, while in the State of New 
York there was a decline of 1,001,000 or 7.4 percent.?, These estimates 
were made on the basis of registrations for War Ration Book 4 in 
the autumn of 1943 and the data of the 1940 Census. 

The three Pacific States—California, Washington, and Oregon- 
showed a combined increase of 13.3 percent.. Nine other States and 
the District of Columbia showed increases, the largest increase being 
in the District of Columbia, which reported an increase of 24.2 per- 
cent.? Increases in five of the nine States amounted to more than 5 

cent, three of these (Arizona, Utah, and Nevada) lying west of the 

ocky Mountains. 

More significant information with regard to the actual movement 
of workers and the concentration in centers having war industries or 
nilitary establishments is shown in table 1 for counties and metro- 

' Office of War Information, Advance Release NB-2368, April 19, 1944. 


‘Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Populatior—Speeial Reports, Series P-44, No. 3 
15, 1944, 
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mage areas where the increases amounted to 10 percent or more 
r 


om April 1940 to November 1943. 
arranged in descending order of increase. 


Tasie |.—Increases in Civilian Population, by 
1940 to November 1 
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Evansville 
Houston - 
Stockton .| 
Los Angeles ___| 
Louisville ____| 
Baltimore .____| 
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! Data are from Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
? Arranged in descending order of percentage increase. 


Of the counties and metropolitan areas which lost most heavily 
over the 34-year period, 27 suffered losses of 5 percent or more; 17 of 


these areas are in the eastern States (table 2). 


TaBLe 2.—Decreases in Civilian Population, by 
1940 to November 1943 
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.| Boston . 
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1 Data are from Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
2 Arranged in descending order of percentage decrease. 
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According to the War Manpower Commission, the actual movement 
of workers is even greater than the population data would indicate. 
Insome instances in-and-out migrations have occurred simultaneously; 
at the same time that workers were pouring into an area where there 
was a liigh demand, others were leaving the same area to seek new 
opportunities elsewhere. 

At present a tendency toward outward migration is occurring in 
sme areas, as workers leave to go back home. Men facing induction 
often move their families back home before entering the armed forces. 
Richmond, Calif., a shipbuilding center, reports (on the basis of ap- 

ications for extra gasoline allotments) that 10,000 workers are 
ving the area each month. On the other hand, there have been 
instances in which workers, released from war jobs by the closing of 

ts or termination of contracts, have shown a reluctance to move 
to other more critical areas, even though other war jobs in the locality 
were limited. 

Another great shifting of the population is anticipated at the end of 
the war, according to a statement of the WMC officials. However, 
judging from what happened after World War I, thousands of workers 
may be expected to remain where they are, taking their chances on 
memployment if need be, because of a reluctance to pull up roots 

in or because they like the new location or new type of work. 
tnder any circumstances, the final effect of wartime and post-war 
moves will be a general re-sorting of population that will leave its 
marks on the country for years to come. 


PPPPOPORS 
Priorities in Allocation of Services of Prisoners of War 


REGIONAL manpower directors have been informed that in the 

dlocation of prisoners of war for employment, the prisoners are to be 

made available to activities in the order of the production urgency of 

such activities.. The War Manpower Commission is responsible for 

determining this matter of priorities with regard to the placement of 

eo we labor, and the use of this labor is controlled by the 
ar Department. 

The priority determinations are to be made by the WMC official 
who approves the certification for the use of prisoners of war in a 
particular locality or area. Once a priority determination which has 
the effect of making prisoners of war available for agricultural em- 
ployment has been made by the War Manpower Commission, it is 
the function of the Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture to allocate the available prisoners. 


PPPPOS PR 
Government Program to Curb Labor Brokers 


4 PROGRAM for combating so-called “engineering service’ com- 
panies which purport to provide such service to war contractors but 
sctually operate as brokers supplying skilled labor at exorbitant rates, 

been announced by 5 Government agencies.? These agencies are 


ees 
1 War Manpower Commission. Field Instruction No. 359, April 29, 1944. 
‘National War Labor Board, press release B-1433, April 12, 1 
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the National War Labor Board, the War Manpower Commission, the 
War and Navy Departments, and the Maritime Commission. The 
program calls for establishing stabilized rates that can be paid to sug 
skilled workers, for imposing penalties against violators, and fo 
denying and controlling hiring privileges. At the same time, the 
War and Navy Departments and the Maritime Commission are tg 
exercise such contract or other controls as are available to them. 

Under this program the War Labor Board is to continue the work 
already begun, of defining the major job classifications used by ep. 
gineering-service companies. The Board, also, will continue to 
tablish approvable wage rates, notify procurement agencies and 
employers of the rates, establish appropriate regulations governj 
payments for out-of-town work by employees of service companies, a 
investigate alleged violations of the Stabilization Act of October 2 
1942, with a view toward instituting enforcement proceedings in 
appropriate cases. 

Regarding the work of the War Manpower Commission, in each cage 
in which it is determined that the engineering-service company js 
engaged in selling the services of skilled personnel to Government 
contractors or producers, the WMC will— 


(1) Rule that the companies are engaged in a less-essential activity and, as 
such, are not authorized to hire (a) any person who, within the preceding 60-day 
period, had been eer in an essential or locally needed activity, except upon 
referral by the U. 8S. Employment Service, or, (6) any person who is hired for work 
in a critical occupation, irrespective of such person’s prior employment history, 
except upon referral by or in accordance with arrangement with the USES, 

(2) Instruct USES offices that they may refer workers to such companies only 
if no appropriate jobs in an essential or locally needed activity are available, 

(3) Require the discharge by the engineering-service company, and the ter 
mination of services by the producer or contractor, of each individual who the 
WMC determines was hired by the engineering-service company in violation of 
WMC regulations. Any producer or contractor who fails to terminate the services 
of such individuals upon orders of WMC will be denied referral and recruitment 
services and privileges as long as such individuals remain in its service. 

(4) In any case in which workers are furnished by an engineering-service com- 
pany to a producer or contractor for whom a War Manpower Commission 
manpower priority, employment allowance, or employment ceiling has been estab- 
lished, workers so furnished who are doing the same work in the same plant and 
under the same conditions as employees of the producer and contractor, will be 
counted, together with such employees, for purposes of administering such em- 
ployment ceiling, employment allowance, or manpower priority of the contractor 
or producer. 

(5) Review War Manpower Commission procedures, programs, and authority 
relating to the allocation of manpower to assure that the services of these worker 
will be available where most needed in war production. 


OOOOON 


Measures to Improve Labor Conditions in India 


SEVERAL measures to improve the working and living conditions 
of workers had been taken or were under consideration in India, by 
the spring of 1944. Committees had been appointed to study the 
various aspects of the remuneration of labor (wage rates, overtime 
pay, bonuses, etc.) in four Provinces, principles for payment of cost 
of-living allowances were to be formulated, and contractors on certail 
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Government contracts were to be required to conform to a “fair labor 
dandards” provision. Limited rent-control legislation had been 
gacted in New Delhi. A tax on fuel shipments was provided for, to 
fnance welfare work for miners. Compensation for injuries to workers, 

by the war, is to be financed by a tax levied on pay rolls of 
industrial employers. 


Wages and Their Standardization 


In the latter part of February 1944 four committees (in Bombay, 
, Bihar, and the United Provinces, respectively) were being 
mnstituted by the Indian Government. These committees will be 
headed by the chairman of the National Service Labor Tribunal, and 
their membership will include officers of the Technical Training 
Scheme and employers’ and employees’ representatives. 

The committees were to study and report on standardization of 
weupational terms; wage statistics and methods of setting wage rates, 
the possibilities of establishing standard basic wages and of standardiz- 
ing overtime rates; night work; bonuses (annual bonuses, production 
bonuses, etc.) and other types of remuneration supplementing basic 
yages. The Committees were also to consider whether it would be 
udvisable to regulate wages by law and, if so, whether there should be 
basic national or provincial minimum wage or whether standard 
wages should be determined separately for each industry as occasion 

uires. The matter of wage-fixing machinery was also to be studied. 

egarding a minimum wage, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee of the 
University of Lucknow is reported as being of the opinion that any 
attempt to enforce a national minimum wage immediately would be 
impractical. 

He recommended that the first ~~ to lay down certain norms with respect 
to the food requirements of labor. e suggested 3,400 calories as the minimum 
intake of food for adult industrial workers in India. At pre-war prices at Cawn- 
pore, a diet which would have provided this absolutely minimum intake of food 
would have cost, according to his estimates, 3 rupees 8 annas 8 pies per month, 
that is about $1.06 per month. On the assumption that the average worker’s 
family consists of 4.8 persons, and applying Lusk’s coefficients, he stated that the 
dietary expenditure of a worker’s family would work out at 11 rupees 9 annas per 
month, that is $3.48 per month. With other items of expenditure represented 
by clothing, fuel and light, rent, education, recreation, et cetera, Dr. Mukerjee 

that the national minimum-wage standard for a worker’s family should be 
rupees ($9.00) per month in Northern India at the pre-war level of prices. 

He has found, however, that throughout India industrial wages are much 

below a living-wage standard, and even in the Tata plants 20 percent of the workers 
teteive less than a living wage. 
_He emphasized the need for s cautious and systematic procedure 
in fixing minimum wage standards for India. In brief, he suggested 
that the country’s entire wage system should be linked to the minimum 
wage by a scheme of differentials for various types of skill “with allow- 
mees for disagreeable, dirty, or hazardous work, and industry or 
Prosperity’ allowances.” 

Conditions on Government contracts.—In conformity with a recom- 
mendation of the standing labor committee of the Tripartite Labor 
Conference? the Government of India decided that all contracts 


*For a discussion of the composition and work of this conference, as well as data on labor conditions and 
lubor legislation, see Monthly Labor Review, September (p. 452) and October (p. 689), 1943. 
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signed by the Central Public Works Department should include g 
“fair labor standards” clause. The Government has had under egp. 
sideration the inclusion of such a clause in contracts signed by other 
Government Departments also. 




































Cost-of-Living Allowances and Housing hy 
The standing labor committee of the Tripartite Labor Conferenge § Hii 
has agreed that the Government should determine the general prin. Fu 
ciples to be followed in the payment of cost-of-living allowances by duct 
industrial establishments, and that the report of the Gregory Com. Exce 
mittee? which had been designated by the Tripartite Labor Con § 
ference to investigate cost of living, should be forwarded to the af ca 
Government as a useful guide in fixing these principles. willit 
On January 24, 1944, the Government of India amended the Ney § 
Delhi Rent Control Order of 1939, with a view to protecting tenants Co 
from harassment by landlords. Under these amendments a landlord Ordi 
cannot eject a tenant unless he can satisfy the Rent Controller that § { ' 
the tenant has not paid or is unwilling to pay the rent due, is not af co 
willing to pay the fair rent of the house, or has sublet the entire house § 
or used it for a purpose other than that for which it was leased, or § #®! 
that the landlord has taken up residence in the district to which the § | 
Rent Control Order is applicable and is unable to obtain other suit- Gr 
able quarters. No substantial improvement in the critical housing oa. 
shortage in New Delhi in the immediate future was expected. to ai 
In the case of Government-owned housing, the Labor Department, Cent 
which is in charge of rent control, has ruled that both the allottee Th 
and the sublessee shall be subject to punishment for unauthorized the x 
subletting. The sharing of Government accommodations will be § "8 
permitted only among Government employees, and subletting to 
private persons is prohibited unless such persons are near relatives of 
the allottee. At 
Conditions in Coal Mining inte 
The major cause of the decline of coal output in India, according A 
















to the New Delhi correspondent of The Hindu (Madras) is that wages 1943 
and working conditions are not attractive enough to keep labor at th 
the coal mines when higher wages are paid for above-ground work ol 
by military contractors. In the Raniganj and Jharia districts, which 
together account for approximately 80 percent of India’s coal output, Sve 
wages at the beginning of the war were about Rs. 12 ($3.60) 
month.* Two later increases were consolidated in a cost-of-living Tech 
allowance which raised wages to approximately Rs. 14 ($4.20) per In 
month. Also, the employers permitted the miners to purchase rice the T 
and dhal at slightly less than 2% cents per pound; this privilege was 
at first restricted to the requirements of the men themselves but was f 4, th 
subsequently extended to include their dependents also. 

Consideration was being given to the improvement of housing and 
medical facilities available to mine workers. 

Mine owners, according to the report, “have met with little success In 
in the direct recruiting of labor. The prevalent system is to engage ment 
workers through a labor contractor. Often there is a group boss for the c 


4 So called after its chairman, Sir Theodore Gregory, Economic Adviser to the Indian Government. empl 


4 Average exchange rate of rupee in 1943 =30 cents. 
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ach 5 men. The employer pays the contractors, the latter pay the 
goup bosses, while these pay the actual laborers. Thus there are 
two intermediaries between the employer and the worker and no 

aranty that the wages paid by the employers are the same as the 
gmounts received by the workers.” 

Labor unionism has made little progress among the mine workers, 
and joint representation of labor’s interests are consequently very 
ifficult. 
the mine owners have been averse to expanding pro- 
duction. They regard coal as ‘‘a wasting asset,” and, under the 
Excess Profits Tax, increased output has been found unremunerative. 
It was reported that the Government was considering the payment 
of cash bonuses for above-average production and apparently was 
yiling to furnish the mine owners with machinery and supplies at 
concession rates. 

Coal Mines Labor Welfare Ordinance.—A Coal Mines Labor Welfare 
Ordinance was promulgated by the Government of India in 1944, 
for the purpose of creating a fund to finance activities in behalf 
of coal-tnine workers. The fund is to be maintained by a tax on all 
mal or soft coke shipped by rail from coal mines in British India, 
ata rate to be fixed after conference with an advisory Committee, but 
pot less than 1 anna or over 4 annas per ton. 

Grants may be made from the fund “to a Provinciai Government, 
toa local authority, or to the owner agent or manager of a coal mine 
to aid any scheme for the welfare of coal-mine labor approved by the 
Central Government.”’ 

The ordinance provided for the creation of an advisory committee 
the membership of which will include an equal number dd gemma 
tives of coal-mine owners and of workers, and one woman member, 


Training of Skilled Workers 


At the close of November 1943 the number of technical training 
centers in operation was 292. This reduction from the number of 
383 centers at the close of February 1943 is the result of consolidation 
and the elimination of uneconomical centers. At the end of November 
1943 there were 32,677 persons in training. Since their establishment 
the centers have trained 57,676 skilled workers, of whom 52,148 have 
been employed in some branch of the armed services, 2,851 in ord- 
nance factories, and 2,511 in civil industries. A hundred or more 
have joined the Civil Pioneer Force—an organization of skilled 
workers constituted in line with a suggestion made by the American 
Technical Mission on its visit to India in 1942. 

In February 1944, the tenth group of Indians was about to go to 
the United Kingdom for industrial training. At that time there were 
105 Indians in England under training, and 303 had already returned 
their own country. 


Establishment of Employment Exchanges 


In accordance with a plan for the registration and voluntary place- 
ment of skilled and semiskilled workers who may be unemployed at 
the close of the war, the Central Government of India has established 
employment exchanges in the eight cities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
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Ahmedabad, Madras, Cawnpore, Lahore, Nagpur, and Delhi. 4 
ninth exchange is soon to be organized at Karachi. 

A list of occupational classifications has been compiled for engj- 
neering and for building and related trades. The classifications ape 
to be increased by the exchanges according to the schedule in the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance of 1940, which 
includes the printing, chemical, vulcanizing, metallurgical, mining, 
oil-drilling, and oil-refining industries. 

For the time being, skilled and semiskilled workers will be regis. 
tered as follows under two groups: 

Grade 1.—Workers who receive a daily wage of Rs. 2, or more, in the cities and 
suburbs of Bombay and Calcutta; or Rs. 1 annas 8, or more in other localities, 

Grade 2.— Workers who receive less per day than Rs. 2 but over Rs.'1 annas§, 
in the cities and suburbs of Bombay and Calcutta; or less than Rs. 1 annasg §, 
but Rs. 1 or more, elsewhere. 

Connected with each exchange is an Advisory Employment Con- 
mittee on which employers and labor representatives will serve. At 
Simla a Central Exchange has been organized to which the affiliated 
exchanges will periodically submit lists of workers for whom jobs 
cannot be secured and vacancies for which no local labor is available, 


Compensation for War Injuries _ 


{ndustrial employers must take out insurance with the Government 
of India, for war injuries to their workers, under the War Injuries 
(Compensation Insurance) Act which became effective on November 
16, 1943. Such employers “‘must make an advance premium pay- 
ment of 4 annas per Rs. 100 of a quarter’s wages paid, that is, 2% 
percent of their wage bill.”” In computing the “wage bill,” cost-of 
living allowances are not included. 

The 2% percent is a tentative rate. The total premium is to be 
fixed after the close of the war as a percentage of the entire wage bill 
for the 4 quarters which precede the termination of hostilities. Sup- 
plementary advance payments against this still undetermined total 
premium will be called for from time to time, but not oftener than 
once a quarter. By these payments it is planned to raise an insurance 
fund of Rs. 1,500,000 (approximately $500,000). Compensation to 
a suffering from war injuries will be paid directly from this 
und. 

The amounts to be paid under the war-injuries scheme are to be 
equivalent to those that would have been payable for similar injuries 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Under that act, the bene 
fits are based upon wages. For death they range from Rs. 500, if 
the monthly wages of the deceased were not over Rs. 10, to Rs. 4,000 
for persons whose monthly earnings were over Rs. 200. For per 
manent total disability, the benefits range from Rs. 700 to Rs. 5,000; 
and for temporary disability, from 50 percent of the monthly wage 
to a maximum of Rs. 30. 





Employment and Labor Conditions 
Absenteeism in New Zealand 


ABSENTEEISM in New Zealand industry was recently estimated 
io be approximately 6.5 percent for men and 11.5 percent for women. 
These figures were based on an official investigation carried on be- 
tween August 1 and October 31, 1942.' The inquiry covered 34 
factories in the engineering trade, employing 5,332 men and 648 
women. All absence from work for longer than 4 hours was counted, 
and percentages were worked on the basis of working days or half- 
days lost. 

Causes appeared to be varied, with no one factor of outstanding 
importance.’ Inadequate heating and ventilation, poor facilities for 
meals, monotony, improper placement of workers in jobs, holidays, and 
shopping and outside work contributed to increased incidence. 
Workers aged 15-24 years usually had higher absence rates than older 

ns. The rate tended to 4 reduced on pay days.. None of 
Bee factors by itself influenced absenteeism subelaniiaiy, however, 
and numerous conditions which are usually considered causes of 
absence showed no particular effect. Examples are high wages, long 
hours, and bad working conditions. However, the data on causes 
were based on only a few representative cases. 

Special inquiry indicated that the method of applying penalties for 
undue absence, which New Zealand provided for under the Industrial 
Man-Power Emergency Regulations of 1942, had little or no effect on 
absenteeism. 

The size of the establishment seemed to have some connection 
with the rate of absenteeism, the larger companies having higher 
mites. The report of the investigations suggests that this relation 
is probably due to the impersonality of the larger companies, the 
increasing distance between management and men, and the decreas- 
ing degree of consideration given to individuals. The report concludes 
that Smoot a basic condition in absenteeism is bad morale or the lack 
fa“ work motivation.” Proper management, creating good morale, 
wuld overcome many of the other factors. 


POPPON 


Occupational Distribution of Population in Panama, 
1940? 


THE population census of the Republic of Panama, taken in Septem- 
ber 1940, showed that of a total population of 566, 589 persons, 207,718 
or 36.7 percent were employed in several lines of economic activity. 
The rural population furnished 68.1 percent and the urban 31.9 per- 
tent of the total employed. 

Statistics of the gainfully occupied population over 10 years of 
a showed that Panama is predominantly an agricultural country. 

a total of 207,718 employed persons, 109,181 (52.6 percent) were 
tagaged in agriculture, livestock raising, and fishing. Those employed 
in the Canal Zone in September 1940 comprised the second largest 


‘Data are from Industrial Absenteeism (Industrial Psychology Division, New Zealand Department of 
and Industrial Research), 1943. 
'The discussion of causes includes information obtained by supplementary investigations made in 12 
firms in other industries, largely those employing women. 
‘Data are from Estadistica Panamefia, Ccntraloria General de la Repdblica, Direccién General de 
. Panam4&, June, November, December 1943. 
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group, with 28,058 persons or 13.5 percent of the total. Altho 
this number may not represent the highest employment figure 
the Canal Zone, it was higher than normal, and included many workers 
from agricultural sections of the Republic. Personal-service em. 
ployees, numbering 19,611 (9.4 percent), made up the third largess 
industry group. 

The Safalty employed population of Panama over 10 years of 
age is classified in table 1, by sex and by industry groups. 


TaBLe 1.—Classification of ——- Active Population of Panama, Census of 1940, 
by Sex and Industrial or Occupational Group 
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Distribution, by Industry Group, in Cities of Panama and Colén 


Statistics for the gainfully employed population of Panama and 
Colén, the principal cities of the Republic of Panama, are shown in 
table 2 by economic divisions and by native and alien populations. 


TasLe 2.—Industrial Classification of Gainfully Active Nationals and Aliens, Cities of 
Panama and Colén, Census of 1940 
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Anthracite Wage Agreement 


WAGE provisions of the agreement of March 8, 1944, between the 
wthracite operators and the United Mine Workers were approved 
m April 8, 1944, by the National War Labor Board.’ Under this 

ement, wage rates being paid during the period of Government 
gperation of the anthracite mines are to be continued when the mines 
ge returned to private operation. In the event price relief is re- 
qested by the operators, the wage rates approved are to become 
diective only upon determination by the Office of Price Administra- 
ton that they do not necessitate any change in price ceilings; or, if no 
uch determination is made, the wage rates are to become effective 
yon approval by the Director of Economic Stabilization. 

The War Labor Board approval was granted, subject to the Board’s 
uderstanding that the parties intend (1) that the anthracite mines 
are to continue on the basis of an actual workday of 7 hours and 15 
minutes, exclusive of the lunch period, and (2) since the wage increase 
of 37.8 cents per day (or start) provided for in the contraci is made 
partly to compensate for the $25 per employee still due the employees 
# vacation pay for the year 1943, no further claim is to be made by 
the miners for any further vacation pay for that year. 

In addition to approving the 37.8-cent daily increase, the Board 
iso approved the provisions whereby the company men (mainly 
maintenance and transportation workers) are to get the overtime pay 

vided for in the Fair Labor Standards Act and Executive Order 
No. 9240. This is coupled with other provisions that the operators 
ny reduce the workweek of these company men from 7 te 6 days, 

that this agreement represents a final settlement of all claims 
which such men may have against the operators under the Fair 
labor Standards Act. 

These provisions were approved by the Director of Economic Stabi- 
lization, whose action puts the agreement into operation, and permits 
rmination of Government operation of the anthracite mines. 


POPPER 


War Manpower Commission Procedure for Handling 
Wage Cases 


THE War Manpower Commission outlined in May 1944 to the 
mgional directors, the procedure for dealing with wage cases where 
mtical production is falling or threatening to fall behind schedule 
because of a manpower shortage due to low wage rates.? The direc- 
“TNational War Labor Board, press release B-1432, April 8, 1944. 

‘Data are from War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 160 (Rev.), May 1, 1944. 
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tors were told that the procedure conforms with an agreement reached 
between the National War Labor Board and all interested govern. 
ment agencies. 

For certification of cases to the War Labor Board as involving “the 
critical needs of war production,” only the cases for which “‘rare and 
unusual” treatment is necessary in order to get favorable WLB action 
are to be eligible. This action consists of a recommendation to the 
effect that a wage adjustment is deemed desirable by the WMC, 
because no other measure, available to the employer or the WMC, 
will solve the establishment’s manpower problem. Certification js 
to be made only by Washington headquarters. Requests that the 
WLB expedite its decision because delay is making the manpower 
problem increasingly critical, may be made directly by the regional 
directors. In certain cases, a copy of the request is to be sent simul- 
taneously to Washington. 

To guide the regional directors in the matter of compliance with 
certification procedure, those officials were instructed that upon 4 
request from Washington or upon their own initiative, they are to 
make a utilization survey of the plant. Among the salient points to 
be covered are the following: Description of the establishment’s prob- 
lems and its efforts to salve them; extent of its compliance with 
official manpower regulations; data on working hours and conditions 
(to show use of existing labor force); extent of use of labor available 
in the community (women, part-time and handicapped workers, and 
Negroes and other minority groups) ; special inadequacies in commun- 
ity facilities, that affect the plant’s manpower situation; and whether 
wage increases (and if so, the amounts necessary) are required to 
solve the problem. 


POPOOON 


Inter-Area Control of Migration’ 


THE War Manpower Commission, on April 19, instructed its regional 
directors to consider the discontinuance of local outward-migration 
controls, since it is possible to influence the migration of workers 
through enforcement of the present regulations. Thus, if the in- 
coming worker has been employed in an essential or locally needed 
activity within the preceding 60-day period, the area into which the 
worker has malanined should generally deny him referral unless he 
has a statement of availability or referral from the area of previous 
residence. Under present regulations, an individual entitled to 
statement of availability or a referral may not be denied it solely 
because he intends to migrate. 

The WMC plans to develop a Nation-wide information program 
which will emphasize to all workers employed in essential or locally 
needed activities that before they may be hired for work in a new 
area they must have either (1) a statement of availability from their 
employer or from the U. S. Employment Service office serving the 
area in which they were last employed, or (2) a referral from the 
Employment Service office serving that area. This program 
also emphasize that it is to the worker’s advantage to visit the local 
employment office to learn about the employment opportunities i 


1 Data are from War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 341, April 19, 1944, 
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the area to which he contemplates migrating, or in other areas, if he 
has no specific place of employment in mind. 


PPPPOOSO 
Recruitment Program for Great Lakes Shipping 


MANNING the Great Lakes shipping fleet was the subject of instruc- 
tions issued on April 24, 1944, by the War Manpower Commission to 
the five regional offices concerned.' According to those instructions, 
the responsibility for staffing the vessels—receiving orders for employ- 
es, and referring workers to satisfy those orders—is to be borne by 
the U. S. Employment Service offices in the Great Lakes area. 

Orders for seamen are to come to the Employment Service from 
three sources. These sources are: Masters of vessels, the shore-side 
gfices of companies operating vessels on the Lakes, and labor unions 
with collective-bargaining agreements covering certain vessels, havi 

imary metre mn for supplying the crew. If orders are ceatineal 
in Company offices, they are to indicate the vessel on which the 
seamen are to be employed as well as the dates and places where the 
aployment is to begin. 

Whenever it is necessary to assign manpower priorities to orders, 
it will be the responsibility of the Office of Defense Transportation 
representatives serving on the area Manpower Priority Committees 
to sponsor requests for priority treatment. 

The War Manpower Commission held that peculiarities of the Great 
lakes shipping industry require special treatment regarding employ- 
ment stabilization. For example, the mobile character of the industry 
renders it administratively impractical to apply standard employment- 
stabilization procedures and controls. To meet that condition, the 
Employment Service is to consent to the hiring, for Great Lakes 
shipping, of any individual who was last employed in such work, 
without presentation of a statement of availability or referral. How- 
eer, any such employee who desires to seek any other employment 
will be required to secure, and present, the usual statement of avail- 
ability from his previous employer or from the U. S. Employment 


ce. 
POPOOOSE 


Wartime Wage Controls in Finland’ 


FINLAND’S measures of October 1942, controlling wages of workers 
in trades and industry, were extended in July 1943 to cover wages of 
agricultural workers also. For dairy workers and domestic servants 
miform wage scales were fixed for the entire country; for the regula- 
tion of wages of other occupations subject to wage control, four w 
control regions were established. Wages for the latter workers varied 
according to sex and also according to age, the two age groups being 
18 and over and 15 to 17 years. 

Finland now has three separate wage-control systems, one regulating 
wages in general, the second regulating wages in lumbering and timber- 


‘War ppowes Commission, Field Instruction No. 350, A 24, 1944. 
1 Date are from Sosiaalinen Aikakauskirja (Sosiaaliminis Julkaisema), No, 1-2, 1944, 
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floating, and the third applying to agriculture. Ten regional officials 


are charged with the supervision of the general wage-control scheme, 

In cases of violation of wage regulations, the offending employer jg 
directed to adjust the wages according to the scale set. Resort to 
punitive measures for the enforcement of wage control has not beep 
necessary. 

The rise in the cost of living in Finland, as shown in the index (196 
in November 1943), was fully compensated for by wage increases jp 
most occupations. Substantial wage increases, more than offsetti 
the rise in living costs, were granted to workers in agriculture a 
forestry and to some extent also to female and young workers ip 
industry and commerce, as well as to unskilled male workers. 


POPPI OR 


Prevention of Incitement to Strike, in Great Britain’ 


PERSONS are forbidden to “declare, instigate, or incite any other 
person to take part in, or * * * otherwise act in furtherance of 
any strike among persons engaged in the performance of essenti 
service, or any lockout of persons so engaged” under the terms of 
Defense (General) Regulation 14a adopted in Great Britain on April 
17, 1944. Penalties up to 5 years’ penal servitude or a fine not to 
exceed £500, or both, may be imposed on any person convicted of 
such an offense. The order was made in pursuance of powers granted 
under the Emergency Powers (Defense) Acts; it also amends regu. 
lation 14 of the Defense (General) Regulations of 1939. 

No person is deemed to have committed an offense against regula- 
tionl1Aa: (1) because he ceases to work or refuses to continue to work 
or to accept employment; or (2) by reason of any act at a meeting 
of a trade-union to which he belongs or of two or more unions to one 
of which he belongs, provided the meeting is called by someone who 
is authorized under the rules to do so, or by the executive or other 
governing body of the trade-unions affected or any federation of 
trade-unions to which the former belong. 

For the purposes of the order a strike is defined as “‘the cessation 
of work by a body of persons employed in any trade or industry acting 
in combination, or a concerted refusal or a refusal under a common 
understanding of any number of persons who are or have been 80 
employed to continue to work or to accept employment.” 


POPOORE. 
New Zealand Manpower Regulations, 1944 


THE New Zealand Industrial Manpower Emergency Regulations 
issued on February 2, 1944, became effective on February 14. I 
making the regulations public, the Minister of Industrial Manpower 
stated that it was considered advisable to promulgate a new order 
incorporating changes instead of amending existing regulations further. 
A schedule attached to the regulations revokes the 1942 order on mai- 
power as amended in 1943, but appointments, orders, proceedings 
1 Great Britain. Statutory Rules and Orders, 1944, No. 46 


1. 
? Data are from report by Basil D. Dahl, commercial attaché, United States Legation, Wellington, Febr 
ary 8, 1944 (No. 30). 
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gress, and liability of persons for offenses are to be continued as 
though they had occurred under the 1944 regulations. A summary of 
the order in council, dealing principally with the maintenance of 
essential industries, industrial absenteeism, and direction to work in 
ponmilitary services, is given below. 


Administration 


Manpower controls are administered by the Minister of Industrial 
Manpower and the Controller of Manpower, who is responsible to the 
Minister. The necessary district manpower officers, appointed from 
time to time, are subject to direction by the Minister and the Con- 
troller. Manpower appeal committees are appointed by the Minister 
and have the same jurisdiction as commissions under the Commissions 
of Inquiry Act of 1908. The Minister may also appoint advisory 
councils and advisory committees as he thinks fit. 


Maintenance of Essential Industries and Undertakings 


For the purpose of the regulations, “industry” is defined as any 
trade, occupation, business, manufacture, work, or service of any 
kind whatsoever, and ‘‘undertaking’”’ means a unit or any specified 

of a unit of industry as defined in the order. Any such industry 
or undertaking may be declared essential by the Minister. The 
declaration may be absolute or may exempt any specified undertak- 
ing or class of undertakings in that industry. Exemptions are allow- 
able at any time by giving public or personal notice to the owners 
or persons in charge of the undertakings concerned. Unless an 
undertaking in an essential industry is specifically exempted from 
coverage, it is deemed to be essential within the meaning of the order. 

No employer in an essential undertaking may terminate the em- 
ployment of any employee without prior permission from the district 
manpower officer. He may not cause or permit an employee to give 
his services in any other undertaking except in an emergency and then 
oly for a period not to exceed 14 days at any one time or 21 days in 
ay 3 months. Advance permission in writing from a district man- 
power officer is required to permit an employee in an essential under- 
taking to leave his employment. Seven days’ notice must be given, 
by employer or employee, of intention to terminate the employment. 
Provision is made for suspension of an employee for serious mis- 
conduct. The dismissal of an employee is to be decided upon by 
the appropriate district manpower officer. It is an offense to engage 
sworker without clearance from the manpower officer. If the worker 
is not engaged with the written consent of or by direction from the 
district manpower officer, the employer is obliged to give the officer 
& written notice showing the employee’s name, age, class of work, 
and related facts. An employer is guilty of an offense if he employs 
&person whose last continuous employment exceeding 7 days was in 
a essential undertaking and whose employment was terminated 
contrary to the provisions of the order under review. 

The guaranteed weekly wage is continued in effect. Wages of 
employees in an essential undertaking may not be reduced without 
the consent of a district manpower officer. If different rates of 
Wages are payable under an arbitration award for different classes 
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of work within the scope of the person’s usual work (that is, the work 
he normally can be required to do under the contract of employment), 
then those rates are payable under the manpower regulations. This 
provision makes it lowe that there is no conflict with awards of the 
Arbitration Court. However, a worker who is transferred temporarily 
to any lower-paid work outside the scope of his contract of employ- 
ment is entitled to be paid (during the period of transfer) at the 
highest rate applicable to him under that contract. This provision, 
according to the Minister, places a premium on the use of manpower 
at its highest capacity and at the same time safeguards the worker 
against any undermining of his contract of employment. 

Employees’ rights of appeal from the operation of the provisions 
cited above are 0 teal.) Undertakings carried on by any de- 
partment of the Government may be declared to be essential and as 
such are subject to the provisions of the manpower regulations 
governing essential undertakings. 


Industrial Absenteeism 


The Minister of Labor is authorized to fix the hours that an under- 
taking shall be operated and the hours of work for employees. Ifa 
district manpower officer deems it necessary, and time does not in 
his opinion permit the Minister to establish the hours to be worked, 
the officer may make a work direction covering work on the day on 
which the direction is made or within 3 days thereafter. 

An employer who does not observe the hours of work so established 


is guilty of an offense, unless he rage that the failure to operate 


was caused by reasons beyond his control. Similarly, a worker 
who does not fulfill the requirements respecting observance of the 
hours is guilty of an offense against the regulations. Failure to work 
with due diligence and care and failure to obey reasonable and neces- 
8 rules and instructions have likewise been classed as offenses 
mae the terms of the 1944 regulations. Employers are obligated 
to report infractions of the foregoing kinds in writing to the district 
manpower officer for investigation. If the officer is of the opinion 
that an offense has been committed against the regulations and the 
circumstances warrant further action, he must report the matter to 
the manpower appeal committee. All interested parties are heard, 
and, if the appeal committee concludes that an offense has been 
committed, a Fiduca is made from wages or judicial proceedings 
are authorized against the worker. 

A deduction equal to 2 days’ pay (exclusive of social-security 
charge and national security tax) is the penalty imposed on a worker 
who is persistently absent from work during any part of his pre- 
scribed working hours or who has absented himself from work with- 
out leave for the whole or the greater part of any shift or for all or 
the greater part of the prescribed working hours in the forenoon or 
the afternoon of any day. The same penalty may be imposed for 
failure to exercise due diligence and care and to obey rules. A 
written statement must be given to the worker by the district man- 
cage officer covering the grounds for the deduction and notifying 

im of his right of appeal. If the appeal is decided in favor of the 
worker, the proper refund is made to him. Any deduction from 
wages for the offenses cited above is to be made, if possible, at the 
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time that the remaining part of the worker’s wages for the week 
is paid. 
Performance of Nonmilitary Service 


Any person, company, or other corporation, firm, or other unincor- 
porated association of persons may be directed by the Minister to 

or expedient in the public interest 
(not being service outside New Zealand, or services as part of any 
armed force). The terms of remuneration for work into which the 

rson is directed may not be less favorable to the worker than are 
the corresponding terms prescribed by any law, orders, award, or 
industrial agreement applicable to those or to similar services. If no 
scales of remuneration are applicable, the Minister of Labor may 
fix the scale. The Minister of Industrial Manpower may direct 
any person to undergo training prescribed or approved by him in 
order to fit that person to perform services under this regulation. 
Rither the person employed or the employer may apply in writing to 
the district manpower officer for release from a doodinn: 
officer, acting with the authority of the Minister, may grant the 
release wholly or in part. All directions by the Minister of decisions 
of the district manpower officer are subject to appeal. 

British subjects who bave served as seamen at any time since 
April 28, 1941, may be directed by the Minister of Industrial Man- 
power to serve as seamen on any home-trade or foreign-going British 
ship. An exception from this provision is made for persons who, in 
the Minister’s opinion, are more closely connected with any Dominion 
or with India than with either New Zealand or the United Kingdom. 

Under the regulation, the Minister of Industrial Manpower is 
granted broad powers to require registration of employers and per- 
sons available for employment. On the basis of the registration the 
district manpower officers may direct persons into employment or 
training, subject to the right of appeal, protection as to rates of 
remuneration, and other limitations already discussed. 


Obligations Respecting Trade-Union Membership 


The following are deemed to be members of the appropriate indus- 
trial union of workers (if any), as if they had applied for and been 
admitted to membership: Every person employed in accordance with 
the provisions covering essential industries and essential under- 
takings, or in the performance of obligatory nonmilitary services, or 
who is directed into employment as a seaman, or who is under the 
provisions for compulsory employment after registration. Exception 
is made for persons who, by virtue of any award or industrial agree- 
ment, are lawfully employed notwithstanding that they are not 
members of an industrial labor union. If any person who is covered 
refuses or fails to pay to the union any entrance fee, subscription, 
or other sum that he is liable for, the union has the right of appeal 
to the appropriate district manpower officer to obtain payment. If 
the officer is satisfied that the claim is just, that the individual owes 
the sum, and that the authorized union agent has made at least two 
demands, in writing, for payment, then the officer is required to direct 
the employer to deduct the amount from wages and pay it to the 
appropriate trade-union official. 








Industrial Accidents 
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Industrial Injuries, January and February 1944 


INJURIES experienced at work disabled 59,000 employees of man- 
ufacturing plants during January and 60,000 in February.’ Using the 
conservative average of 20 days of lost time for each disabling injury, 
these accidents represent thé loss of 2,280,000 man-days of production, 
without any allowance for the continuing economic losses resulti 
rere: the many deaths and permanent impairments included in the 
totals. 

These estimates are based upon January reports from 11,639 
manufacturing establishments and February reports from 12,390 
establishments. The January reports covered 6,613,000 employees, or 
nearly 40 percent of the total estimated employment in manufacturing 
during the month. For February the coverage amounted to 7,064,000 
employees, or nearly 43 percent of all manufacturing employment. 

n the basis of information available at the end of each month, 
sporeenataly four-tenths of 1 percent of the injuries were fatal and 
about 3.0 percent had developed into permanent physical impairments, 
However, the final outcome of many of the injuries was not known at 
the time the reports were prepared. It is reasonably certain, there 
fore, that these proportions of serious injuries will be increased when 
later information becomes available. 

Cumulative injury-frequency rates for the first 2 months of 1944 
ranged from an average of 5.1 disabling injuries for every million 
employee-hours worked in the explosives industry to an average of 
58.1 in plants manufacturing wooden containers. Other industries 
which had 2-month average frequency rates of less than 10 were 
sighting and fire-control equipment, 5.8; women’s clothing, 6.1; rayon 
and allied products, 6.2; aircraft, 8.4; soap and glycerin, 8.5; radios 
and phonographs, 8.7; cement, 9.0; iron and steel, 9.3; petroleum 
refining, 9.4; and military tanks 9.8. 

In addition to wooden containers there were six other industries with 
2-month rates of over 40. Miscellaneous lumber products, 40.2; 
brick, tile, and terra cotta, 40.9; planing mills, 43.1; foundries (iron 
and steel), 43.2; plate fabrication and boiler-shop products, 43.6; and 
sawmill, 51.3. 

Nine of the 62 industries, for which both 1943 and 1944 information 
was available, had 2-month cumulative frequency rates in 1944 whieh 
were 5 or more frequency-rate points lower than their 1943 averages. 
Twenty-six other industries had cumulative rates in 1944 which were 


1 Includes clerical and executive employees, but excludes proprietors and self-employed. 
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Industrial Accidents 
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st least a full frequency-rate point lower than the corresponding 1943 
averages. Increases of 5 or more points over the 1943 rates were 
shown for 2 industries, and minor increases of 1 or more points were 
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Industry ? 





Agicultural machinery and tractors 

Aircraft aercinpinnapaenipena armen 7 
Aircraft parts. Siena he siiepiaceliiennia 
Ammunition, 20 mm. “and over......--- ai 
Ammunition, small-arms __-_-_----- 


Baking. --. 
EEA A ec IEE SE MS 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber- A SEES TPE 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._..........._- ea: SER oe 


Chemical products, not elsewhere classified ®...___- 
Chemicals, industrial. ides We 
TET eal 
CC EEE eee 

Commercial and household machines..._____- 
Concrete, gypsum and plaster products---_- 
i, «chichcnalendibaicandindeimane 


Construction and mining machinery 
ith a tienda omeadennueee 
Cutlery and edge tools. 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides. - 
ing and finishing - . 

ical equipment and supplies. _- 
Engines and turbines.__........._.-- 
itninnsdindeaiekwctscccaviun 


Fabricated structural steel_- a eee wer . 
Flour, feed, and grain-mill products...._____-__- 

Food products, not elsewhere classified *__-_.__- 
forgings, iron and steel ; 

Foundries, iron and steel. - 

Furniture, except metal. _- ey 

jeneral industrial machinery....._____- 





Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified 6 
ESE NS SOR ae ee rae 
A eS ee ‘ 

leather products, not elsewhere classified §- 

ET ETT 

Metalworking machinery...................-......- J 


seeeeeneous lumber products, not elsewhere classi- 
——————_—— SS TOR BIAT SES ‘ 
Motor vehicles... ............. jaca ea 


Nonferrous-metal products. - - 2 
ce and accessories, not elsewhere classified 6 
Paints and varnishes - 


Paper boxes and containers..................-.--.-.--- 
See footnotes at end of table. 


@OenoOonnty eo NONBINAOwWs WIRCHHOW~T 


February 
Num- 
ber of Fre- 
estab- | quency 
lish- rate 3 
ments 
44 22.3 
56 8.0 
266 12.7 
348 22. 5 
19 10.6 
12 13.0 
34 16.7 
289 17.6 
11 25. 8 
58 17.4 
88 9.1 
90 14.1 
354 7.5 
529 12.9 
383 5.7 
59 18.3 
126 30.5 
11 14.3 
100 28 
190 14 
37 27 
67 25 
54 25 
591 ll 
65 14 
75 2 
116 7 
8 32. 
30 34 
154 31 
570 43 
7 26 
658 23 
30 18. 
151 21 
31 19. 
184 8. 
368 26 
80 10. 
25 30. 
35 33 
211 32. 
766 16 
39 42 
389 23 
118 10 
68 25 
620 26. 
20 13 
69 17 
214 33 
431 26 


QOOnn ADO FO 














January- -1 
; Febru. | 1943: 12- 
January ary 1944 month 
1944 fre- cumule- cumula- 
quency | tive fre- tive fre; 
rate $ quency 
quency rate 4 
rate 
20. 5 21.5 18.9 

8.7 8.4 9.7 , 
12.8 12.8 14.6 
18.5 20.4 24.8 
13.6 12.1 16.0 
15.0 13.7 (5) 
14.0 15.1 (5) 
13.1 15.3 14.0 
63.9 40.9 (5) 
26.0 22.6 19.4 

9.0 9.0 8.7 
15.8 14.8 (5) 
16.7 17.2 18.3 
11.6 12.2 8.5 : 

6.4 6.1 | 5.4 a 
16.5 17.5 (5) 
31.0 30.7 | (5) 
13.7 14.0 (5) 
26. 2 7.6 31.8 
15. 1 15.0 16. 0 
25. 2 26. 8 24.1 
23.1 25. 4 | 22.2 
23.9 24.6 | (5) 

9.8 10.6 11.1 
11.4 13. 2 18.3 
14.2 5.1 11.9 
24.6 31.6 33.0 
26. 1 29.8 (5) 

36. 6 17.4 | (5) 
34.1 32.7 | 39.9 
42.6 43.2 | 42.1 
28.6 27.4 | 28. 1 
21.3 22.5 24.3 
13.5 16,3 | 17.9 
18.5 19.9 17.6 
18.9 19.4 24.3 
10. 4 9.3 | 9.8 
23.3 24.8 | (5) 
10.8 10.8 (5) 
20.5 25.3 (3) 
25.8 30.5 (5) 
19.7 25.3 26. 2 
15.4 16.2 18.9 
38. 5 40.2 (5) 
13.5 18.3 (5) 

10.0 10.0 12.4 
21.9 23.7 25.5 
22.0 24.1 23.7 
34.9 17.9 (5) 

20. 2 18.8 20.2 
29.4 31.6 31.7 
22.7 24.6 26.7 
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Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates! for Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
ond Pilbeary 1944, With Ay. Month Rates for 1943—Continued 





| February January- 
NT Febru- 
| ary 1944 
Industry * N | | cumula- 
tive fre- 
quency 

rate 





_ 
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_ 
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per products, not elsewhere classified *......._______| 
rae and pulp (integrated) NG 
8 a mene ates 
Planing 


Ne aie ‘ ‘ 
(moa 
Railroad equi eins 
Rayon and fed D plats TT | 
Rubber boots an 

Rubber and saber products, not elsewhere classified ° | 
aa eaves 


Shipp Dulles 
ting an: 


Silk and rayon products, not gate classified *. 
Slenghtering and meat packin 


OD 
eSneSSeRa 
NPQ WWQ~7 
NOCINWQ— we ~10 


_ 
Pn 


BBoREBS oREEBSa8 eRSSSHaeN 








wn 
S 
“Oh & NNH WORD ANDAWONS W~SDOwWRUEWO 


os BOWCAAARON DBDNHWOWRAD® 


B® SBSeBESS oBSES 


5 
2 





~ 
oe 
— CO ms 





Tin hes and other tinware 
Tools, except edge tools 
Wire and products 


BES 
BEBNS Bok & BBSOREER oREXBNes oBeSBSo¥ 


— 
o 
- he Oem “ICO on NDASH WOOD HK WOWAWee 


Qmamon~ 


~ 
) 
~ 
ad 





33. 
11. 
43. 
19. 
12. 
28. 
24. 
59. 
18. 


- Oma 0 
SS; 





gunk a &, rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 
y ours Ww 

2A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 
to, 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 

1 Computed from all reports received for the month. Not based on identical plants in“successive months. 

‘ Preliminary rates for the year subject to revision on the basis of the more comprehensive annual survey. 

§ Not available. 

* Not elsewhere classified. 
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Riect of Elimination of Unfair Labor Practices on 
ot Extent of Collective Bargaining 





it) By Emmty Crarx Brown, Operating Analyst, National Labor Relations Board 


®., ESTUDIES by the National Labor Relations Board reveal collective 
bargaining in effect in about two-thirds of several groups of cases in 
78 Bywhich employers’ unfair labor practices have been eliminated through 
() Board action. Illegal interference with the right of employees to 
3? Bwif-organization and to collective bargaining through representatives 
%7 Eoftheir own choosing, when charges of such violations of the act are 
fled with the Board, leads to investigation by the regional offices 
©... Bad an effort to eliminate such unfair labor practices by informal 
1L§ Badjustment. Only in a minority of cases is there a necessity for formal 
a5 faction by the Board, and sometimes by the courts, before compliance 

27 Brith the act is obtained. 

3.6 The success of the informal procedures of the Board is indicated 
0) by the fact that where compliance with the National Labor Relations 

uz (Act was achieved by informal adjustment in the regional offices, with- 
126 Bout formal action, collective bargaining followed in a somewhat larger 
poportion of the cases than where formal action by the Board and the 
©; [courts was necessary. Later charges of violation, which were upheld 

%§ upon investigation, have occurred in only small minorities of these 
® “  ases, not more than 10 percent for any group studied. As a whole, 

however, cases which went through formal procedures had somewhat 
fewer later violations than did the cases informally adjusted. 

A study of the unfair-labor-practice cases closed in six regional 
mount Bofices during 1941 and 1942 found collective bargaining in effect in 
jonths. #1943 in 67 percent of the cases closed on adjustment, and in 60 percent 
df those closed after formal decisions of the Board and the courts. 
The collective-bargaining relationship in the majority of cases involved 
the union which filed the original charge. Later charges of violation 
ifthe act were filed and had been upheld or were still pending in 10.0 
percent of the cases informally adjusted, but in only 4.3 percent of the 
tases closed after formal action. 

Examination of the results of disestablishment of company-domi- 
tated unions disclosed that for all the cases in which the Board 
mdered disestablishment in the period, July 1, 1940—June 30, 1942, 
wllective bargaining was in effect in 1943 in 68.2 percent of those 
dosed on compliance. In a random sample of 100 disestablishments 
by informal adjustment during the period, collective bargaining with 

fide unions had been established in 70 percent of the cases. 

later charges of company domination of unions were filed, and had 

. upheld or were still pending, in 7 percent of the informal cases, 
but in only 3.6 percent of those with Board or court orders. 


588355—44——8 1207 
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When courts have enforced the Board’s order to an employer tg 
bargain collectively despite a claim that the union had lost its majority 
stable collective bargaining has resulted in the great majority of 
instances, according to a study of all the known cases before January |, 
1944. 

It is significant that, in these situations, where there had beg, 
unfair labor practices and compliance with the act had been achieved 
through Board procedures, the coverage by collective-bargainj 


contracts was more extensive than in general. It is estimated that 


nearly three-fourths of the employees in the units involved in thege 
cases are included under collective-bargaining relationships. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ' estimated the coverage of collective 
bargaining agreements in January 1944 as almost 45 percent of al] 
workers in private industry, and 60 percent of the wage earners ip 
manufacturing. The Board cases include nonmanufacturing and 
white-collar employees as well as those in manufacturing. A signi 
ficantly greater coverage by collective-bargaining agreements than 
the general average for manufacturing, nevertheless, is indicated for 
situations in which unfair labor practices have been remedied through 
Board action. 

The National Labor Relations Board in September 1942 initiateda 
program of study of its own operations, with a view to learning, as far 
as possible, the results of particular policies and practices. Included 
in the program is a series of sample studies of the results of unfair. 
labor-practice cases of various types. Three of these studies ar 
summarized here. 


Unfair-Labor-Practice Cases and How They Are Handled 


Cases involving unfair labor practices arise when a charge is filed by 
employees or a labor organization that an employer has violated 
section 8 of the National Labor Relations Act. The act defines as 
unfair labor practices, and prohibits, certain employer activities 
which interfere with the right of employees, under section 7, to self- 
organization and to collective bargaining through representatives of 
their own choosing. The pertinent sections of the act * are as follows: 


Section 7. Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, join, 
or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 

Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the formation or administration of any labor 
organization or contribute financial or other support to it: Provided, That subject 
to rules and regulations made and published by the Board pursuant to section 
6 (a), an employer shall not be prohibited from permitting employees to confer 
with him during working hours without loss of time or pay. 

(3) By discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment to encourage or discourage membership in any labor 
organization: Provided, That nothing in this act, or in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 15, secs. 701-712), as amended from 
time to time, or in any code or agreement approved or prescribed thereunder, or 
in any other statute of the United States, shall preclude an employer from —s 
an agreement with a labor organization (not established, maintained, or 
by any action defined in this act as an unfair labor practice) to require, a8 4 


1 Monthly Labor Review, April 1944, p. 697. 
* National Labor Relations Act (49,Stat. 449). 
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gndition of employment, membership therein, if such labor organization is the 
ntative of the employees as provided in section 9 (a), in the appropriate 
tive-bargaining unit covered by such agreement when made. 

(4) To discharge or otherwise discriminate against an employee because he has 
fled charges or given testimony under this act. 

(5) To refuse to bargain collectively with the representatives of his employees, 
gbject to the provisions of section 9 (a). 

When a charge of violation of the act is filed in one of the regional 
ofices of the National Labor Relations Board, it is investigated by a 
feld examiner. If it proves to be without merit, the filer of the 
charge is urged to withdraw it, or, if necessary, the charge is dis- 
missed by the regional director. If there appears to be merit in the 
dlegations, effort is made to secure an agreement of the parties to an 
sdjustment in accordance with the policies of the act, providing for 
the ending of the unfair labor practices and for appropriate remedies. 
If this is possible and compliance with the terms of the adjustment 
meults, the case is closed. The great majority of the unfair-labor- 
practice cases filed are disposed of in these informal ways, in the 
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rgional offices, by withdrawal, dismissal, or adjustment, without 
the necessity of formal hearing and decision by the Board. Thus, 
during the year ending on June 30, 1943, of 3,849 unfair-labor-practice 
cases closed by the Board, 1,358 or 35.3 percent were adjusted, while 
1499 or 38.9 percent were withdrawn, and 522 or 13.5 percent were 
dismissed before formal action.’ 

When charges cannot be disposed of informally in the regional 
dice, a formal complaint is issued by the regional director, and a 
hearing is held before a trial examiner appointed by the Chief Trial 
Examiner of the Board. The trial examiner prepares an Inter- 
mediate Report in which he summarizes the evidence and gives his 
conclusions. If he finds violations, he recommends a “cease and 
desist’ order and appropriate affirmative action to remedy the viola- 
tions. When the employer complies with these recommendations, 
the case can be closed without further action. More often, however, 
itis necessary for the Board to issue a decision. When the Board 
finds no violation, it dismisses the case. When it finds unfair labor 
practices, it orders the employer to cease and desist from such prac- 
tices, and to take appropriate action to remedy the situation. 

If an employer does not voluntarily comply with the Board’s order, 
the Board’s only recourse is to resort to the courts for enforcement. 
Either the Board or the employer, or any other “aggrieved person,” 
may petition the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for review 
of the order of the Board. The court, after considering the record 
made in the proceedings before the Board, either enforces the order 
m full or with modifications, or dismisses it. In many cases, also, 
tonsent decrees are agreed upon by the parties and entered by the 
court. The decisions of the Circuit-Courts of Appeals are reviewable 
by the Supreme Court upon writ of certiorari.‘ 

During the year 1942-43, only 418 cases, or 10.9 percent of all 
tases closed, were closed on compliance after formal action by the 
Board. Of these, 35, or 0.9 percent, involved only an Intermediate 
Report of a trial examiner; 97 or 2.5 percent, a Board order; 167 or 
44 percent, a consent decree of the Circuit Court of Appeals, issued 


National Labor Relations Board, Eighth Annual Sopa. for year ending June 30, 1043 (p. 91). 
‘See National Labor Relations Board, Seventh Anzual Report, for year ending June 30, 1942 (pp. 10-13), 


ad Eighth Annual Report, for year ending June 30, 1943 (pp. 60-62 
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upon agreement of the parties; and 119, or 3.1 percent, a contested 
court order.® 

The remedies in all unfair-labor-practice cases closed during the 
year 1942-43 included the posting of notices in 1,110 cases, the 
disestablishment of company-dominated unions in 205 cases, the 
beginning of collective bargaining in 493 cases, the reinstatement of 
7,111 discriminatorily discharged workers, and the payment of back 
pay. to 5,115 such workers, aggregating $2,284,593.° 

he studies reported here are the first attempts to learn, for selected 

groups of such unfair-labor-practice cases, their effects upon the extent 
of later collective bargaining and upon any recurrence of unfair-labop. 
practice charges. It is assumed, on the basis of experience, that # 
unfair labor practices are eliminated and compliance with the acts 
achieved, self-organization of employees and collective bargaining wil 
frequently follow. New unfair labor practices may be filed during, 
later process of organization and the effort to establish bargaining 
relationships; but these will be withdrawn or dismissed as without 
merit unless actual violations are found. Three types of evidence am 
used, therefore, in seeking an indication of the success of the Boar 
in effectuating the policies of the act: (1) The extent to which collective 
bargaining has resulted, following the closing of unfair-labor-practice 
cases; (2) the absence of later charges of unfair labor practices filed 
and upheld; and (3) the results of any later representation cases. 


Results of Adjustment of Unfair-Labor-Practice Cases 


The study attempting to evaluate the success of the adjustment d 
unfair-labor-practice cases in effectuating the policies of the att 
included the 800 cases of this kind closed upon adjustment in six of 
the Board’s regional offices during the calendar years 1941 and 194 
These cases were compared with 141 cases in the same regions closed 
on compliance after formal action during this period, 16 after Inter 
mediate Report, 50 after Board order only, 50 after consent decree, 
and 25 after court order. The regions included are the First, covering 
New England; the Eighth, northern Ohio; the Seventeenth and part 
of the former Twenty-Second, which have more recently been com- 
bined in one region covering part of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, and Wyoming; the Eighteenth, covering part of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and North and South Dakota; and the 
Twenty-First, including southern California and Arizona. 

These cases cannot be considered entirely representative of the 
Board’s work, since they do not include New York or Chicago, nor the 
deep South. They do, however, include a substantial number of 
cases, with wide variety of industries, unions, types of community, 
and geographic area, ranging from New England to the Middle West, 
Southwest, and California. The 800 adjusted cases constituted 186 
percent of approximately 4,300 cases Sete by adjustment in the 
2-year period. The 141 formal cases comprised 21.7 percent of. 
national total of 650 cases closed on compliance with Intermediate 
Report, Board order, or court order, during this period. The results 


5 National Labor Relations Board, Eighth Annual Report, for year ending June 30, 1943 (p. 91). In add 
tion, cases closed after formal action included 52, or 1.4 percent of all cases closed, which were dismissed @ 
closed otherwise, after formal action. 

* National Labor Relations Board Eighth Annual Report, for year ending June 30, 1943 (p. 94). 
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of these cases therefore can be considered as at least roughly indicative 
of the — of results of the unfair-labor-practice cases handled during 
is period. 
Sensation on the presence or absence of collective bargaining 
yas obtained from regional directors during the summer and fall of 
1943. Later cases include all those filed through November 30, 1943. 
The types of violations involved in the two groups of cases differed 
ignificantly. The adjusted cases more frequently than the formal 
cases involved only one type of violation, such as discriminatory dis- 
charges or only general ‘interference with organizational rights— 





charges which often come at an early stage of organization before any 
mion is ready to assert a claim to recognition. The cases which re- 

ired formal action tended to be somewhat more complex and difficult. 
they involved company-dominated unions, and refusals to bargain 


combined with other charges, relatively more often than did the ad- 
justed cases. 


EXTENT OF SUBSEQUENT COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining was in effect in the summer or fall of 1943 in 
about two-thirds of the 936 situations in which unfair-labor-practice 
cases had been closed by adjustment or on compliance after formal 
action during 1941 and 1942 in the six regions, if we disregard a few 
in which the company was out of business, or information was not 
available. As shown in table 1, for the 800’ adjusted cases the per- 
centage was 67.0 and for 141 formal cases 60.0.2 Cases were counted 
shaving collective bargaining in effect if reports of regional directors 
indicated that there was a contract, that negotiations were under way 
fora contract, or that a dispute as to contract provisions was before 
the War Labor Board. 


Taste 1.—Extent of Collective Bargaining in 1943, Following Unfair-Labor-Practice 
Cases Closed on Compliance in 1941 and 1942, in 6 Regions 


























| 
All cases with collective bargaining 
information available 
| 
“ | Com- | Infor- 
— | Collective No collective pany | mation 
Basis on which case was closed | of | bargaining bargaining out of not 
Po } in effect busi- | avail- 
\ | Total | ness | able 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
| ber cent ber cent 
Total cases! one | 902} 507| 66.2] 305| 33.8 15 19 
Ee oe eae 800 | 772 517| 67.0 255} 33.0 10 18 
ice after formal action. --..--| 141 135 81 60.0 54 40.0 5 1 
|) SNS ae 66 | 65 35 53.8 | 30 46.2 0 1 
Consent decree_.............- ne 50 | 47 30 63.8 | 17 36. 2 | 3 0 
SS csnuc cdscsins tesa x fe 16 | 69.6 | 7) 30.4) 2 0 
| | 

















'Sunits had both formal and adjusted cases during this period. The duplications are eliminated in the 
"Includes 16 with Intermediate Report only. 





1S of these also had formal cases closed during this period and included here. 

‘If 6 adjusted cases which had later cases with Board orders are eliminated, and also 4 formal cases with 
later charges adjusted, the percentages with collective bargaining in the adjusted and the formal-case groups 
Weaflected only insignificantly, not over half of 1 percent. 
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Approximately three-fourths of the employees in units involved jp 
these cases were estimated to be included under collective-bargaining 
arrangements at the time of report. For 868 cases for which an esi. 
mate was possible, approximately 384,000 of the 515,000 employees, 
or 74.6 percent, were covered. The larger units included a mark Gos 
higher percentage with collective bargaining in effect than did the J ing L 
smaller units. Of 655 cases involving 200 or fewer employees each, § —— 
only 405 (61.8 percent) had contractual relationships, as compared tg 
82 of 111 (73.9 percent) of those with from 200 to 500 employees, and 
76 of 102 (74.5 percent) of those with over 500 employees. In the 
60 units employing more than 1,000 persons each, 44, or 73.3 percent, Vio 
had collective bargaining in effect, covering 76.2 percent of all the 
400,000 employees in these units. 

In considering the generally somewhat greater success of unions jp 
establishing collective bargaming after the informal adjustment of 
cases than after the formal cases, it must be remembered that th § 2" ** 
latter tend to involve more difficult problems, and that in thege § setion § 
compliance is delayed during formal procedures. It will be shown § sums 
below, also, that in a larger proportion of these than of the adjusted § =" 
cases, later representation proceedings were necessary. Employes 
who contested unfair-labor-practice charges through the formal § siscuc 
stages of Board procedure tended to be less ready to enter intos #2 ™™ 
bargaining relationship without Board action to determine the legal J mias (s 
representative of the employees, than were employers who cooperated 
in informal adjustment of the complaint cases. Many of the informl§ 7). 
cases, however, involved only types of violations which often indicate § psior; 
early stages of organization. Nevertheless, by 1943 a substantial hin lal 
majority of the cases had collective-bargaining relationships in effect, was ay 
The fact that two-thirds of the informal adjustments in six region S 


centas 












during the 2 years were followed by collective bargaining in 194, 
accordingly, is an indication of success of the informal procedures df § isco 
the Board. iee-ha 


Types of Violations Coll 


The extent of collective bargaining in 1943, following these cases, 
differed significantly according to types of violations involved § ™Pl0) 
Table 2 shows, for all cases on which collective-bargaining informs § ™Pres¢ 
tion was available, that of the adjusted cases the smallest success in 9S f 
securing bargaining relationships ~ was where the only violations dfiect i 
had been discrimination under section 8 (3) or 8 (4) of the act; bul me f 
even in these cases 58.4 percent were successful in this respect. Th 
cases involving only general interference with bargaining right with c¢ 
under section 8 (1), were next, with 61.1 percent. The most su : 
were the cases where companies agreed to cease refusing to bargamg ™ 
with the legal representative of their employees. In these cases 824 Alth 
percent had collective bargaining in efféct in 1943. Two-thirds d about 
the cases of a company-dominated union under section 8 (2), omitting 
those including also a refusal-to-bargain violation, had collective "2 
bargaining in effect with a legitimate labor organization in 1943. 297 ou 

he formal cases closed on compliance in these regions during th 
same period were too few in number, when classified according # 
violations found, to be conclusive. It is significant, however, 
for all groups except the company-dominated-union cases the p& 
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gntage with bargaining relationships in effect in 1943 was larger for 
the adjusted cases than for those which had gone through the formal 
procedures. 


fuste 2.—Relation of Violations and Extent of Collective Bargaining in 1943, Follow- 
ing Unfair-Labor-Practice Cases Closed on Compliance in 1941 and 1942, in 6 Regions 





—_ 























Adjusted cases Formal cases 
Collective Collective 
bargaining bargaining 
Violations found, by section of act violated in effect in 1943 in effect in 1943 
he) ee ee 
- Per- | x Per- 
| = - 
} — | cent of = cent of 
| total | total 
REET Ase ae eel ee | 2! 517 | 67.0] 135 s1| 60.0 
fection 8 (1): General interference only__..-..-.--.--- | 198| 121] 61.1 17 4 23.5 
fection 8 (1) (2): Company domination of unions ?- aa 62 | 42 67.7 44 36 81.8 
feetion 8 (1) (3) and 8 (1) (3) (4): Discrimination__..-- 284 | 166 58.4 | 36 17 47.2 
fection 8 (1) (5): Refusal to bargain #__..........--.---| 228 | 188 82. 4 | 38 24 63.1 
| | | | 





tncludes only cases for which collective-bargaining information was available. 

‘Including cases with discriminatory discharges (section 8 (3)) in addition to but not including those 
ith refusal to bargain (section 8 (5) ). 

‘including cases with, in addition, discriminatory discharges (section 8 (3) ), or company domination of 
gions (section 8 (2) ), or both. 


Bargaining Agent 


The collective-bargaining relationships in effect in 1943 in the 
majority of cases involved the union which had filed the charge of un- 
fir labor practices. In the 722 adjusted cases on which information 
was available, the charging union had a contract in 466 cases (60.4 

ent), some other union in 51 (6.6 percent), and no collective 
ining was in effect in 255 cases (33 percent). In 135 formal 
cases, the charging union had a contractual relationship in 67, nearl 
me-half, and another union in 14, or 10.4 percent, while no met | 
relationship was in effect in 54 cases, or 40 percent. 

Collective bargaining was more prevalent among cases followed by 
dections, or other Board procedure for the determination of the 
mployees’ choice as to bargaining agent, than in those without 
representation cases. Of 292 cases with such later representation 
cases filed through November 30, 1943, collective bargaining was in 
diect in 1943 in 233, or 79.8 percent, the proportion being about the 
same for the adjusted- and the formal-case groups. Where there had 
been no such representation procedures, however, the proportion 
with collective bargaining was somewhat less—364 out of 610, or 59.7 
percent for the whole group, 61.4 percent for the adjusted cases, and 
49 percent for formal cases. 

Although bargaining relationships had been established by 1943 in 
about two-thirds of these situations, the original unfair-labor-practice 
case had been followed by elections or representation proceedings end- 
ing in adjustment with recognition, in less than a third of the cases, 
297 out of 936. The proportion with such representation proceedings 
was larger among the formal cases than among those adjusted, 58 
out of 141 formal cases, or 41.1 percent, compared to 239 out of 800 

ustments, or 29.9 percent. 

he charging union of the original case was selected as bargaining 
gent in nearly two-thirds (194) of 297 elections or recognition adjust- 
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ments. Another union won in 61, or 20.5 percent. No union won jp 
37 or 12.5 percent of all, and 5 or 1.7 percent were still pending. [p 
10 of the 37 cases in which no union won, however, a later election was 
won by a union which was the original charging union in six instances, 
In 7 other cases where a union won the first election, a later election 
reversed the result, a different union winning. The shift was to the 
advantage of the original charging union in 3 cases, and of some other 
union in the other 4. 


EXTENT OF LATER CHARGES OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


In 18.7 percent of the cases, as shown in table 3, charges were filed 
that employers were again in violation of the act, after the closing of 
the cases studied, and through November 30, 1943. The percen 
with such charges was not greatly different for the adjusted and 
formal cases, being 19.1 owl 17.0 percent, respectively. Three-fifths 
of all of the new cases, however, were withdrawn or dismissed as with- 
out merit. These were only 120 of 209, or 57.4 percent of those which 
followed adjusted cases, but 31 of 40, or 77.5 percent of those which 
followed formal cases. As a result, there were later charges of unfair 
labor practices which were upheld by Board order or by new adjust- 
ments or were still pending when the study was made, in 10 percent of 
the original adjusted cases, but in only 4.3 percent of the formal cases, 

The informally adjusted cases, therefore, show a history of slightly 
more later charges of unfair labor practices, and substantially more of 
such later charges of violations which have been upheld, or were still 
pending when the study was made, than do the formal cases. Never- 
theless in only 10 percent of them were such recurrences of unfair 
labor practices proved or still under investigation. The type of viola- 
tions involved in the earlier cases indicated for many of these situations 
an early stage of organizational effort. Moreover, two-thirds of them 
had achieved contractual relationships by the time of the study, a 
against 60 percent of the formal cases. In view of these indications of 
activity and success of unions in establishing collective bargaining, the 
10-percent record of recurrence of unfair labor practices after the first 
adjustment is, on the whole, evidence of succ ess in the informal adjust- 
ment of unfair-labor-practice cases. 

TaBLe 3.—Number and Disposition of Later Charges ! Following Unfair-Labor-Practice 
Cases Closed on Compliance in 1941 and 1942, in 6 Regions 





Cases with 
Cases with Num ber and of later 


later char; charges 





Basis on which case was 
closed 











19 
ll 
10 
































1 Includes all cases filed through November 1943, and their disp ition as of Feb 1944. 
25 units had both formal and adjusted cases during this period. Duplications are eliminated in-totals. 
3 Includes 16 cases with Intermediate Report only. 
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Results of Disestablishment of Company-Dominated Unions 


A study of the relative success of the Board’s disestablishment of 
empany-dominated unions by formal and by informal procedures, as 
indicated in all cases in which the Board ordered disestablishment of a 
empany-dominated union from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1942, covered 
195 cases. In addition it included a random sample of 100 adjusted 
gases, approximately one-fifth of all in which company-dominated 
mions were disestablished by agreement of the parties during the 2 

. Of the 195 cases with Board order, 40 were closed on compliance 

ith the Board order without court action, 87 on compliance with a 

gurt decree agreed upon by the parties, and 41 after a contested court 

gder; 27 were still pending after Board or court order, when the 
was made. 

The cases included were widely distributed and representative. 

covered all parts of the country, and plants of all sizes, and were 

by 57 A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions, as well as by several national 

md local independent unions. Information as to collective-bargaining 

nthe late spring of 1943 was obtained from the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Satistics’ files and from the Board’s regional directors. 

The cases which went through formal procedures tended to be the 
more complex and difficult cases. A history of earlier charges of unfair 
bor practices was present in only 32 of the 100 adjusted cases, but 
35 (47.9 percent) of 73 in which there were stipulations of the parties 
fr a Board order and consent decree, and in 69 (56.6 percent) of the 
122 cases with contested Board orders. 


EXTENT OF SUBSEQUENT COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining with a legitimate labor organization was in 
diect in 1943 in about two-thirds of all the cases in which disestablish- 
nent of a company-dominated union had been ordered by the Board, 
achieved through adjustment by agreement of the parties, during 
the 2 years, if a few cases where the companies were no longer operat- 
ig or on which information was not available are omitted. As shown 
ntable 4, in a small group of cases which were still waiting for com- 
jliance, collective bargaining with a legitimate labor organization was 
effect in only 42.3 percent. Where the cases had been closed, on 
the other hand, the extent of collective bargaining ranged from 61.5 
percent of those closed on compliance with a court decree consented 
to by the parties, to 76.9 percent of those in which compliance was 
tbtained after the order of the Board without the necessity of court 
xtion. Those in which compliance was obtained only after the case 
lad been contested in court, and a court order issued enforcing the 
Board order, had collective-bargaining relationships established in 72.5 

t of the cases. There was a strong tendency for legitimate col- 
ive-bargaining relationships to come into being following the end 
if the company-sponsored and dominated relationships which are pro- 
libited by the act. The differences found in this group of cases be- 
tween the results of the informal adjustments and of the cases closed 
m compliance after the various stages of formal action are relatively 
little. The adjustments were followed by collective bargaining in 70 
oy of the cases, while for all those closed on compliance after 
order, consent decree, or court order the percentage was 68.2. 
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Tasie 4.—Extent of Collective Bargainirg in 1943 Following Disestablishmeng of 
Company-Dominated Unions,‘ July 1, 1940—June 30, 1942 





All cases with collective-bargaining 
information available 





Num- | Collective 
ber of 


bargaining | No collective 


Basis on which case was closed 


cases 














Adjusted 
Compliance after formal action 
Board order. __.....-.- AS? ROE RSS 





Court order 





ANS BAS} § 


1 Includes all cases with Board order during the period and a random sample of approximately one-fifth 

all cases adjusted during the period. 

2 Includes 1 case in which a Board order during this period before compliance was followed by a new charg 
and a Board order and consent decree. 
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Collective bargaining was markedly more prevalent in the larger plants 
in which company-dominated unions had been disestablished thap 
in the smaller ones. The percentage with collective bargaining ip 
effect in 1943 ranged from 78.7 percent for the cases involving units 
of 1,000 employees or more to only 57.5 percent of cases involving 
under 100 employees each. It is estimated that nearly three-fourths 
of all the employees in these plants were covered by bargaining 
relationships in 1943. 

The formal procedures leading to Board order and court order 
take more time, normally, than does the informal adjustment of 
cases. The question of the possible effect of such lapse of time upon 
the success of unions later in establishing bargaining relationships is 
therefore important. For the adjusted cases on which information is 
available, 70 percent had collective bargaining in effect at the time 
of report, both for the 80 cases closed within less than 1 year of 
the date of filing of-the charge, and for the 10 which were not closed 
until later. For the cases closed on compliance after Board order, 
consent decree, or court order, those which had a lapse of time of 
more than 2 years reported collective bargaining in a larger proportion 
of cases than those closed earlier—57 out of 78 cases (73.1 percent) 
of the former, as compared with 50 of 79 cases (63.3 percent) of the 
latter. Even in cases not closed until after 3 years, 33 of 48 (687 
percent) reported collective bargaining in existence in 1943. Iti 
clear that after these violations of the act have been eliminated, how- 
ever long a time has been necessary to accomplish compliance, labor 
organizations have succeeded in establishing bargaining relationships 
in a substantial majority of the cases thereafter. 

The union which filed the original charge was most frequently the 
bargaining agent by 1943, where bargaining relationships had been 
established. For the 273 cases for which such information was svail- 
able, the charging union had a contract in 145 cases, or 53.1 percent, 
while some other union was established in 36 cases, or 13.2 percent; 
there was no collective bargaining in 92 cases, or 33.7 percent. 
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Collective bargaining was established in a larger proportion of the 
aations where elections had followed the disestablishment of 
the illegal labor organization, than of those without later elections. 
(fthe entire 295 cases, only 132, or 45 percent, had had later elections 





























































































































a- | Infor. by the time of the study. For those on which reports were available, 
ot | eat 8106 of 130 with later elections, or 81.5 percent, had collective bar- 
; [arab Bi gining in effect, but this was true of only 75 of 143, or 52.4 percent, of 
Te. without later elections. 
| The 132 elections which followed the disestablishment of company- 
———. $jominated unions were won by the union which filed the onginal 
‘| a e in 80 cases, or 60.6 percent of the elections; by some other 
2; 4 gufiliated union or a national independent union in 27 cases, or 20.5 
| & ent; by a local independent union in 14 cases or 10.6 percent; and 
4° Bao union in 11 cases, or 8.3 percent. 
0 
l 
. EXTENT OF LATER CHARGES OF COMPANY DOMINATION 
neath f In a minority of cases after the disestablishment of a company- 
wehwp Bdominated union by agreement of the parties, or after a Board or 
court order, there was a later charge that such company interference 
plants had continued or had been revived. 
t 
.. Taste 5.—Extent of Recurrence of Charges of Company Domination Following Disestab- 
units lishment of Company-Dominated Unions,' July 1, 1940-— June 30, 1942 
yl vi | | 
rts Number | with lose 
a Number | with ‘ater | Number and disposition of lat 
‘ining with later | charges | “charges of company domination 
Num-| pending | 
order Basis on which case was closed | ber of} 
cases | | oe 
nt of Per- | Per- | With- | Dises- 

\Num-| cent |Num-| cent Total drawn; Ad- | tablished | Pend- 
upon ber | of | ber | of | or dis- | justed | by Board| ing 
ips is total | 
ion is 
——— tl Reh Be a ae 

ae 00 
ar of Gompliance after formal action__| 187 1 
losed Ay ERIS apidabed |} 40] 
ae eee ete | al 
eee oe Deere oc Court | 
rtion 
ent) ‘Includes all cases with Board order during the period, and a random sample of approximately one-fifth 
: the dall cases adjusted during the period. Later cases included all filed through June 30, 1943. 
‘The number of individual later charges is larger than the number of cases with later charges, since 1 
(68.7 ff awe was followed by 2 and another by 3 later charges of company domination. 
It is ee be, ed — a during this period was followed before compliance by a new charge 
now- ; 
abor § As shown above, in table 5, there were only 34 (11.5 percent) of the 
hips § 295 cases in which later charges of company domination were filed 
through June 30, 1943. However, 23 of the 37 individual later charges 
the J of this sort were. withdrawn or dismissed as being without merit, 9 
een ff charges were adjusted, in 4 a new Board order provided again for dis- 
yail- § @tablishment, and 1 was still pending in March 1944. Altogether 
ent, § ly 14, or 4.7 percent, of the original cases, therefore, had later com- 
ent; § pahy-dominated-union cases in which the charges were proved, or 






were still pending. Such later violations followed the original dises- 
tablishment in only 7 of 100 adjusted cases, 4 of 40 in which the case 
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was closed on compliance after Board order, and 2 of 86 closed gp 
compliance after consent decrees. There were no such cases follow; 
compliance with court orders. One followed a Board order on wh) 
there was no compliance until after a later Board order and consenj 
decree. The cases with court action, accordingly, had markedly fewer 
later violations than did the cases closed after adjustment or afte 
Board order only. The recurrences of these unfair labor practices, 
however, involved only 7 and 10 percent, respectively, of the latte 
two groups of cases. 


Results of Enforcement of Orders to Bargain Despite Claims of 
Union Loss of Majority 


The Board’s usual remedy in cases where employers have beg 
found in violation of section 8 (5) of the act is to order them to bargain 
with the union that represented the majority of employees at the time 
of the violation. A study of cases in which courts have enforced sug’ 
Board orders, despite claims of union loss of majority as a defense 
against enforcement, indicated that stable collective bargaining m 
sulted in the great majority of cases. All the 46 known cases in which 
final court action of this type occurred before January 1, 1944, wer 


included, except 3 in which the company went out of business befor 
bargaining took place, and 2 on which information could not be ob 
tained. Information as to the collective-bargaining situation in early 
1944 was obtained from the Board’s regional directors. 

Contracts resulted from the bargaining that followed Court decrees 
in 39 of the 46 cases, and the poe amg 8 situation was still inconde 


sive as to 2 cases. In 5, negotiations failed to culminate in a written 
agreement. The vitality of the bargaining relationships that devéd- 
oped is indicated by the substantial number of renewals of contracts 
that have occurred. Of the 39 contracts signed, 11 have been renewed 
once, 7 have been renewed twice, 1 has been renewed 3 times, 2 have 
been renewed 4 times, and 12 had not ee expired in January 194 
The 6 remaining contracts expired and had not been renewed. Two 
of those renewed expired at the end of their second term. By je 
1944 the original contractual relationships had lasted for peri 
ranging from a few months to over 5 years for one contract which’ 
still current. Thirty-one of these contracts were still in effect. 

The length of time consumed in securing a final court decree dow 
not appear to have had any significant effect upon the success @ 
unions in obtaining and holding contracts after the decree. Thus, if 
the 3 cases in which 4 years or more elapsed between the filing of the 
original charge with the Board and final court review, bargaining 
resulted in contracts which have been renewed once and were still 
effect at the time of the study. For all cases which involved less that 
4 years, the unions were slightly less successful. 

Cases in which unions were most successful in securing and holding 
contracts were those In which the Board ordered the disestablishmemt 
of a company-dominated union, as well as bargaining with the legl 
representative of the workers. In all 14 cases in this category, coF 
tracts resulted which were still in effect in January 1944. “Of the # 
original contracts, 4 had not yet expired and the remainder had bea 
renewed from one to four times. These figures appear to support tht 
conclusion in the study of the results of disestablishment of compaly- 
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dominated unions, that their elimination furnishes strong impetus to 
the promotion of legitimate bargaining relationships. Cases in which 
yiolations of other sections of the act were combined with section 8 (5) 
violations do not present any such clear-cut relationship. 

Those cases in which contracts were signed after court enforcement 
of the Board’s order to bargain were relatively free of later charges of 
yofair labor practices. Such charges were filed in only 4 cases. 


PPPPPOORN 


Union Agreements in the Leather-tanning Industry in 
1943° 


ABOUT 60 percent of the workers in the leather-tanning industry, 
most of them in the larger establishments, are employed in plants 
which have negotiated agreements with national or international 
mions.? Union organization closely follows the geographical cou- 
centration of the industry, with the result that most of the organized 
workers are found in the leading States of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, although there is some union organization in 
2 of the 29 States where the leather-tanning industry is found. 

The Leather Division of the International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union (C. I. O.) has negotiated agreements covering about 80 percent 
of the organized workers; the United Leather Workers’ International 
Union (A. F. of L.) represents about 10 percent of the organized 
workers, and the remaining workers are organized by various other 
mions whose jurisdiction is ordinarily limited to other industries. 

The present article is an analysis of 40 agreements covering about 
2,500 workers in 120 establishments, representing about three- 
fourths of the total number of workers under agreement during the 
fall of 1943. Three of these agreements, covering about one-fourth 
a the workers, have been signed by associations of leather-tanning 
frms, while the others were negotiated with individual employers. 
Two of the three agreements signed by employers’ associations were 
negotiated by the Leather Division of the Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union—one with the Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which includes 21 firms employing about 3,900 workers, and the 
ther with the Fulton County Tanners’ Association in upstate New 
York, which includes 20 companies employing about 1,100 workers. 
(The terms of the former agreement cover about 600 additional work- 
@, since 39 independent companies in the area have signed terms 
identical with the Association agreement.) The third association 
eeement was signed by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 

orkmen (A. F. of L.) with three tanneries of San Francisco. 

Without exception, the agreements in this industry cover all the 
Production* workers; but executives, supervisory, office and clerical 
onthege and foremen and, in some cases, watchmen, are usually 

uded from the scope of the agreements. 

1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Eleanor T. Royer. More complete data are 
Gren in Bulletin No. 777. 

This estimate is based on data for 255 plants employing over 90 percent of the wage earners currently 


in the industry. It does not include approximately 5,000 workers covered by 9 agreements nego- 
with single-plant organizations which are not affiliated with either the A. F. of L. or C. I. 0. 
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Union Status 


Union membership.—Closed- or union-shop conditions, under whieh 
employees must be union members at the time of their employment » 
become so within a stated period, are specified in 15 agreements 
covering almost half of the workers; in a few of these, including th 
Massachusetts master agreement, old employees are not bounl by 
this condition. 

Eleven agreements, covering about one-fourth of the workers, requir 
“maintenance of membership” for employees who voluntarily join 
the union. 

One agreement which has no kind of membership requirement, 
encourages union membership by specifying that the employer must 
lay off nonunion employees im advance of union members. The 
remaining agreements, covering more than one-fourth of the worker, 
make no reference to union membership but merely grant the unigg 
sole bargaining rights. 

Collection of union dues.—Automatic check-off of union dues 
the company is provided for in 5 agreements, and 13 others permit 
individual employees to authorize deductions from their pay fo 
union dues, although 9 of these specifically provide that such author. 
zation may be revoked at any time. 


Wage Provisions 


Minimum, hiring and occupational rates.—Leather-tanning agree 
ments generally contain little information about wage rates. In 2 
of the 40 agreements, plant-wide minimum rates are specified, 7 & 
tablishing separate minima for men and women; 5 of these 7, and I] 
other agreements which do not specify minimum wage rates, prohibit 
wage differentials based on sex alone. 

ncentive wages.—Almost three-fourths of the agreements indicate 
that both time and piece rates are paid in the respective plants. Ing 
very few of these, other incentive plans are also in effect. Six addi- 
tional agreements, all of them with small companies, refer to time 
rates eat, while in the remaining agreements the basis of wage pay- 
ment is not indicated. 

Advance participation by the union in piece-rate setting is specifi- 
cally provided in 3 agreements. In the Massachusetts master agree 
ment the union is to receive advance notice when a new piece rate 
is to be established, with the right to contest the rate through arbi 
tration, at the end of a 2-week trial period. One agreement provide 
for joint time study in setting rates on new machines or processes, 
and another for joint agreement on any “proposals for changes, either 
in a rate or in the method of computing wages.” 

Interim wage adjustment.—Wage adjustments which affect the gen- 
eral wage level in the plant are allowed during the term of the 
ment in more than half of the agreements. About two-thirds of 
these link wage adjustments to the cost of living and either requife 
automatic wage adjustments or permit wages to be reopened afte 
a stipulated change in the cost of living. The others do not speci 
any reason, but allow the wage question to be reopened at specifi 
intervals, or at any time upon proper notice, upon request of either 


party. 
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Reporting pay and pay for waiting time.—Over three-fourths of the 

ments re. oa payment for a minimum number of hours, gener- 
ty 3. to employees who are either called to work when no work is 
svailable, or who report at their usual hour without having been 
potified that there is no work. 

In about half of these cases the minimum call payment is waived if 
the lack of work is due to a machine breakdown, to the absence from 
york of a member of a work team, or to some other circumstance 
beyond the company’s control. In some cases pay is not provided to 
piece workers for time lost if work is not available within 30 minutes 
df reporting, since presumably they can make up the difference once 
york begins. 

Half of the agreements grant employees pay for the time they are 
required to remain in the plant when machinery breakdown or other 
greumstances prevent them from continuing work, once it has started. 

Transfer rates—The rate an employee receives when transferred 
mporarily to another job is specified in about three-fourths of the 

ents. Generally, employees shifted at the company’s request 
receive the rate of their former job or the rate of the job to which 
they transfer, whichever is higher, whereas employees transferred at 
their own request receive the rate of the job to which they are 
transferred. 

Shift provisions—Half of the agreements refer to night shifts and 
all except 6 of those mentioning shifts require the payment of a shift 
bonus for night work. About two-thirds of the workers employed under 
shift arrangements are paid a bonus of either 2% or 3 cents for the 
second shift and of 5 cents for the third shift; most of the others are 
paid 5 cents for “‘other than day shift” although several agreements 
provide bonuses equivalent to 7 and 10 percent of the day rate. 


Hours, Overtime, and Weekend and Holiday Rates 


Hours and overtime.—Most of the agreements provide for a regular 
$hour day and 40-hour week, and for time and a half for work in 
excess of these hours. Under a few agreements the daily overtime 
varies betause the daily hours may be either 6% or 8, according to 
the work schedule. 

Under several agreements employees in any department who are 
mable to finish a regular day’s production “due to the absence of an 
employee who is a member of the grievance committee,\an officer of 
the union, or a committeeman engaged in performances of an under- 
taking in behalf of the union or any of its members,” must complete 
the regular day’s work, without overtime payment, even though the 
time consumed in so doing extends the hours of work beyond the 

ar daily hours. 

eek-ends.—Although 24 of the agreements provide for the pay- 
ment of premium rates for Saturday and Sunday work, regardless of 
whether such work represents overtime, most of these were negotiated 
before October 1942 and have been superseded by Executive Order 
No. 9240 for the duration of the war. The premium rate for Sunday 
Work is double time ini 6 agreements and time and a half in 18. Time 
and a half is specified for Saturday work in 10 of these agreements, and 
for the sixth consecutive day worked in 3. 
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Most of the other agreements which were negotiated since the 
Executive order follow its provisions and grant double time for th 
seventh consecutive day of work, and, in a few cases, time and a half 
for the sixth day worked. 

Holidays.—In a few agreements pay is provided for’ one holiday 
generally Christmas, even though no work is performed. Two agree. 
ments provide for 2 paid holidays, one for 3 and one for 6. 

Three-fourths of the agreements provide time and a half for work 
done on specified holidays (generally 6). Although double time is 
provided in 6 agreements, these have been superseded by Executiye 
Order No. 9240, which provides time and a half for 6 specified holidays, 


Vacations 


Annual paid vacations, generally 1 week after 1 year’s service, or 
compensatory pay in lieu of vacations, are granted in 34 of the 40 
agreements, including those of almost all the large companies. Three 
agreements allow 2 weeks’ vacation—after 1 year’s service in one cage 
and after 5 years’ service in the others. In about half of the agree- 
ments either vacation pay or a bonus is granted to employees going 
into the armed services. 

Many agreements with vacations specify that the employee must 
actually have worked a minimum length of time during the year, 
generally 26 weeks, to qualify for the paid vacation. One week's 
vacation pay for workers paid on an hourly basis is commonly 40 times 
the regular hourly rate, while for piece workers it is usually 40 times 
the employee’s average hourly earnings during a specified period 
preceding the vacation date. 


Seniority Rules 


Lay-off, rehiring and prom pacity ne: g rights granting preferen- 


tial treatment in lay-off and rehiring, based on length of service, are 
found in almost all the leather-tanning agreements, although such 
rights are not acquired until a probationary period, normally 6 months, 
has been served. Almost all the agreements include clauses protecting 
the seniority rights of employees who leave for military service. Over 
one-fourth provide for reemployment to a position of “like seniority” 
for employees ‘‘drafted”’ for nonmilitary employment or war work. 

A large majority of the agreements define seniority as length of 
service in a department, some specify department seniority for new 
employees and plant seniority for longer service employees, and & 
few provide for seniority on a plant-wide basis. Before lay-offs are 
made, a majority of the agreements provide for work sharing by 
reducing hours to a stated mimimum, usually 32 hours a week. en 
lay-offs become necessary, seniority within the unit specified, qualified 
in most cases by ability, determines the order. Rehiring is in reverse 
order to that of lay-off. Competence is almost always deemed the 
determining factor in making promotions, with seniority a poerye 
consideration applicable where the ability of applicants is about equal. 

About half | the agreements specify that if employees are displaced 
by the introduction of new machinery, those with the longest service 
on the operation displaced are either given preference in employment 
on the new machines, provided they are capable of doing the work 
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1c@ the Bequired after a trial period, or, in some cases, transferred with full 
nh gniority rights to another occupation or department. 
4 
u 7) 

oliday, Adjustment of Disputes 
agree. § Strikes and lockouts are banned completely in 28 of the agreements, 

mdjin 8 others until all the methods in the grievance machinery have 
r Work & heen exhausted. 
ime is § All of the agreements except one describe in detail the steps involved 
cutive Bip settling grievances, and all but 3 provide for arbitration at the 
lidays, uest of either party. 





a majority of the agreements the first step in adjusting disputes 
involves a meeting between the shop steward and the foreman. Under 
the other agreements, the employee may either take up his grievance 








ice, or # with the foreman directly or in company with his union representative, 
he 40 § or he must discuss his grievance with the foreman before calling in his 
Three § representative. Grievances not settled at this stage are dealt with by 
® case Baiccessively higher union and management officials including, specifi- 
agree- B cally, in three-fourths of the agreements, the assistance of international 






mion officials before arbitration is resorted to. 
Arbitration—The Massachusetts master agreement refers all 
wsettled disputes to the Massachusetts State Board of Conciliation 









year, Band Arbitration. In the other arbitration agreements, an arbitrator 
reek’s BH or an arbitration board is chosen at the time arbitration is requested. 
times # The most common arrangement is a tripartite arbitration board 
times # consisting of one or two representatives chosen by each side, together 
eriod B with a jointly selected impartial chairman to function only for the 





particular dispute. To forestall a deadlock in the selection of the odd 
member of the board, many agreements name an outside agency or 
person to choose the neutral person in the event of such deadlock. 
Discharges.—All but 4 agreements grant an employee or the union 
the right to appeal cases of allegedly unjust discharge, generally 
through the regular grievance machinery. A few agreements require 
that the union be given prior notification of the employee’s discharge 














iths, # and that the case be reviewed jointly by the company and the union 
ting B committee. Reinstatement with back pay for a found to be 
te mjustly discharged is specifically provided by over half the agreements. 
ity 









1 of oonooonn 

n 

ny Activities of National Labor Relations Board, 1942-43? 
are 









by § THE major and continuing functions of the National Labor Relations 
hen § Board are (a) to eliminate unfair labor practices which impede col- 
fied § lective bargaining and (b) to settle controversies with regard to rep- 
wse § Tsentation of employees and to certify which union, if any, shall 
the § tepresent the workers in a bargaining unit. In 1943 two additional 
duties were assigned to the Board, namely, those of protecting the 
| me and privileges of telegraph employees affected by the merger 
ed the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Companies, and con- 
ice § ducting strike ballots as provided by the War Labor Disputes Act.? 
. _ are from eighth annual report of National Labor Relations Board, for fiscal year ended June 30, 





157 Stat. 163 (1943). 
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During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 9,543 new cases werp 
filed with the Board, of which 64 percent were representation cages 
and 36 percent were cases of unfair labor practice. Of the 9,777 
cases closed during the year, almost 78 percent were settled through 
amicable adjustment by agreement or were withdrawn or dismissed 
before the institution of formal proceedings. Of the 3,849 unfaip. 
labor-practice cases closed, 35 percent were adjusted by agreement 
between the parties, 39 percent were withdrawn by the complainant, 
15 percent were dismissed by the Board, and only 11 percent required 
compliance by Board decision or court order. 

Over half of the 5,928 representation cases closed during the year 
were adjusted informally, mostly through consent elections or check. 
ing of pay rolls. Over 21 percent of the cases resulted in the cep. 
tification of a collective-bargaining agency following Board elections, 
and about 28 percent of the petitions were withdrawn or dismissed 
for lack of merit. 

In almost two-thirds of the representation cases disposed of during 
the year, a union was successful in securing bargaining rights. The 
results of the elections were as shown in the accompanying table. 


Results of Elections Held by National Labor Relations Board, 1942-43, for Selection of 
Union as Bargaining Agent 





Elections in which union | Elections won by | Valid votes cast 
participated | union | for union 





l l 

Affiliation of participating union : lita ot | seemeher |< | Percent of 
"| eligible | of valia | Num | elections in| Number 
[participated 
642, 384 | 513,815 | 1,398 69.3 | 267,118 





| voters votes cast 
| 


American Federation of Labor. - 
Congress of Industrial Organi- | 

rations 2, 1,044, 265 | 833,406 1,766 75. 515, 271 6.8 
Unaffiliated _ 368, 381 300, 332 416 55. 140, 780 464 
u 

















In three-fourths of the elections held there was only one party on 
the ballot, the choice being for or against the petitioning union. A.F. 
of L. unions won over 80 percent of their uncontested cases, C. I. 0, 
unions 85 percent, and unaffiliated unions 82 percent. In 513 com 
tests between A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions, the C. I. O. won 82 
percent and the A. F. L. 41 percent, while neither obtained a majorit 
vote in the remaining cases. In elections where A. F. of L. and C. 
I. O. unions were opposed by unaffiliated unions, both the A. F. df 
L. and the C. I. O. won a majority of the contests. 

Altogether, 367 notices of labor disputes were filed with the Board 
under the provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act, up to October 
15, 1943. Almost two-thirds of these notices were withdrawn prior 
to the end of the 30-day waiting period and a number of cases were 
pending, the 30 days not yet having elapsed for the required Board 
election. In 63 cases secret ballots were conducted and in 58 of 
these a majority of the employees voted in favor of striking. In 
only 19 cases, however, had a work stoppage actually occurred follow- 
ing the affirmative vote. 
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Convention of A. F. of L. Textile Workers, 1944' 


THE United Textile Workers of America,? an A. F. of L. affiliate, 
held its eighth biennial convention April 24-27, 1944, in Washington, 
D.C. The attention of the 241 delegates, representing 139 of ap- 
proximately 200 locals in the United States and Canada, was directed 
io three major questions: (1) Efforts to increase wages and improve 
working conditions, (2) jurisdictional differences between the inter- 
national and its subordinate federations and councils, and (3) post- 
war prospects. 

Among those who greeted the convention were William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor; Joseph Keenan, Vice- 
Chairman of the Labor Division of the War Production Board; and 
(. M. Fox, of the Conciliation Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 

President Green appealed to the delegates and members of the union 
to continue to do their utmost to help win the war and not engage in 
my strikes—not even local or temporary strikes—no matter what 
grievances or overt acts may provoke them to doso. He also made a 
lea for labor unity and reaffirmed the Federation’s stand against the 

fting of labor, proposed in legislation pending before Congress. 

Mr. Keenan lauded the members of the United Textile Workers of 
America for having “done a first-class job in helping to furnish the 
textile equipment for our armed forces.” 


Wage Demands 


After analyzing the wage structure in the textile industry and 
recounting the efforts of the union to get wage increases above a 
“pitiful $30 a week,” International President Francis J. Gorman 
wutlined the four approaches the union is taking in its drive for higher 
wages: (1) Modification of the “Little Steel” formula, (2) establish- 
ment of graded bracket minimums, (3) correction of substandard 
wages, inequalities, and inequities, and (4) continued consumer sub- 


es. 

The delegates approved this part of Mr. Gorman’s report and 
manimously endorsed the executive council’s program of wage de- 
mands, calling for a general increase of 15 cents an hour, and a raise 
it premium pay of 5 cents per hour for the second shift and 10 cents 
per hour for the third shift. 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern and John L. Afros. 

'The United Textile Workers of America was organized in 1901 as a result of an amalgamation of directly 
tiiliated locals of the A. F. of L. and the American Federation of Textile Operatives and independent 
mions. In 1937, the U. T. W. of A. helped to organize the Textile Workers Organizing Committee, which 
@ilit in 1988. One part, the United Textile Workers of America, returned to the A. F. of L.; the other 
later joined the C. I. O. as the Textile Workers Union of America. According to Secretary-Treasurer 


Joi 
falente, there are still about 5,000 textile workers organized in federal locals of the A. F. of L. 
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Working Conditions 


In adopting a four-point program for improving conditions in the 
industry, the convention instructed the incoming internation, 
officers and executive council— 

1. To take whatever steps are necessary for the creation of union. 
management-government production committees in selected geo. 
graphical sections of each branch of the textile industry, for the pu. 
pose of studying production methods and making recommendations 
for improvement. 

2. To launch a vigorous drive against the Bedeaux (“efficiency”) 
system in all mills in which it exists in any form, however disguised, 

3. To call upon the proper Government agencies to meet the labor 
scarcity in the textile industry by providing (a) nursery facilities in all 
mill communities where such are not available, thus releasing thou 
sands of potential women textile workers who must at present remaip 
at home, and (b) adequate transportation facilities where mills faj 
to provide it. 

4. To appoint independent production study and control commit 
tees to investigate and make recommendations as to a more modem 
and scientific organization of production in the textile mills of this 
country. 


Resolutions 


1. The convention unanimously endorsed a recommendation of 
the committee on organization, urging the employment of additional 
organizing personnel for an intensive campaign ‘‘ among the one million 
unorganized textile workers in the United States and Canada.” 

2. Asserting that there are about 50,000 textile workers in the Prov. 
ince of Quebec and over 100,000 in all of Canada, the convention went 
on record as favoring substantial aid and assistance in the develop 
ment of an organizational campaign for the Province of Quebec and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

3. Declaring that much of “‘the potential energy lying dormant a 
the children of the textile workers” could be mee | through higher 
education, but that the earnings of textile workers are too low 
provide such an education, the convention urged that a free college 
education for every boy and girl in America, irrespective of financial 
ability, ‘“‘be considered definitely one of labor’s post-war plans.” 

4. The delegates pledged “unstinted support to the President of the 
United States in the winning of the war and the peace” and urged 
“the working people of this country, their friends, and neighbors, t 
demand the nomination and reelection of President Roosevelt i 
recognition of the services he has rendered to the country and @ 
confidence that he will lead us in the march of progress.” 

5. The delegates approved the secretary-treasurer’s recommend® 
tion that the mternational union establish a research and publicity 
department. 

6. Declaring that Rhode Island is the only State in the Union that 
has enacted a law providing incapacity benefits for injured workers, 
the convention went on record endorsing such legialation and i- 
structed the incoming executive officers and executive council to pr 
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yide the union’s locals with the proper information to enable them to 
york for the adoption of similar legislation by other State legislatures. 

7. The delegates called on the executive council and the locals to 
give every possible support to special courses for workers conducted by 
colleges and universities. 

Other resolutions called for (1) the preservation of labor’s social and 
gonomic gains, (2) the enactment of adequate laws to provide food 
subsidies and prevent profiteering, high cost of living, and inflation, 
and (3) labor representation on all OPA price panels and rationing 
boards. 


Constitution and Bylaws 


Authority of the international.—One of the most sharply discussed 
issues Of the convention was that of the functions and powers of the 
federations, or departments, in some of the leading branches of the 
industry, and their relation to the international. In his report to the 
convention, Secretary-Treasurer Anthony Valente pointed out that 
he favored organizations in the different branches of the industry, 
but only for purposes of specialization on such subjects as uniformity 
of agreements, work loads, and wage rates in the branch. He charged 
that the federations had exceeded their powers and challenged the 
authority of the international. He specifically singled out the Wool 
and Worsted Federation (with 13,600 members in 68 locals) which, 
he said, ‘‘acting through a so-called convention, voted itself constitu- 
tional powers not granted by, and in conflict with, the constitution of 
the international union.”’ 

To resolve this conflict, the convention amended the constitution 
fart. II, sec. 1) by declaring that ‘‘the international executive council 
shall have complete and final authority and jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to the activities of all federations, departments, councils, and 
local unions.”’ 

Regulation of local publications —In order to eliminate unethical 
practices of some local union publications, such as soliciting and 
accepting advertisements from employers, especially while petitions 
for elections are pending, or during wage negotiations, the convention 
adopted a constitutional amendment (art. II, sec. 9) requiring the 
executive council’s approval of periodicals issued by any subordinate 
body of the union. The amendment stipulated, however, that these 








restrictions ‘‘shall not result in the limitation of freedom of the press as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States.” 

Other important constitutional changes provided 

1. That the international president shall have the power to au- 
thorize any representative to audit the books and records of any local 
union, council, department, or any other subordinate body. 

2. That, whenever, in the opinion of the international president, 
any affiliated organization or any of its officers or members act or 
threaten to act in violation of the constitution, policies, or best in- 
terests of the international, he shall have the authority to (a) suspend 
the charter of any local union, (b) remove from office any officer, (c) 
suspend from membership any member, (d) assume all power vested 
im the executive council. 
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Membership 


3. That the salaries of the union’s two leading executive officers be 
increased by 15 percent, as follows: President, from $3,750 to $4, 
312.50; secretary-treasurer, from $3,300 to $3,795. membe 

In his report to the convention, the secretary-treasurer stated that § membe 
there were 40,900 paid-up members in March 1944. The unions § Ove 


average paid-up membership since its reaffiliation with the A. F. of L, § gre em 




































is given in the following tabulation: * nci 
Total members Men Women pose 
DIOL, i ucenakanedtdididiat 765 536 229 Of 

TARDE cata 6, 500 4, 200 2, 300 Of t 

2061 =i... iis eit i si Meda eb sak 22, 800 13, 700 9, 100 gion 

ENE REESE ee 37, 800 20, 800 17, 000 munic 

_ Seen 40, 000 18, 000 22, 000 union 
1 Includes August through December 1939. Gover 
and lo 

Post-War Prospects Ove 
road 


President Gorman, in his report, discussed at length the immediate h 
and post-war prospects of the textile industry and proposed a course of ns 
action for the union. He said in part: af tho 


* ¥* * All the trade magazines and papers prophesy at least 2 years of con § ig uni 
tinued prosperity for the textile industry after the close of the war. That mean field, 
that full employment can be maintained, wages improved, and gains in working J 
conditions protected and extended. There should be a tremendous domestic Only ¢ 
market for textiles which coupled with the demands through lend-lease for textiles | sional 
in foreign lands, will create an ideal economic condition for the strengthening and Pras 
increasing of our membership. incon’ 

Our common sense and the events of the past tell us, however, that this condi 
tion will not last. Eventually the starved domestic civilian market will satisfy 
its wartime need for textiles, the people of foreign lands will find their own man local g 
facturing facilities restored to operation, and we will be faced with so-called Mos 
“normalcy.” * * * 

What are our problems as textile workers? * * * Our aims must bk wh 
shorter hours, higher wages, a modernized and civilized system of production, and ose 





other improvements in our working conditions. _ 
and t 

Officers and Next Convention _ 

and s 


The principal officers elected by the convention for the ensuing 2 § derica 
years are: President, Anthony Valente; secretary-treasurer, Lloyd § manu: 


. Klenert; seven vice-presidents, apportioned to various parts of derica 
‘ country, and 13 members from the various branches of the industry, § The 
who with the officers constitute the international executive council. fied in 

The next convention will be held in 1946, in a city to be designated 
by the executive council. All gro 


3 Figures submitted by union’s secretary-treasurer. 
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[nionization of Clerical and Professional Workers,1944' 


ABOUT 1,400,000, or one-eighth of the total number of clerical and 

fessional workers,’ are members of national labor unions. These 
members constitute slightly more than 10 percent of the total union 
membership in all occupations and industries. 

Over two-thirds of the organized clerical and professional workers 
are employed by private industry and the remainder by government 

ncies. The proportion of clerical and professional workers em- 
yed in private industry belonging to unions is about the same as 
that in government service. 

Of the clerical and professional workers in private industry who are 
gion members, about one-half aré contend in transportation, com- 
munication, and public utilities. Of the government workers who are 
wion members, about three-fourths are employed’ by the Federal 
Government, chiefly in the Postal Service, and the others by State 
and local governments. 

Over 90 percent of the clerical and professional workers in the rail- 
oad industry and about one-third of those in the telephone and tele- 
gaph industries are union members. Somewhat less than 10 percent 
of the clerical and professional workers in trade, and about 12 percent 
of those in other miscellaneous nonmanufacturing industries belong 
to unions. Most of the professional workers in the entertainment 
feld, such as musicians and actors, are members of labor unions. 
Only a small proportion, less than 5 percent, of the clerical and profes- 
sonal workers in manufacturing establishments are union members. 








nated 





Practically all employees in the Postal Service are union members, 
incontrast to only a little over 5 percent of the clerical and professional 
workers in other branches of the Federal service, and in State and 
local governments. 

Most of the clerical and professional workers belong to unions whose 
membership is restricted to such occupations. However, some unions, 
whose major jurisdictions cover production workers in manufacturin 
plants, have frequently accepted as members the clerical, mente ms 
and technical workers employed by manufacturing firms. This is 
particularly true in the automobile, aircraft, machinery, shipbuilding, 
and steel industries. Likewise, some unions which primarily organize 
derical and professional workers have also organized service and 
manual workers. Outstanding among these unions are the general 
derical and government unions. 

The estimated number of clerical and professional workers in speci- 
fied industry groups who are members of unions is as follows: 


Number 

Ns kts dealin cs wera fecha LACS a el oN ee toa pes ak So ees 
ELA LOOT er Eee Tie Re 950, 000 
Transportation, communications, and public utilities__--_-__----_- 480, 000 
eS ee eR area lin See hes 200, 000 
Finance, entertainment, and miscellaneous nonmanufacturing in- , 
ES RR RG SEN, AGI PAPER PAY , - tS ns Sl achat 190, 000 
AAS BEE TE GL EMIS ANE eg AO ce Brg 80, 000 
Government (Federal, State, local)_............_._-.-.----------- 450, 000 


ee 

' Data are based on estimates prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 

*There are almost 11,000,000 clerical and professional workers engaged in occupations in which unions 
have jurisdiction. Of this group, slightly over 7,000,000 are employed by private industry, and the rest 
(including teachers) by Federal, State, and local governments. These estimates exclude the self-employed, 
nilitary, elected officials, and most proprietors and supervisors. 
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Labor-Union Membership in Colombia, 1942: 


AT THE end of 1942, official statistics of Colombia showed a total of 
809 labor organizations with 102,023 members, as comipared with 645 
unions and 84,497 members in 1938. Both the total number of labor 
organizations and the total membership declined between 1938 and 
1940. After 1940, the greatest increase occurred in 1941—271 organi. 
zations and 34,487 members, an increase over 1940 of 57.5 percent and 
56.6 percent, respectively. The number of organizations, their total 
membership and membership distribution by sex, for the years 1938 to 
1942, are given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Membership of Labor Organizations in Colombia, by Sex and Year, 1938-42 


| 
| Number of ivan 
jorganizations) 





Members 














Occupational Distribution of Membership, 1942 


The occupations of transportation and communication with 30,217 
members accounted for 29.6 percent, and agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing with a membership of 27,364 persons comprised 26.8 percent 
of the total 1942 union membership of 102,023. The distribution of 
agua in various economic activities at the end of 1942 is shown 

elow. 


All organizations 


Transportation and communication 

a, forestry, and fishing 
anufacturing 

Public service and miscellaneous 


At the end of 1942, transportation and communication, agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing, manufacturing, and public service and miscél- 
laneous industries accounted for 81,004 members or 79.4 percent of 
al] such membership. . 


Distribution of Unions and Membership by Departments, 1942 


In 1942, three departments accounted for 52.7 percent of all union 
membership in Colombia. Of these three, Cundinamarca (capital, 
Bogot&) had 31,963 members or 31.3 percent of the total, Atlantico had 
11,350 members or 11.1 percent of the total, and Valle del Cauca had 
10,541 members or 10.3 percent of the total union membership. 


+ 1 Data are from Anuario General de Estad{stica (Bogot&), 1938,"1939, 1941, and 1942 (quoted in El Liberal, 
Bogot&, October 22, 1943). 
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The average number of members per labor organization was 126 
for the 809 organizations registered in the 14 Departments. Antio- 
quia (capital, Medellin) with 237 members had the largest avera 
‘membership per organization, and Huila, with 42 persons, the seal 
et. Cundinamarca (26.7 percent), Caldas, Valle del Cauca, Mag- 
dalena, and AtlAntico registered the largest number of organizations 
gmong the Departments, a total of 506 organizations, or 62.5 percent 
of all organizations. 

Table 2 indicates, by Departments, the total and average labor 
wganization membership and the number of organizations at the 
and of 1942. 


Taste 2.— Membership of Labor Organizations in Colombia, by Departments, End of 1942 
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Trade-Union Membership in New South Wales, 1942’ 


MEMBERSHIP and related statistics are compiled annually in New 
South Wales, Australia, for employer and labor organizations com- 
bined, and additional information is issued for trade-union bodies 
separately. In 1942, the membership of the 204 organizations of 
mployers and workers was 462,786, of whom 382,092 were males 
and 80,694 were females. Funds on hand at the end of 1942 totaled 
£687,644. Of the 449,244 members of labor unions in 1942, nearly 
one-fourth were in the engineering and metal-working group. The 
trade-unions had a balance of £613,023 at the end of the year. 

The growth in number of members of employer and labor bodies 
between 1932 and 1942 was as follows: 


Number 


'Data are from The New South Wales Industrial Gazette (New South Wales, Department of Labor and 
Industry and Social Services) December, 1943. 
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The number of employee trade-unions and their membership and 
percentage distribution by industry, for 1942, are given in the accom. 
panying table. Among the trade-unions, the Federated [ronworkepy 
Association of Australia, New South Wales Division, had the larges 
membership—41,200 on December 31, 1942. 


Number and Membership of Trade-Unions in New South Wales, by Industry, 1942 


le 


| Members | “ Members 
gt CEE, Num- 
Group ber of | ber of 
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Strikes in April 1944 








—|-> BPRELIMINARY estimates for April 1944 show 435 strikes involving 
af ‘7 855,000 workers and 580,000 man-days of idleness. There was an 
400! is fincrease in strike activity over March, although the number of 
615} 4s fvorkers involved and man-days idle were less than in April 1943. 
0 | {2 @ldleness in April 1944 was 0.08 percent of the available working time, 
=| at gs compared with 0.06 percent in March, and 0.09 percent in April 
81} 13 Bayear ago. 


428 A 2-day strike at the Continental Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., involved about 7,000 workers. Strikes at the Allegheny 
—— Bladlum Steel Corporation, Brackenridge, Pa., and at Montgomery 
Ward & Co. in Chicago, each involved 5,000 workers. These were 
the largest strikes in progress during the month. 

The greatest amount of idleness resulted from a 14-day strike of 
fishermen in Seattle, Wash., protesting an OPA order cutting ceiling 
rices for halibut. The strike involved about 2,500 workers in the 
nited States, and also affected fleets in British Columbia. 

Over 50,000 man-days of idleness resulted from the 13-day strike 
a employees of Montgomery Ward & Co. in Chicago, after the 
wmpany refused to extend a union contract containing a maintenance- 
i-membership clause. The contract had expired last December, after 
vhich the company challenged the union’s claim to majority represen- 
tation. The National War Labor Board ordered the company to 
atend the old contract, pending an election to determine the proper 
bargaining agency. The strike and the company’s refusal to comply 
with the WLB order resulted in operation of the properties by the 
Government from April 26 to May 9, during which time an NLRB 





Strikes in April 1944 With Comparative Figures for Earlier Periods ' 














Strikes beginning in Man-days idle during 
month month (all strikes) 
| 
Month | |» , 

o Workers s | Percent 0’ 

Number Number available 
involved | working time 
See seeieetahennanaeiiet ns 435 155, 000 580, 000 0.08 
- | SERINE puaneseendl 360 115, 000 415, 000 - 06 
RA TET TESTE | 384 219, 186 661, 738 -09 
Si latlintitintnitnnaiineindiinintietintenaad 277 56, 038 367, 400 - 06 
EONAR ee } 403 511, 570 7, 112, 742 1.13 
a Fi a eRe aA 228 39, 481 441, 866 08 
SRSA ttvadsncsinnaennndemstunenakacadn 281 396, 166 1.00 











‘All figures exclude strikes lasting less than 1 working day (or shift) and those involving fewer than 6 
Preliminary and subject to revision. 
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election was held and the union (United Retail, Wholesale, ang 
Department Store Employees of America) established its claim as 
bargaining agency. A smaller strike occurred in April at the same 
company’s Kansas City plant. .” 

Eight additional strikes in April each caused 10,000 or more man- 
days of idleness. Issues involved included negotiation of new cop- 
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tracts, cuts in piece rates, wage increases, dismissals, and seniority § lindu: 
wooooen apicalte 
. . . T ~ . . . . — 
Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1944 — 
Food 
THE U. S. Conciliation Service, during April disposed of 2,239 § fumitur 
situations involving 1,212,905 workers (table 1). The services of this } sonand 
agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other in. § Mie. 
terested parties. Of these situations, 276 were strikes and lockouts = 
involving 130,992 workers, 1,355 were threatened strikes and contro. 9 Mining. 
versies involving 550,993 workers. During the month, 348 disputes § #?! 
were certified to the National War Labor Board, and in 20 cases other § Salerro 
agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 233 situations included Pemooai 
investigations, arbitrations, request for information, consultations, — 
etc. ; a 
The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 2 
such as building trades and transportation, and the manufacture of § "5." 
iron and steel, transportation equipment, textiles, food, etc. (table 2), . 
and were utilized by the employee and employers in 45 States, the § tanspor 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Alaska (table 3). — 
Miscellan 
TABLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1944, by Type 
of Situation 
TaBLe 
Type of situation Number Workers 
j - involved 
All types of situations. -............ : joc snlaindeneuinddunet 1 2, 232 1, 212, 0 
Labor disputes-__-..--. pivithienied iiecbvhpbedtonddieszapettatoekcad | 1, 631 681, 985 
Pasensened strikes... = 2. | 174 i738 
reatened strikes 17 4 
Lockouts r ‘ bd Beets Bion sketoad 8 All Stat es 
Controversies - - . .- Fe EE a a liehas titania ol en 1, 181 423, 641 Mabama 
Other situations... .___. pacucknentbatcte ERE ee | 233 87, 530 Alaska... 
EE A AMC SOE Se hare ees, or | 93 | 17,987 Arizona 
_ |” Sipe DORa ep ane Ria Bi RH 12 64,27 fone as 
I A A te AR a br ean aE 26 1, 75% Colorado 
Requests to conduct consent elections --...-..........-..-.---------- 3 105 C rade. 
Requests for verification of union membership...-.-.............----- 8 962 ti 
a cienteanindbnerisanadesdsecesvhabhttesenes 12 47 Dela: 
Soo ona cncucadmpnocckase sn hs , 5 De Si tal a 20 31 District o 
STEN CUREEIIINININL. «Scan danesencscasesvanseseqcssanee 50 2,010 Florid o 
i aan IRA tit MISES I a -R Ac C 9 9 Georgi. ° 
Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 368 443, 381 _ . 
To National War Labor Board -_.-.........--..- 348 438, 005 Intiens 
To National Labor Relations Board--_-- y 8 a 
To other Federal agencies--_..........-- EES: * 4 4 = 
To nongovernmental agencies__....................-.---..- SF. 4 1” Konses 
a RE le RE ET al SE Ry 3 SEES a RE 3 183 Kentucky 
! During the month 138 cases involving 55,993 workers were adjusted subject to hearing officer or arbitra Maine .. - 
tion procedure with the hearing officer or arbiter to be selected by the National War Labor Board. = pen 
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Industria Disputes 





—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1944, by Industries 
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—— 
Disputes Other situations Total 
Industry 
| Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber involved ber involved ber involved 
——— —_ — 
Mi industries 1, 999 | 1, 125, 366 233 87, 539 _% , 232 1, 212, 905 
agicultur eS t+ We Ce ee 27 69, 595 3 4 30 69, 599 
puiiding trades. “a eee 65 15, 213 3 6 68 | 15, 219 
¢ ecctstance 84 23, 703 11 1, 119 | 95 | 24, 822 
Genmanicstions Lebsbnddanescaseewsauwnien 12 71, 136 4 20 16 | 71, 156 
ectrical equipment - 33 13, 673 2 1, 800 35 | 15, 473 
137 120, 017 14 , 726 151 | 121, 743 
furniture and finished lumber 16 4, 067 3 35 | 19 4, 102 
fron and steel___... 247 139, 253 25 12, 476 72 151, 729 
eather... .----- 22 3, 162 15 395 37 | 3, 557 
lamber 48 9, 329 4 171 52 9, 500 
Machinery 101 69, 149 15 5, 062 116 74, 211 
Maritime _____.-. 8 15, 606 ome cae . 15, 606 
Mining - - _ 17 2, 404 sad 17 2, 404 
Motion pictures 2 4 | eee!) eee 2 1, 330 
Nonferrous metals 53 44, 377 6 474 59 44, 851 
Paper... - ; 36 8, 207 3 4 39 8, 211 
Personal service 92 7, 972 7 492 99 8, 464 
Petroleum - -- -.-- 21 7, 946 10 229 31 | 8, 17. 
Printing... ------ 58 8, 991 4 50 62 9, 041 
Professional 5 6, 999 3 210 s 7, 209 
Robber... .- 24 78, 690 4 243 28 78, 933 
Stone, ‘wad and om. 7 16, 685 3 41 76 16, 726 
os 7 44, 164 18 1, 423 91 | 45, 587 
—_—- > 18 23, 866 1 100 | 19 | 23, 966 
a nn choukdtddackoogcasubeabbed 397 16, 292 9 445 406 | 16, 727 
Transportation os 101 24, 919 13 536 114 25, 455 
fransportation equipment = 147 252, 549 25 59, 357 | 172 | 311, 906 
Utilities. _._.. aetia® 27 7, 795 2 59 | 29 | 7, 854 
En onincinayiipnacedovebtinindanten 55 18, 277 26 1, 062 | 81 19, 339 









































Taste 3.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1944, by States 








States 





All Stat es 





Alabama 
Alask: 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


California 
rado._.._- 
Connecticut 


Delaware 

District o of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia... BE 
Idaho 


Hlinois._-- - 
Indiana____ 


Kentucky 





Maine. 











——_ 
@yranad _ 





~ + 
‘assachusetts 
















Disputes Other situations Total 
Num- | Workers |_Num- | Workers | Num-/| Workers 
ber involved ber involved ber involved 
iA 999 | 1, 125, 366 233 | 87,539 | 2,232} 1,212,905 
“20° 8, 493 | 13 | 8, 384 33 16, 877 
1 5 ere A aemaiaseds | 1 | 30 
14 ica nich eceltobstdeddamm 14 8, 884 
7 |g Eere ers 7 | 2, 687 
133 137, 108 | 10 912 143 138, 020 
24 S 9 ae oe ee 24 3, 484 
29 13, 425 | 6 486 | 35 13, 911 
4 | ee Sees 4 | 9,7 
7 811 3 | 180 | 10 | 991 
20 5, 884 4 | 180 | 24 | 6, 064 
8 1,127 3 | 4; nf 1,131 
14 «| aeenese eR rere Fee) | 14 | 380 
414 100, 598 13 861 | 427 | 101, 459 
104 20, 474 9 | 1,410 | 113 | © 21, 
28 6, 408 3 10 | 31 | 6, 418 
6 701 3 25, 016 9 | 25, 717 
22 7, 385 1 248 23 7, 
1] 4, 876 12 | 264 | 23 | 5, 140 
3 438 | 1 1 | 4 439 
24 50, 285 3 19 27 50, 404 
65 30, 296 | 22 | 6, 562 87 36, 858 
107 49, 120 13 1,218 | 120 50, 338 
37 | 10, 221 1 10 38 | 10, 231 
1 | eee 300 
13, 346 | 7 7 
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TABLE 3.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1944, by States 
Continued 
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Disputes Other situations Total 
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Num. | Workers | Num-/ Workers 
ber involved | ber involved | 
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New Hampshire 1,277 
New Jersey ma ib 
New Mexico 
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Tennessee. _....._. 
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Industrial Disputes in Canada, 1943: 


THE 402 strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1943 involved 
218,404 workers and 1,041,198 man-days of idleness. Of these 
totals, disputes in the coal-mining industry accounted for 111 stop- 
pages, and involved 59,017 workers and 204,980 man-days of idleness. 
Approximately four-fifths of the time loss was caused by disputes 
involving 1,000 workers and over. Stoppages lasting 10 days and 
under 15 accounted for 55.7 percent of the days of idleness. Of the 
time lost from work, 43.9 percent occurred in the Province of Quebee, 
19.8 percent in Nova Scotia, and 18.3 percent in Ontario. Wages, 
hours, and other working conditions were the chief factors causing 
disputes, but questions connected with unionism were also im- 
portant. For example, stoppages to attain union recognition num- 
bered 45, involved 18,249 workers, and caused a time loss of 139,127 
man-days during the year. 

Statistics of strikes and lockouts are given in the accompanying 
table, for 1934 through 1943. The record for 1943 is the least favor- 
able in the period covered. In both 1938 and 1939, strike activity 
was at a comparatively low level. Numbers of strikes, workers in- 
volved, and man-days idle have increased steadily in subsequent war 


years. 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1934-43 





Strikes | workers| M Strikes | workers 


7 
and lock- | involved | days idle and lock- | involved 








45, 574, 519 | 41, 038 
284, 028 | 


33, , 

34, 812 276, 997 
71, 905 886, 393 
20, 395 148, 678 























1 Data are from the Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), March 1944. 
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130 
30, 78 
14 
™% BNew Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First Quarter 
1 of 1944' 
tie 
i Summary 
am & NEW residential construction, as measured by the number of new 
0 B onfarm family dwelling units on which construction was started, 
& § fell to the lowest level in almost a decade during the first 3 months 
12m B of 1944. Fewer than 50,000 new units were placed under construc- 
tm Eton, of which three-fourths (37,300 units) were to be privately 
% Bf financed; the remainder (11,600 units) were to be provided in public 
___ § war housing projects. 

Private builders, though limited generally for the last 2 years to 
war housing for which there appeared to be permanent need, began 
york on 9 percent more new units in the first quarter of 1944 than 

olved during the similar period of 1943, when 34,100 units were put under 
theee construction. The 11,600 units provided in publicly financed war 


‘a housing projects in the quarter under review were only one-seventh 
: P § of the number provided in projects started during the first quarter 
ness. § of 1943 when the Federal war housing program was at a peak. In 
= addition to the new family-dwelling units, Federal construction con- 
th tracts were awarded in the first 3 months of 1944 for projects to 
b © B contain 216 converted family-dwelling units, 1,213 dormitory units, 
Dee, Band 7,524 trailers. 
ages, By the end of March 1944, the war housing program had made 
SING Favailable for occupancy or placed under construction Federally 
= fnanced projects containing 511,253 family-dwelling units, 160,800 
1 dormitory units, and 59,994 trailers. Under the privately financed 
, war housing program, 362,028 new units had been completed and 
: 72,961 more were under construction. 
do The valuation of the 48,900 new nonfarm-dwelling units begun 
t d the first 3 months of 1944 is estimated at $139,745,000, or 
"N'Y § dightly more than half of the $275,184,000 estimated for the first 
f quarter of 1943. Since permit valuations of privately financed units 
** f commonly understate actual building costs, it is estimated that 
construction of the new units in 1944 will involve expenditures of 
approximately $157,000,000. 








‘dle Scope of Report 

He These estimates cover the construction of all new family-dwelling 
pas units in the nonfarm area of the United States. The “nonfarm 
, 202 

, 198 


4Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by George Schumm. 
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area’”’ of the United States consists of all urban and rural nonfarm 
places. The urban designation is applied to all incorporated places 
with a population of 2,500 or more in 1940, and, by special rule, to 
a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. Rural nonfarm 
construction includes all construction for nonagricultural use jp 
unincorporated areas and incorporated places of less than 2,509 
population. Hence, urban construction is classified by location, 
whereas rural nonfarm construction is classified according to the 
intended use of individual buildings. 

Building-permit reports collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have provided the basic information for current estimates of regj- 
dential construction. The Bureau began the regular collection of 
these data in 1920, at first including only the larger cities. Sinee 
that time coverage has been steadily expanded until it now includes 
more than 2,400 cities and 1,000 rural incorporated places. In addi- 
tion, since 1939, a small number of counties have reported buildi 
permits issued for their unincorporated areas. Valuable supple 
mentary data, particularly with respect to rural construction, were 
made available for the period January 1940 through August 1942 by 
the Defense Housing Survey, a joint enterprise of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the National Housing Agency, and the Work 
Projects Administration. 

Since building permits are issued when construction work is about 
to start, estimates derived from permits represent the future dwelling- 
unit capacity of buildings upon which construction was started m 
the period specified. No attempt is made here to estimate the nun- 
ber of family accommodations gained by alterations and conversions 
or those lost by demolitions. 


Volume of Residential Construction 


Construction was started during the first 3 months of 1944 on an 
estimated 48,900 new nonfarm-dwelling units, almost three-fifths less 
than during the same months in 1943. Of the new units in 1944, 
over three-fourths (37,300) were started by private builders; the 
remainder (11,600) were to be provided in publicly financed war 
housing projects. 

Since April 1942, private builders’ activities have been generally 
limited to war housing for which there appeared to be permanent 
need, and for which materials were available. Consequently, the 
volume of privately financed new units being provided has remained 
for the last 2 years at the lowest level since 1934 and at less than a 
third of the mid-1941 level. Though private builders started work 
on about 9 percent more new units during the first quarter of 1944 
than during the same period in 1943, the number was 18 percent less 
than that for the last quarter of 1943. On the basis of current 
information there is no reason to expect within the year any sig- 
nificant change, other than seasonal, in the rate of construction of 
new private units. 

The privately financed war housing program of the National 
Housing Agency provided 29,500 new units during the first 3 months 
of 1944, or 79 percent of the private total. New private units not 
built under this program of the NHA (the only legal agency since 
1942 through which private builders may provide new dwelling units, 
alterations or repairs costing $200 or more) consist for the most part 
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gf rudimentary dwellings costing only a few hundred dollars apiece * 
wd of nonwar units‘built to replace structures that have been de- 
droyed when nonreplacement would constitute a hardship. 

The number of units put under construction thus far in 1944 brings 
the number started under the National Housing Agency program 
nce 1941 to 435,000. Of these, 362,000 were completed by the end 
af March, leaving 73,000 still under construction at that time. It 
should be cautioned that the latter figures are based on builders’ 
reports of construction progress and consequently are not strictly 
emparable with estimates based on building permits issued. 

The number of new units for which public construction contracts 
were awarded during the first quarter of 1944 was the lowest in any 
$month period since the war housing program was instituted in 
June 1940. Only 11,600 units were started during these months, or 
lss than a seventh of the 84,000 provided during the first quarter of 
1943 and the 85,500 provided during the second quarter of 1942 
when the program reached its peak. The Federal war housing pro- 

is now virtually completed in most areas and is expected to 
sccount for a progressively smaller part of the new units in the 
future. 

In addition to the new family-dwelling units, Federal construction 
contracts were awarded in 1944 for projects to contain 1,213 dormi- 
tory units, 216 converted family-dwelling units, and 7,524 trailers. 
By the end of March 1944 there had been made available for occu- 
pancy under the publicly financed program 461,586 family-dwelling 
mits, 153,326 dormitory units, and 51,631 trailer units. An addi- 
tional 49,667 family units, 7,474 dormitories, and 8,363 trailers were 
mder construction contract but were not yet ready for use. 


Comparison by Population Groups 


Increasing proportions of the new units were constructed within 
mther than outside of urban areas in 1944. This occurred largely as 
sresult of the completion of most of the large-scale war housing 
requirements, particularly in isolated war production areas where 
construction of whole communities was necessary. In the first 
quarter of 1943, nearly half of the new units were in rural nonfarm 
areas as compared with a third a year later. Publicly financed units 
in particular were more commonly situated within city boundaries in 
1944—-almost two-thirds as compared to less than half in 1943. Private 
builders also tended to build more units in urban areas; these numbered 
18 percent more the first quarter of 1944 than in the corresponding 
period of 1943. In rural nonfarm areas there were 5 percent fewer. 

The number of new units in all city-size groups fell off sharply in 
the first quarter of 1944 as compared with the same period of 1943. 
The smallest declines—22 and 26 percent—occurred in the largest 
md smallest urban places, respectively, and the largest drop—76 
percent—was in cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population. The decline 
m the number of publicly financed units and the increase in the pri- 
vately financed were shared by cities of all sizes. About half of the 
mits of each type, public and private, that were started in urban 
areas during the first 3 months of 1944 were in cities of over 100,000 
Population. In 1943, however, substantially less than half of all 


1See “Construction of $500 Houses in 1943”’ in Monthly Labor Review, December 1943, p. 1058. 
588355—44 8 
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public units and of privately financed 1-family units, about half of the 
private 2-family units, and almost two-thirds of the private mult. 
family units were in these cities. As may be seen in table 1, the de 
creased number of privately financed multifamily units in cities of ove 
500,000 population was almost entirely responsible for the 22-percent 
decline in the number of such units between the first quarter of 1943 
and of 1944. In contrast to this decline was the 16-percent increage 
in 1-family units. The number of 2-family units was the same in 
both periods. 

Of the 37,300 private units started during the first quarter of 1944, 
84 percent were in 1-family dwellings, 7 percent in 2-family, and 9 per. 
cent in multifamily structures. In the same months of 1943, 79 per 
cent were in 1-family dwellings, 8 percent in 2-family, and 13 percent 
in the multifamily type of house. Since mid-1942 virtually all pub- 
licly financed units have been in temporary type structures. 


Tasie 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 3 Months of 1943 and 1944, 
by Population Group, Source of Funds, and Type of Structure 





New dwelling units financed by— 





Totalnew | 


dwelling units : 
Public funds yt 


Area and population group (1940 census) 





First 3 months of— 





1944 | 1043 | 1944 1943 1944 1943 











All nonfarm areas... ‘ 48, 900 |118, 100 | 11,600 | 84,000 | 37,300 | 3% 
Percent of change, 1943 to 1944 —58.6 |........| —86.2 | | +04 |. 
Urban (cities) _.... 32, 700 | 61, 600 7,600 | 40,300 | 25,100 | 21,30 
500,000 and over_.... | 7,200; 9,200, 1,404) 5,266 5,796 3, 4 
100,000-500,000__.... 9,200 | 14,800 2, 586 8,992 | 6,614 5,98 
50,000-100,000 2, 100 8, 900 | 300 7, 112 1, 800 1 
25,000-50,000 - 2,400 | 5,100 | 3, 285 2,100 | 1,815 
10,000-25,000_ - 6,100 | 15, 100 2,002 | 11,320 | 4,098 3,7 
5,000-10,000 _ . 3, 100 5, 000 | 2,526 2, 512 2.4% 
2,500-5,000. . . .. .| 2,600 | 3,500 420 1, 799 2, 180 1,7 
Rural nonfarm areas_- 16, 200 | 56,500 | 4,000 | 43,700 | 12,200 | 12,80 
' 





New dwelling units financed by private funds, 
by type of structure 











1-family | 2family ! | Multifamily* 
All nonfarm areas................ _.| 31,100 | 26,900 | 2,700! 2,700| 3,500, 45 
Percent of change, 1943 to 1944__._.._... nl MEE Leccoscedh WON Ramasamrns —22.2 |....... 
ss 
Urban (cities). ...._. ns ..| 19,300 | 14,800 | 2, 600 | 2,600 | 3,200; 3 
500,000 and over... ..| 4,370; 1,725; 500| 6542 836) Le 
100,000-500,000_ . ....... . ‘ .| 5,042 | 4,031 | 695 926 877 | 51 
50,000-100,000 -| 1,200 | 1,069 | 343 182 257 | 537 
25,000-50, | 1,502} 1,311; 128] 198 470| 
10,000-25,000. . .. . 3, 129 2, 953 511 448 458 } bu) 
5,000-10,000 2,052 | 2,075 | 275 274 185 | 1% 
2,500-5,000 | 2,005 1, 636 | 58 30 117 | 3% 

| 
Rural nonfarm areas__.. scab aie _.| 11,800 | 12, 100 100 | 100 | 300 600 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison by Geographic Division 


War housing needs not only affected the location of new units with 
respect to city boundaries, but sharply accentuated the trend toward 
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ilf of the graphic concentration which has been evident throughout the last 
e mult. § several years. Over a third (17,300) of the new family dwelling units 
the d t under construction during the first quarter of 1944 were in the 
& - “ ; : 
28 of over | Pacific States. Between 7,000 and 8,000 units were in each of three 
-percent § other regions, the East North Central, South Atlantic, and West 
of 1943 § South Central, but only 8,600 units were in the other five regions 
increage 4 combined. Though all regions shared in the 59-percent decline from 
same jn § the total for the first 3 months of 1943, the decreases ranged from 
30 percent in the East South Central and West South Central States 
of 1944, § to 87 percent in the New England States. ; 
1d 9 per. Each of the regions except the East South Central experienced 
79 per | decreases exceeding 80 percent in the number of publicly financed units 
percent § put under construction between the first quarter of 1944 and the same 
all pub- —_ of 1943. The East South Central States showed a 53-percent 
p. 
TaBLE 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, in Specified Quarters, 1943 and 1944, 
and 1944, by Geographic Division, Source of Funds, and Type of Structure 
— New dwelling units financed by— 
nanced by—~ Total new dwelling 
sane units 
Public funds Private funds: All types 
rate funds: Geographic division 
Il types | | | 
First | Fourth} First | First | Fourth’ First First | Fourth First 
——— quarter quarter| quarter| quarter| quarter, quarter quarter; quarter) quarter 
| 4 43 | 1943 | | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 
: 1943 All divisions... ......| 48,900 73,700 |118,100 | 11,600 | 28,300 | 84,000 | 37,300 | 45,400 34, 100 
—— Ef New England... | 500} 1,300| 3,700; 40| 266, 2639| 460| 1,034/| 1,061 
0), +m Middle Atlantic............| 2,300 , 600 | 11, 800 694 480 8,093 | 1,606 3,120 | 3,707 
4 |...am Bast North Central_... 7,900 | 14,000 | 17,500 1, 323 6,040 | 11,423 6, 577 7, 960 6,077 
— West North Central __-. 1,000 1, 400 3, 800 240 450 2, 283 760 950 1, 517 
0; 2m South Atlantic___. .-| 7,200 | 11,500 | 24,800 2,181 | 1,418 | 16,266 5,019 | 10,082 8, 534 
6 3, 94 Bast South Central ...| 2,800 | 3,100 4, 000 1,050 | 957 | 242 1,750 2, 143 1, 758 
4 5,98 West South Central. - ...| 7,900 | 12.100 | 11,200 1,324 | 4,633 | 7,126 6, 576 7, 467 4,074 
0) L™ Mountain - ......... ---| 2,000 2, 500 | 10, 300 934 995 9,199 | 1,066 1, 505 1,101 
0 1,815 Pacific... .. .| 17,300 | 24,200 | 31,000 3,814 | 13,061 | 24,729 | 13,486 | 11,139 6, 271 
S| 37m | 
2; 24 mis c : é 
0 1,7 | New dwellings units financed by private funds, by type of structure 
0 1290 ¥ tek ty sae f- 11 eee iat 
1-family 2-family '! Multifamily ? 
te funds, ae 2 ay, SPRAY F j A i ie 
All divisions. ____. imnauiase 31,100 | 33,300 | 26,900 2, 71 4, 400 2, 700 3, 500 7, 700 4, 500 
New England...............| 427| 772| 920 4 6 36 29 256 96 
tifamily ? Middle Atlantic. __.... ..| 1,000) 2,257 | 2,548 | 322 220 731 185 643 428 
oak East North Central_........| 4,997 6, 135 4,812 869 1,170 567 711 655 698 
West North Central_ 2 669 731 | 917 | 18 179 368 73 40 232 
>| 4 South Atlantic..............; 4,495 5, 646 5, 844 223 500 412 301 3, 936 2, 278 
2 |. ff Bast South Central_----~--- 1,660 | 2,058 | 1,533 78 37| 121 12 48 104 
=== ff West South Centrai_------ 5,879 | 6,220| 3,905, 340| 700| 87| 357| 457| 82 
)| 390 @ Mountain...........------- | 'g90 | 1,357 877 2)  88| 150 150 60 | 74 
1 2 2 ee | 10,084 | 8,124 | 5,535| 820| 1,410) 228  1,682| 1,605 508 
|" abt | 
| 
| 
| 306 ' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
| 37 tIncludes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
1% 
| % Between the two quarters the number of new private units declined 
| —} sharply in four regions, in two the decrease was slight and in the East 


| 





3 with 


oward 






North Central States there was a small increase. In contrast, two 

regions—the West South Central and Pacific—showed gains of 61 and 

115 percent, respectively. These widely differing changes reflect 

Bear! the trend toward increasing concentration of private building 

ina few areas. Only in the Pacific States was the number of new 
ivate units greater during the first quarter of 1944 than during the 
t 3 months of 1943. 
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More 1-family and multifamily type private units were started jj 
the Pacific States than in any other region during the first 3 months 
1944, but 2-family units were more numerous in the East North 
Central States. During the same period in 1943, the former t 
were most numerous in the South Atlantic States, whereas the latter 
occurred most frequently in the Middle Atlantic States. 


wees 
Estimated Permit Valuations 
The estimated permit valuation of the 48,900 new nonfarm family. 
dwelling units started during the first 3 months of 1944 ageregated 
$139,745,000, or about half of the $275,184,000 estimated for the § TH! 


first 3 months of 1943 (table 3). Of the 1944 total, the 37,300 private § snc 
units accounted for $112,004,000 (80 percent). In 1943, the valua- § to ¢ 
tion of the 34,100 new private. units totaled $96,300,000, the 84,000 § ager 
public units approximately $178,884,000. The average valuation of § and 
the new units in 1944 was 23 percent higher than in 1943, chiefly asa § ploy 











































result of the greatly increased proportion of privately financed units Jj regi 
this year having higher average valuations than the publicly financed § are 
units which are almost entirely in temporary structures. edu 
When comparing the private and public valuations shown in table § retu 
3, allowance must be made for the general understatement of con- § juri 
struction costs by private builders when applying for building permits, § tion 
This has been estimated at 15.5 percent on the basis of information § Age 
derived from a field survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, J vet 
After making this allowance, it is estimated that construction of the I 
48,900 units started thus far in 1944 will cost approximately § ime 
$157,000,000. con 
aut 
Taste 3.—Estimated Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, § eve 
First 3 Months of 1943 and 1944, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds rate 
Hes 
Estimated permit valuation (in thousands of dollars): (1) 

First 3 months of— 
—_—_____ 
Geographic division 1944 | 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 PS 
Total Private funds Public funfis! 4p 























} 

All divisions.____- , 139, 745 | 275,184 | 112,004 | 96,300 | 27,741 178,84 ff the 
New England. 1,938 | 10,415| 1,741 | 4,465 197| 5,90 & the 
Middle Atlantic : | $193} 32,797] 5,854 11,918 | 2,339 20, 879 . 
East North Central... 32, 580 | 49,679 | 28,686 | 23,214 | 3,804 | 26,405 ug 
West North Central. ‘ 2, 631 , 795 2,019 3, 619 612 4,1% , 
South Atlantic... 18,7 87,837 | 12,862 | 22,139| 5,901 | 35,68 

East South Central -| 5,483 | 6541| 2674/ 2974| 2900) 357 Bf BV 
West South Central ....--/ 14,799 | 19,545 | 12,330 7,790 | 2,469; 11,78 af ) 
Mountain. ..___. | -&e 24,087} 2.656! 2895; 2198| 21,19 e 
Pacific....______- _...| 50,574 | 66,488 | 43,182] 17,286| 7,302| 49,28 














1 Contract values. 
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Discharged Soldiers 
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Reemployment of Veterans 


THE discharge of more than 1,000,000 men from the armed forces 
ance Pearl Harbor has caused both public and private organizations 
to cooperate in the placement of veterans.’ Of the Government 

encies, the Veterans’ Administration adjudicates pension claims 
and handles service-connected disability cases. The Veterans Em- 
ployment Service looks after the employment interests of all veterans 
registered with the U. S. Employment Service, except those who de- 
sre reemployment in their old jobs. Assistance in the training and 
education of men who must learn a new trade or profession before 
returning to a civilian occupation and who do not come under the 





jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Administration is given by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Training Division of the Federal Security 
Agency. The Home Service of the American Red Cross assists 
yeterans and their families in solving their personal problems. 
Induction of disabled veterans as trainees at subminimum rates.2—In 
line with its efforts to speed the occupational rehabilitation of service- 
connected disability cases, the Veterans’ Administration, on April 10, 
authorized the induction of trainees at subminimum wages. How- 
ever, a prospective employer-trainer who does not pay the minimum 
rate established by the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, is not to be favorably considered unless 
(1) other opportunities for the desired training neither exist nor are 
available in the veteran’s community, and (2) the trainee’s disabilities 
preclude initial entrance into training at the regular minimum wage. 
If these two conditions are found to exist, there may be issued to 
4 prospective employer a temporary certificate for each trainee, valid 
for a period of not longer than 3 months. This certificate authorizes 
the employment-training of a trainee at an hourly wage rate not less 
than 75 percent of the applicable minimum wage, unless after inves- 
tigation a different wage rate appears to be clearly justified. 
Placement of handicapped veterans in the St. Louis area.—On the 
average, 50 handicapped servicemen per day have passed through the 


‘Veterans Placement Division of the USES in St. Louis since Janu- 


26, according to the St. Louis Post Dispatch of March 27, 1944.* 
the 1,400 who have sought jobs, 607 or more have been placed. 
‘The staff has the counsel of an advisory committee consisting of 
men and women representing the armed services, Red Cross, Civil 
Service Commission, City of St. Louis, industry, State Rehabilita- 
tion Service, veterans’ groups, and the two main bodies of organized 

! Information obtained from the Veterans’ Administration. 


* Federal Register, April 12, 1944 (pp. 3910-3911). 
*War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 334, April 17, 1944, 
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labor. Included among the committee members is an eminent loca] 
psychiatrist, to advise on problems of mental readjustment. 

One of the staff is giving intensive training courses to the approxi- 
mately 260 employees of the USES on problems related to the “se. 
lective placement of the handicapped.” In these sessions USES 
employees learn the major types of disabilities and how to fit the 
physical limitations to the requirements of the job. 

One reason for the division’s relative success is that it is staffed 
substantially by veterans of the first war and two men who them- 
selves have service-connected disabilities. These men offer great 
psychological advantages in counseling more complicated cases, 
especially when mental maladjustment is added to the problem of 
physical handicap. 

Rehabilitation program of International Harvester Co.A—The com- 
pany early in 1943 placed in operation a comprehensive program for 
the reemployment (and, where necessary, the training) of former em- 
ployees honorably discharged from military service. Already con- 
siderable numbers of these veterans are returning from service. 

Under provision of the plan, each Harvester veteran will be offered 
‘‘(1) his former position or a position of like seniority, status and pay, 
or, if this is not possible, (2) some other available position for which 
his seniority and ability qualify him, at the same location where he 
formerly worked, or, if this is not possible, (3) some other available 
position for which he is qualified, at some other company location, 
or, if he is unable immediately to qualify for employment by reason 
of physical or other service-connected disability, (4) special training 
and other preparation designed to qualify him for eventual employ- 
ment.” 

Special efforts will be made to take into consideration any new or 
increased abilities, with which employees return from service, as well 
as to try to correct disabilities. Those charged with administration 
of the plan will keep in close touch with the Veterans’ Administration 
and other interested Federal and State agencies. 


* Annual Report of International Harvester Co., 1943. 
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Women in Industry 
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Women’s Wages on Men’s Jobs in New York State 


DURING the first 4 years of World War II, the number of women in 
the labor force in New York State increased 33 percent to a total of 
2,000,000. In this period, women’s employment in the manufacturing 
industries expanded 100 percent and the proportion of women in 
factories rose from 30.6 to 36.7 percent. 

In December 1943, according to a survey of 199 firms which em- 
ployed 396,884 persons of whom 154,587 were women, * 60 percent of 
the 143 manufacturing plants covered were paying inexperienced 
women the same entrance rates as men. In 63 percent of the 56 
nonmanufacturing establishments surveyed, women were being paid 
the same entrance rates as men in all occupations in which they were 
substituted for men. The percentage of manufacturing plants with 

ual pay for equal work was greater in the Metropolitan District than 
Tp-State, being 70 percent for the former and only 47 percent for the 
latter. In the 57 manufacturing establishments which did not 
observe the equal-pay principle, 44 granted automatic wage increases. 

For the purpose of making new workers productive at the earliest 
possible moment, jobs had been “diluted,” or broken down into their 
component parts, to a greater degree than in times of peace. This’ 
survey showed, however, that dilution was necessary because of 
inexperience rather than because of sex. In 27 plants women took 
over the identical jobs of men. In 36 percent of the nonmanufacturing 
concerns at least 50 percent of the women were doing work comparable 
to that done by men. In 45 percent of the war production plants all 
the women employed were on men’s jobs and in two-thirds of the 
plants more than half of the women were doing jobs usually considered 
men’s jobs. 

Women constituted 37 percent of the workers in the manufacturing 
establishments and 50 percent of the workers in the service industries. 
In many plants, men and women worked the same number of hours 
per day, the women’s hours in some plants having been increased by 


special dispensation. 
Manufacturing Industries 


In order to correlate properly the rates of wages of men and women, 
the investigators decided on an analysis of hourly starting rates for 
oly one class of workers—unskilled production workers who were 
hired with the idea of training them for more skilled work. Table 1 
shows the actual entrance rates paid to unskilled men and women 


New York State Department of Labor, Division of Women in 


1245 


‘Women’s Wages on Men’s Jobs. 
Industry and Minimum Wage, February 1944. 
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doing the same work and to unskilled women doing men’s work, 
and indicates that the range of rates for women who replaced mep 
was nearly the same as the rate for men—40 to 80 cents per hour. 


Taste 1.—Minimum Hourly Hiring Rates for Unskilled Workers in Manufacturing 
Plants, in New York State, December 1943 
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WOMEN IN SKILLED JOBS 


In the 143 manufacturing plants surveyed, 450 jobs which were 
reported as the highest paid represented approximately 175 different 
occupations. The remuneration for about 15 percent of the jobs was 
between 70 and 80 cents per hour, for 20 percent between 80 and 9 

‘cents per hour, for 14 percent between 90 cents and $1.00, and for 
over 25 percent $1.00 per hour or more. The highest hourly rates 
paid women in industries where replacements had occurred mainly 
since the war are shown in the following list. 


Multiple-spindle-machine operator in aircraft plant 
Tool grinding in ordnance plant 
Engine-lathe operator in electrical-machinery plant 
Welder in aircraft factory 
Automatic-screw-machine operator in ordnance plant 
nal IEE Ms De Tih EL. ERIE ACE NRE a Meng 3g ht MN Mel dp A ay r. 
Assemblers 
Grinding machine and turret-lathe operators 
Jobs less frequently mentioned: 
All-round machinist 
Linotypists and proofreaders 
Riveter in aircraft plant 
Machinist in instrument plant 
Jobs normally held by women: 
Straw-hat operator in millinery shop 
Sewing-machihe operator in apparel shop 
Forewoman, weaving, in textile mill 


Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Table 2, listing the minimum hourly rates for unskilled men and 
women in the nonmanufacturing industries, shows that over 80 per- 
cent of the job rates for both men and women fell below 55 cents per 
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hour. Hotel and restaurant workers in this group often received 



















































S Wo 
ced men § meals as a supplement to cash wages and the majority of the job 
our. rates under 30 cents and all rates under 25 cents were for waiters for 
yhom tips were common. 
ufacturing 
Taste 2.—Minimum Hourly Hiring Rates for Unskilled W orkers in Nonmanufacturing 
—$__. Firms in New York State, December 1943 
i 
a Distribution of men’s Distribution of women’s 
| job rates | job rates 
nen’s jobs” Hourly rate group Matsa amen 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
—_—. ot he 
ts} Percent iM Allrates............ : a 00.0 
—|———  9§ wand under 20 cents__- SE re er eee ELE aS AS | 1 | 0.7 
5 | 10.0 Mand under 25 cents___._._- {e- whe 4 | 2.8 1 | -7 
a Sand under 30 cents 6 4.2 6 | 4.2 
>| = Wf Mand under 35 cents 7 | 4.9 | 10 6.9 
y| gd BR Sand under 40 cents vactetes 15 | 10. 4 | 21 | 14.6 
>| 9 Bf wand under 45 cents._____- CARE TS LE. 29 | 20.0 | 28 | 19.4 
| be and under 50 cents._____- wits Mets 20 13.9 17 | 11.8 
#2 Bf sand under 55 cents. 37 | 25.7 | 37 | 25.7 
) 3 Sand under 60 cents__ 12 | 8.3 | 10 6.9 
4 a7 @and under 65 cents 6 | 4.2 | 5 | 3.5 
| L3G cents and over_- 7 4.9 | 7 | 4.9 
|e Not reported. - 1 ot 1 | 7 
Equal-Pay Legislation 
h were Since the war began, the States of Washington and Illinois have 
fferent § acted laws embodying the principle of equal pay for equal work. A 
similar law was upheld by the Michigan courts. A fourth State, Mon- 
S was £ 
and 99 — tana, passed such a law at the end of World War I. At the time 
the report under review was prepared, an equal-pay bill was pendin 
nd tor : ; “ me : 
in the New York State Legislature and several other States were 
y rates : : 
; contemplating the enactment of such measures. 
nainly 
Hourly roronee 
rate 
1 50 Women in Four Military Services, April 1944? 
1. 50 . 
1.50 § OVER 148,000 women in the uniform of the United States in April 
1, 40 71. : ’ 
9-149 & 1944, were distributed among four branches of the women’s armed 
0-1. 25 & services as follows: 
D1. 20 Number Recruiting Set 
of rate . 
1, 26 members per week quota 
1. 26 Women’s Army Corps (WAC) !_________- 65, 000 About 1, 000 200, 000 
1. 20 Women’s Reserve, U. S. Naval Reserve 60, 000 eee ESS None 
110 § (WAVES). 
U.8. Marine Corps, Women’s Reserve__-_ 16, 500 |, So 18, 000 
1. 75 Women’s Reserve, U. S. Coast Guard____- 4 7, 600 |<, SEIS 6 13, 200 
1, 51 'This and the Army and Navy Nurse Corps are the only women’s branches of the armed forces that 
1, 44 permit their members to serve outside of continental United States. 
'Temporarily aiming at 1,200 per week. 
* Not reported; no difficulty in securing members. 
‘On February 1, 1944; this figure included 600 officers. 
+ Not reported. 
"Including 1,200 officers. 
and ‘New York State now has a law on the subject. 
per- * United States, Office of War Information, Advance release NB-2367, Washington, April 14, 1944. For 
Previous article on WACs and WAVES see Monthly Labor Review, September 1943 (p. 577). For policy 






@recruitment of women for armed services see Monthly Labor Review, April 1944 (p. 749). 
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Need for Women in Agriculture’ 


ABOUT three-quarters of a million women are required to expand 
the regular farm-labor ranks in 1944. It is estimated that 50 percenj 
of this force will be recruited through the local units of the Women’s 
Land Army in 3,000 counties in the various States. This organiza. 
tion makes its appeal principally to nonfarm housewives, college 
girls, and office clerks. 

The Victory Farm Volunteers, which, like the Women’s Land 
Army, constitutes a sector of the United States Crop Corps, wil 
try to secure 1,200,000 more persons, approximately 50 percent of 
whom will be high-school girls in the 14-17 age group. The remainder 
of the 1944 supply of women and girl farmerettes will be from the 
rural] districts, and will include farm wives who leave their ordinary 
household duties to work in the field, dairy barns, poultry yards, 
or orchards. 

Over 6,000 placement offices have been established by the 48 State 
agricultural extension services to help farmers obtain required work- 
ers. This recruiting program will be coordinated with the activities 
of the U. S. Employment Service.? 

Although tractor driving and other heavy farm tasks are still con- 
sidered jobs for husky men, women will do some work of this kind. 
Recently farmers in Minnesota requested the Employment Service 
to supply 50 trained women tractor drivers. This particular call is 
regarded by the Women’s Land Army as an approval of the work 
done last year by city women farmerettes. According to the National 
Director of the Women’s Land Army, “No such request would have 
come through last spring.” 

Vegetable harvesting is a major farm problem because it demands 
so much hand labor. Women, however, are deft at this kind of 
work. In 1943, Sunday, part-time, and vacation workers played a 
significant role in harvesting. This year, with the earlier organiza 
tion of recruiting campaigns, greater numbers of women are expected 
to be in the groups who will respond to ‘emergency, short-term 
appeals.” It is anticipated that some of these women will aid in 
the spring in cotton chopping. Many more will be required in the 
fall for cotton picking. Among the numerous other farm activities, 
in which woman will be engaged are corn-tasseling, hay pitching, 
wheat harvesting, peanut eatin, and dairy work. 


COPCOESE 


Special Arrangements for Recruitment of Domestic 
Workers in Great Britain® 


CERTAIN forms of domestic work are considered essential in Great 
Britain and special arrangements have been made by the Ministry 
of Labor and National Service to meet the labor needs in this type 
of employment. The work in question consists of paid domestic 


! Data are from Office of War Information, Advance release NB 2367, Washington, 7 —T 14, 1944. 

2 The report states that college girls or other women who desire to do farm work for the summer outside 
of their own State—for example, a girl in a Massachusetts College might prefer an assignment to Pennsyl- 
vania—should write to the Women’s Land Army in care of the Agricultural College in their own State. 

3 Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), November 1943 and February 104. 
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employment in hospitals and institutions for the care of the sick and 
the wounded, old persons, and young children. Domestic employ- 
ment in private households is also included where the lack of per- 
manent domestic help is causing exceptional hardship or where tem- 
rary help is required for emergencies, such as sickness or con- 
ement. First priority is to be given this domestic work, and women 
may be directed to such jobs. 

Workers are to be directed to this type of employment only if 
wages and conditions in the establishments needing help are as good 
as those outlined by the Minister of Labor’s special committee, which 
was established in July 1943 to make recommendations as to minimum 
rates of pay and conditions of domestic workers. In its report the 
committee recommended that existing collective agreements be 
recognized, both in the school-meals service and in hospitals and 
institutions. Minimum rates are recommended for cases in which no 

ements are operating. In the school-meals service, the proposal 
was for hourly rates of from 1s. 2d.‘ for part-time general maids to 1s. 
4d. for cooks; general maids who are regular workers would receive 
£2 12s. 6d. for a 48-hour week. The range of rates for the resident 
staff of adult workers (over 18 years) in hospitals and institutions was 
fom £60 annually for less-experienced general maids to £100 a year 
for cooks. Suggested weekly rates of the nonresident staff ranged 
from 50s. to 60s. for the same categories of workers. Girls of 15 and 
under 18 years working in hospitals and institutions as maids were to 
receive £26, £35, or £45 yearly (according to age) as members of the 
resident staff, and 27s. 6d, 37s. 6d, or 40s. a week on the nonresident 


Other conditions recommended by the committee when no collective 
ement exists include the recognition of 96 hours a fortnight as 
ieorma) standard of working time in hospitals and institutions; 
compensation of overtime by free time in the following fortnight or 
payment for the overtime at time and a quarter; and, for workers with 
§ months’ continuous service, an annual vacation of 1 week with pay 
and payment of full or half wages for stated periods during sickness. 
In addition to the conditions established as a prerequisite for the 
special recruitment arrangements for domestic workers in certain 
establishments, the Minister of Labor and National Service attaches 
special importance to the maintenance of standards for domestic 
service in general. Among other conditions to which attention is to 
be given are the granting of reasonable time off and the provision of 
adequate canteen arrangements and satisfactory working and sleeping 
quarters for the workers. 


4 Average exchange rate of pound, 1943= $4.05. 
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Wages in Iron Mining, October 1943’ 


Summary 


OCCUPATIONAL wage data obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in a study of the iron-mining industry in October 1943 reveal that 
for the industry as a whole, straight-time average hourly earnings of 
workers in the occupations covered amounted to 92.8 cents. Earnings 
for workers in selected occupations varied from 69.6 cents an hour for 
watchmen to $1.342 an hour for operators of power shovels in open- 
pit mines. Nearly half of the workers covered were concentrated in 
occupations for which average earnings ranged from 80 to 90 cents 
an hour. Contract miners, who constituted more than a fourth of 
the workers, were paid average hourly earnings amounting to $1.08 
an hour. 

Substantially different wage levels were found among iron-mining 
areas. In general, the highest rates were paid in the Western region, 
the next highest in the Lake Superior region, and the lowest in the 
Southeastern region. The respective regional averages were: West, 


$1.029; Lake Superior, 95.6 cents; Northeast, 90.0 cents; and South- . 


east, 80.4 cents. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The prodigious demands of mechanized warfare have demonstrated 
once more the vital importance of iron and steel in the life of any 
Nation, and have called attention to a segment of our greatest in- 
dustry that is frequenly neglected—the mining of iron ore. Of the 
basic materials which enter into the manufacture of iron and steel, 
iron ore is, of course, the most important, as it represents over half 
of the solid materials charged into a blast furnace to produce the pig 
iron which is the intermediate product in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. 

Iron mining in the United States began in New England in the early 
colonial period. Ore was obtained from bogs or extracted by crude 
hand methods from outcrops and shallow pits. With the exhaustion 
of these readily accessible sources of supply, various methods of 
underground mining were adopted. Prior to the discovery of the 
rich and easily mined ore deposits in the Lake Superior region about 
the middle of the last century, iron-ore mining was confined to the 
Atlantic seaboard—particularly to New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. The development of the Lake Superior ore bodies 
was hastened during the second half of the nineteenth century by the 
rising demand for iron and steel to meet the needs of the industrial 


. — in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Edith M. Olsen under the direction of Victor 
8. Baril. 
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development, and westward expansion of the country, and by the shift 
of the iron and steel industry from the East to western Pennsylvania 
and other States bordering on the Great Lakes, where large supplies 
of coking coal were available. The disadvantages of transporting 
jon ore Over great distances to blast furnaces is offset by cheap and 
ficient water transportation on the Great Lakes and by the proximity 
of the steel industry to its fuel supplies. 

The irregular but rapid expansion of the iron-ore mining industry 
since 1880 is clearly indicated by the production data presented in 
table 1 for the country as a whole and for the principal producing areas. 


TaBLE 1.—Production of Iron Ore, by District, 1880-19431 
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1 Data for tons produced for 1880-1929 are from 15th Census of the United States, 1930: ‘‘Mines and Quar- 
ties, 1929" (U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 1933); for 1930-43, from Bureau of Mines, 
0.8. Department of Interior. 

1 After 1905, exclusive of ore containing 5 percent or more Manganese. 

*Preliminary figure. 


As late as 1880, over half of the domestic iron ore produced was 
mined in the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and less than a fourth came from the Lake Superior region. Within 
AP bape however, the Lake Superior region accounted for well over 

of all the iron ore produced, and by 1900 it accounted for three- 
fourths of the total. During these two decades the percentage of 
total production mined in the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
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Pennsylvania dropped from 52.7 to 6.0 and that for all other States whet 
except Alabama, declined from 21.3 to 9.6. In the same period, thy § MP" 

ercent of total production mined in Alabama increased substantially, as th 
Since 1900, the percentage of all iron ore mined in the Lake Superig, § o™ 
region has steadily increased until today this region accounts fg § hem 
nearly seven-eighths of the national output. Of the other States fd li 
which iron ore is mined, only Alabama has been able to maintain ity § POP 
relative position as a producer of iron ore. of @ 

Today, iron ore is mined to some extent in about 20 States. The § Pent 
bulk of the production, however, is concentrated in the Lake Superior, grad 
the Southeastern, and the Northeastern districts. More thay Ir 
100,000,000 tons of ore were mined in 1943. The 

More than 85 percent of the iron ore mined in the United States in § te | 
1943 came from the Lake Superior district, which includes mines burd 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Minnesota, the most import § PW 
ant producing State, supplied almost 70 percent of the total domestic § @ 
output for 1943. Michigan, the second largest producer, supplied J pit ! 
about 15 percent, and Wisconsin somewhat less than 2 percent, 
There are six ranges, or groups, of ore bodies in the Lake Superior § 5 © 
district—the Mesabi, Menominee, Marquette, Cuyuna, Gogebie, § #2 
and Vermillion. The Mesabi Range, in Minnesota, alone accounts § m0 
for about two-thirds of the ore shipped from the Lake Superior dis- § 20°F 
trict. A substantial proportion of the iron ore produced in the die W 
trict, particularly in Minnesota, comes from economical open-pit § Pe? 
mines. huge 

The Southeastern district, including Alabama, Georgia, and Vir § le 
ginia, contributed about 8.3 percent of the domestic iron-ore output § ®t 
of 1943. The greater part of the ore produced in this district comes §® t 
from underground mines near Birmingham, Ala. Despite the fact net! 
that the ore deposits in the Birmingham area are of relatively low § St 
iron content, exploitation is profitable because of their favorable 
location with respect to coal deposits and blast-furnace operations, § 8&2¢ 
and also because of the self-fluxing nature of the ore. oper 

The Northeastern district, which includes mines in New Jersey, § ® ® 
New York, and Eastern Pennsylvania, accounted for only 3.4 per § P& 
cent of the 1943 iron-ore production. The decline in the importance mec! 
of this district has been due to inability to compete with the more § &e 
economical operations of the Lake Superior district, rather than to 
depletion of ore bodies. Increased demand for ores to supply eastem phys 
furnaces has recently brought about the reopening of a number of Any 
old mining properties. It is expected that this region will be of the « 


























increasing importance in the future iron-mining industry of the § ™P! 
country. erat 
Most of the iron ore produced in the Western States comes from § M&Y 
the mines of Wyoming, Utah, and California. Although the western § Mat 
iron-ore mines accounted for less than 3 percent of the domestic out- the 
put for 1943, their production represented a sharp increase over 
1942. Ore from these mines is used to supply the needs of nearby 
blast furnaces, a number of which have been put into operation since A 
the beginning of the war. ion 
MINING METHODS a 
> teng 
Iron ore is a chemical compound of iron and oxygen. Magnetite, § #0 


hematite, and limonite are the most commonly used grades of ore and, 
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when pure, contain the highest percentage of iron. Because of the 
impurities, known as gangue, which are always found with the ores 
ys they occur naturally in the ground, the iron content varies greatly 
fom one locality to another. The Lake Superior ores are chiefly 
hematite of a relatively high grade. The bulk of the total output 
gf limonite, or brown ore, comes from Alabama, but the greatest 
proportion of the ores mined in that State consists of red hematite 
of a lower iron content than the Lake ores. The ores of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey consist almost exclusively of high- 
e magnetite. 

Iron ore is extracted by either open-pit or underground mining. 
The former is a comparatively simple method which is used where 
the deposits are relatively soft and near the surface. The “over- 
burden” or earth covering the ore deposits is first removed by large 
power shovels. The ore is then loosened and loaded deoetly into 
cars and is usually hauled out of the pits by locomotives. Some open- 
it mines, however, employ trucks, tractors, or belt-conveyors for 

ulage. Nearly all of the early mining districts were first exploited 
by open-pit excavations. The amount of ore accessible to open-pit 
mining with existent equipment was, however, soon exhausted in 
most of these early districts, and it became necessary to adopt the 
more costly underground methods. 

With the discovery of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, in 1890, 
open-pit mining was revived because of the favorable position of the 
huge ore deposits in this area. Technological improvements and 
heavy capital investments of large operating companies brought about 
continued expansion of open-pit mining there, and a steady increase 
in the proportion of the total output produced by open-pit mining 
methods. About three-fourths of the iron ore mined in the United 
States in 1942 came from open-pit mines. 

Largely as a result of the expansion of open-pit mining and the 
general improvements in mining techniques in both underground and 
gen-pit operations, labor productivity in the iron-mining industry 
43 a whole has increased steadily in the past half century. Output 
per man is much greater in open-pit operations, which are highly 
mechanized, than in underground operations, which cannot be so 
atensively mechanized. 

It is sometimes necessary to improve the chemical composition or 
physical structure of iron ore before shipment to the blast furnace. 
Any process or method of treatment which improves the quality of 
the ore is call “‘beneficiation.” The physical structure may simply be 
improved by crushing large lumps into smaller particles, or by agglom- 
eating fine particles into balls or lumps. The chemical composition 
may be improved by various methods of concentration in which waste 
materials are eliminated in order to increase the proportion of iron in 
the material shipped from the mines. 


THE LABOR FORCE 


Approximately 6 out of every 10 workers in iron-ore mining opera- 
tions are employed in processing occupations either in the mines or 
o the surface. The remainder of the labor force is engaged in main- 
tenance, material movement, and other auxiliary work. In the under- 
ground mines, “company miners” and “contract miners” together 
comprise more than two-thirds of the workers in the processing occu- 
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pations.? These workers and timbermen (who constitute the second 
largest group) account for about one-tenth of the processing workers 
About 8 out of every 10 of the workers in open-pit processing opera. 
tions are employed as churn-drill operators, drilling-machine oper. 
ators’ helpers, grader operators, shovel operators, shovel oilers, and 
trackmen. 

Because of the nature of most of the production jobs, women ape 
not generally employed at iron-mining operations except as office 
workers. At the time of the Bureau’s survey, only 25 women, most 
of whom were employed at one mine, were found in the production 
occupations selected for study. These workers were all engaged in 
surface occupations and, with but two exceptions, were paid the same 
hourly rate as male workers performing similar duties. 

The training of inexperienced workers on the job has enabled iron. 
mining operations in most regions to maintain an adequate labor foree 
during the war. Although the supply of experienced mine workers 
has been exhausted in the effort to meet production schedules, man- 
power shortages have become very critical only in the Northeastem 
mining States. Production of the mines in this region fell short of 
their anticipated output for 1943 largely because of insufficient labor, 
Recruitment of workers is-more difficult in these States than in other 
mining areas because of the greater competition of other industries 
and the small local supply of experienced miners. 


UNIONIZATION OF LABOR 


The working force employed in the iron-ore mining industry is very 
extensively organized by labor unions. At the time of the Bureau's 
wage survey, approximately nine-tenths of the workers employed in 
the establishments studied were covered by union agreements. In 
the Lake Superior region, 65 of the 68 mines studied were operati 
under collective-bargaining agreements with locals of the United 
Steel Workers of America, affiliated with the C.I.O. These 65 mines 
employed virtually all of the workers for whom detailed earnings data 
were obtained. T'wo very small mines in this region were operating 
without union agreements, and the workers in a third mine were rep- 
resented by locals affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

While only about half of the establishments covered in the South- 
eastern district reported union agreements, these establishments 
accounted for fully nine-tenths of the workers studied in the region. 
All of the organized workers in the Southeastern district were repre- 
sented by the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
which is also a C. I. O. affiliate. 

Of the nine mines studied in the Northeastern States, three had 
collective agreements with the United Steel Workers of America and 
one with the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; 
two were operating under agreements with locals affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. The other three mines covered in this region had no union 
agreements at the time of the survey. In the Western region, workers 
in three of the seven mines studied were represented by nationally 
affiliated unions. These three mines employed nearly nine-tenths of 
the workers studied in this region. 


2 “Contract "miners are usually engaged in production work, i. e., the extraction of ore only, and are paid 
on a contract or incentive basis (a stipulated amount per ton, cubic yard, or car of ore mined). “‘Com| 
miners are paid on a time basis and are usually engaged in development work or in the performance of 
work which does not lend itself to payment on an incentive basis, 
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- opera. The data presented in the following pages were obtained by the 
A oper: Bureau of Labor Statistics in the course of a general survey of occu- 
rs, and pational wage rates in the metal-mining industry. The chief purpose 
: of this survey was to provide current basic wage information for use 
nen are i the wage-stabilization program. The present report deals with the 
S office mee structure of the iron-mining industry, and covers both open-pit 
n, most underground mines, as well as the ore-beneficiating plants oper- 
duction sted at the mines. An earlier study analyzed the earnings of workers 
aged in mployed in nonferrous-metal mines and mills.’ ; 
12 Same The wage data on which this report is based were obtained from 
pay-roll and other basic records by experienced field representatives 
of the Bureau. Complete coverage of all wage earners in the industry 


a was not attempted. Information on average hourly earnings, exclud- 
vorkers y 2 Premium payments for overtime and late-shift work, was collected 
;, man for workers in selected key occupations. These selected occupations, 
castern Which are believed to represent adequately the wage structure of the 
hort of industry, accounted for about 70 percent of the total number of wage 


: labor, @ @mners employed in the mining operations studied. All occupational 
’ B classifications were determined on the basis of standard job descrip- 
tions which were used in each of the establishments studied. The 
duties performed by workers included within the individual occupa- 
tions are therefore cliored to be closely comparable. 

In addition to the occupational wage data for each establishment, 
information was also obtained on the number of shifts operated, the 
is very § method of wage payment for workers employed in each occupation, 
ureau's @ trance rates paid to male common labor, the extent of unionization, 
yyed in § and the policy of each company concerning the payment of overtime 
ts. Jn @ and differentials for work on late shifts. The earnings data relate to 
orati typical pay-roll periods in October 1943. 

Uni he survey was made on the basis of a representative sample of 
mines @ ifon-ore mines employing 9 or more wage earners. After careful con- 
ys data § sideration had been given to geographic location, size and type of 
srating § operation, and corporate affiliation, 109 mines, operated by 40 sepa- 
re rep- § tate companies, were selected for study. Sixty-eight of these mines 
were in the Lake Superior district, 25 in the Southeast, 9 in the North- 
South- § east, and 7 in the Western States. 
ments The proportionate representation of the sample varied from one 
region. § tegion to another, depending upon the concentration of the industry. 
repre- § Thus, in the Lake Superior district, 25 percent of all operations were 
orkers, § studied, while in the Southeastern district a 50-percent sample of all 
operations was selected. In the Northeastern and Western regions, 
xe had § however, where the few operations are more widely scattered, nearly 
ca and § all of the mines employing 9 or more wage earners were included in 
orkers; § thesurvey. Because of the difference in the size of the sample studied 
th the § im the various regions, the data have been weighted in arriving at 
union § figures for the country as a whole, in order to assure appropriate 
orkers § Tepresentation of all regions. Thus weighted, the average hourly 
onally § earings shown relate to all workers (approximately 24,000) in the 
ths of § selected occupations covered in 250 mines. Total employment in the 
iron-mining industry for October 1943, including the occupations not 
covered in the survey, is estimated to be about 33,000. 


n other 
lustries 








i are paid 
ompaay ed Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 971); Wages in Nonferrous-Metal Mining and Milling, 
mance > 
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Hourly Earnings 
, T 
WAGE-PAYMENT PRACTICE ay 
Wage earners in most occupations in iron-ore mines are paid on q hout 
time basis. Incentive-wage plans, however, are typically used to min 
determine the earnings of workers employed as contract miners, load- or b 
ing-machine operators, and muckers. These workers are paid ong § #2 1 
tonnage or footage basis and are guaranteed a minimum Sec rate, & ig 
Somewhat more than three-tenths of the workers studied in the survey § Oct 
were employed in occupations in which incentive payment prevails. tume 
The majority of the mines included in the survey reported the mere 
operation of more than one shift. Approximately 62 percent of the in th 
workers studied were employed on the frst, or daylight, shift, 23 per- T 
cent on the second shift, and only 15 percent on the third, or night base 
shift. The payment of shift premiums is not common practice in the reasi 
iron-mining industry. Only two mines reported differential payment pres 
to workers on the second or third shift. Periodic rotation of shifts 
was found in nearly three-fourths of the establishments covered. 
Each of the mines included in the study paid workers at the rate 
of time and a half for all work above 40 hours a week. Workers in T 
90 of the mines were also paid this overtime rate for hours in excess shor 
of 8 a day, although 8 hours constituted the normal workday for a § 2” 
substantial portion of the industry. In 93 of the mines, workers were for 
compensated for holiday work at the rate of time and a half. 4 
‘ 
ENTRANCE RATES FOR MALE COMMON LABOR = 
All but 7 of the 109 mines covered during the survey reported es- ope! 
tablished entrance rates for male common labor. The wide range in oper 
these rates, from 30 to 89.5 cents an hour, resulted largely from re- the 
gional differences in general wage levels. Some of the variation is mat 
also due to the fact that common labor employed at underground indv 
mining operations is customarily paid a slightly higher hourly rate F 
for work inside the mine than that established for comparable work hou: 
on the surface. In the Lake Superior district, 65 of the 68 mines this 
studied paid a minimum entrance rate of 78 cents an hour for common ages 
labor working above ground, while the majority of the 21 underground for « 
mines in this region paid either 81 cents or 81.5 cents an hour for of $ 
underground common labor. In the Southeastern district the rates opel 
paid to common labor in open-pit operations ranged from 30 cents one- 
to 55 cents an hour, and in underground operations from 60.5 to 65.5 and 
cents an hour. Common-labor rates for underground work in the earl 
Northeastern mines were between 65.5 and 81 cents an hour. For und 
the mining operations studied in the Western States, rates ranging men 
from 40 cents to 89.5 cents an hour were paid to common labor. hou: 
This extreme variation in rates is due partly to size of operation, but sixt! 
largely to location, as these Western operations are widely scattered avel 
eographically. In the Southeastern, the Northeastern, and the half 
Western districts, as in the Lake Superior region, slightly higher com- 90 ¢ 
mon-labor rates were paid for enisiqpoind work than for surface ings 
work. evel 
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TREND OF HOURLY EARNINGS 


The level of hourly earnings in iron mining, as in other industries, 
has risen substantially since the outbreak of the war. Gross average 
hourly earnings, as reported to the Bureau monthly by a number of 
mines, rose from 75 cents in January 1941 to 97 cents in October 1943, 
or by about 29 percent. This increase, however, was due in part to 
an increased amount of overtime work at premium rates. Eliminat- 
ing the influence of this factor from both the January 1941 and the 
October 1943 averages, it is estimated that the increase in straight- 
time average hourly earnings was about 23 percent. Much of this 
increase occurred during the spring of 1941, when two large companies 
in the Lake Superior region granted a flat increase of 10 cents an hour. 

The above average hourly earnings, it should be pointed out, are 
based on gross earnings for all workers in the industry and, for that 
reason, should not be confused with the straight-time hourly earnings 
presented later in this report for workers in selected occupations. 


HOURLY EARNINGS BY OCCUPATION 


The basic wage information obtained during the present survey is 
shown by region in table 2. The number of workers and average 
hourly earnings, excluding shift differentials and premium payments 
for overtime work, are shown for 57 selected occupations in under- 
ground and open-pit ane operations. The employment figures 
for each region are weighted to represent approximately all of the 
workers in the occupations for which earnings data are shown. The 
processing occupations are shown separately for underground and 
open-pit mines, and for surface operations. Some of the surface 
operations are common to both types of mines. As stated earlier, 
the earnings data represent more than 24,000 workers, or approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the wage earners employed in the iron-mining 
industry in October 1943. 

For the iron-mining industry as a whole, straight-time average 
hourly earnings of first-shift workers in the occupations covered in 
this survey amounted to 92.8 cents. Individual occupational aver- 
ages ranged from 69.6 cents an hour for watchmen to $1.342 an hour 
for operators of power shovels in open-pit mines. Earnings in excess 
of $1.00 an hour were paid only to contract miners, locomotive crane 
operators, locomotive engineers, and power-shovel operators. Fully 
one-fourth of all workers covered were classified as contract miners, 
and their average earnings amounted to $1.08 an hour. The high 
earnings of these workers in relation to those of workers in other 
underground occupations reflect the influence of incentive wage pay- 
ments. In contrast, company miners, who were all paid on a straight 
hourly basis, averaged only 88 cents an hour. Approximately one- 
sixth of the workers were engaged in the 13 occupations for which 
average hourly earnings ranged from 90 cents to $1.00, and nearly one- 
half were in the 30 occupations for which earnings averaged from 80 to 
90 cents an hour. Workers in 10 occupations received average earn- 
ings amounting to less than 80 cents an hour; these occupations, how- 
ever, accounted for only about one-tenth of the workers. 
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-—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earning of Workers in 














Occupation 





Maintenance 


Maintenance mechanics 
Automotive mechanics 
Bit grinders 
Blacksmiths. - 
Carpenters...-....-. 
Car repairmen. -.- 
Electricians - . 
Mechanical helpers 
Machinists : 
Welders... 






Supervision } 





Working foremen 
Processing, underground 


Cagers, inside __-_.. 
Loading-machine operators 
Miners, company. --- 
Miners, contract 
Muckers.-_.- 
Pumpmen.... 
Timbermen... 
Trackmen..._. 









Processing, open-pit 


Biasters_._... 

Blasters’ helpers 

Crane operators, locomotive 

Drilling-machine operators, produc- 
tion, outside, churn. 

Drilling-machine operators, produc- 
tion, outside, jack hammer and 
mounted. 

Drilling-machine operators’ helpers, 
outside. 

Grader operators 

Pitmen. . ‘3 

Pumpmen. 

Shovel oilers. - 

Shovel operators. _ - Les a 

Trackmen.... ...... 

















Processing, surface 


Car loaders... 

Crusher operators 
Dumpmen...__.. 

Engineers, stationary 
Firemen, stationary boiler'_. 
Millmen_. 

Plant operators 

Pumpmen, concentrating 
Screener operators............ ; 


Inspection and testing 
Samplers... ._. penctensigdeaensacone 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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334 


total 
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Selected Occupations in Iron-Ore Mines, by Region,' October 1943 


Lake Superior dis- ‘ 
trict—Continued | 






































































































7a ; 
oe | | | | | 
|sota— Southeast Northeast West | 
(Contd 
*|Michigan and | | | 
—! -———| Wisconsin | | | | 
| Occupation 
| Other 
@ | Other) anges 
rage (Contd..| | 
ale — 
P Num-| _— | Num- 4 Num- —_ | Num . % Num- | —_ 
y ber of hourly | ber of hourly} ber of hourly| ber of lhourly| ber of hourly 
” | work- | . | work- oa work- earn- | work- | earn- work- | earn- 
ers | ings | °7S ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings 
| | | Maintenance 
} | 
j 40 | 0.928 | 304 |$0.871 | 76 |$0. 827 94 |$0. 840 11 |$1.036 | Maintenance mechanics. 
io) | 1.041 | a ere ee ae 1} @ | v | @) | Automotive mechanics. 
| | 864 | 32 | .823 | 7| .946 34) . 841 ‘ ..-.--| Bit grinders. 
39 | | 989) 86 .898 13 | .671 15 | .835| 10| .929 | Blacksmiths. 
46 | 928; 164] .879 9} .623 63 | .827 | 5 .951 | Carpenters. 
: 9) -862 4; @® fae ‘oalismaiiiion Car repairmen. 
81. - 937 150 | .905 21 | 1.038 44) .857 | 9 | 1.061 | Electricians. 
| 95] ‘854|} 116 | .82%| 81] .707 66 | |737|  20| () | Mechanical helpers. 
| #8 980 80} .893| 6] .983 31} .869| 3] (3) | Machinists. 
| 2 L013; 24| .914 6| .692 1} @ | 7 | 1.168 | Welders. 
Supervision 
9) | @® 84 . 972 | 121 .856 | 117 | 1.019 | 19 (2) Working foremen. 
| | Processing, underground 
60 | 838 | 270 | .854| 2%6| .903| 70] .816|  8| @) | Cagers, inside. j 
ad ance] 356] .854 281 127 | 1.052 |___....|.....-.| Loading-machine operators. 
Bn = 618 . 883 46 (2) 178 . 893 | 56 () Miners, company. 
518 fii02 | 3,936 | 1.074 | 722 | 1.021 | 62/1101) 43] (@) | Miners, contract. 
— 56 | .708| 633] .836| 52) .844 |.-....-|--.---- Muckers. 
10 845 246 . 832 68 . 795 | 15 -818 | 3 () Pumpmen. 
152 | ,9ll 288 . 908 434 | .697 7 - 849 | 23 (2) Timbermen. 
4) ® | 54] .862/ 156 | .706 | 26| .789|  4{ @ | Trackmen. 
| | | 
| | | | Processing, open-pit 
| | | } 
6 | @ |-------]------- = Dicenide | 9] @ | 38/ 1.092 | Blasters, 
pee eee SE Ex 1m bball 4| (3) | Blasters’ helpers. 
= REPRE es =| 1 ?) 9| (2) | Crane operators, locomotive. 
3B | ® 20; .793 te | See ew 9 | 1.123 | Drilling-machine operators, produc- 
| | | tion, outside, churn. 
a a 10 | .460 27 (?) 17 | 1.034 | Drilling-machine operators, produc- 
tion, outside, jack hammer and 
| | | mounted. 
rif | 16 | .754 | ee SES 17 | .917 | Drilling-machine operators’ helpers, 
| | | outside. 
36 oe |... | .| 26 | .660 1} @ 10 | 1.032 | Grader operators. 
Raece-) 26) . 287 | Jo | eee cee 2} @) | Pitmen. 
= | ae 2 , as ee osuedagshiacdaibaemial Pumpmen. 
42 | ® | 8s| @ | 38] .474 4 Q 2| (| Shovel oilers. 
‘ 1@ | wit 187 | 94} 791 6| 4 Shovel operators. 
6 ® | 16 (2) 8 (2) 15 Ge Beecene |------- Trackmen. 
Processing, surface 
2 8i5| 252] .796| 46] .621| 15) .697 6| (@) | Car loaders. 
25 7 54 | .765 | 3 | 1.100 | Crusher operators. 
| 791 8 a A} See Beet | Dumpmen. 
4 - 801 ee | Seem Seer Engineers, stationary. 
. 743 I | sare Nee Firemen, stationary boiler. 
pad i  } eee cee Millmen. 
-----+° cael 37 . 743 |.......|..-.---| Plant operators. 
(3) SNE Ge Tclanod REL Pumpmen, concentrating. 
ororsy (#) 17 | .831 |.....--|.-.----| Screener operators. 
| | Inspection and testing 
H ' Samplers. 
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TABLE 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers 





| ‘ Lake Superior district 
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United States Minnesota 
total 


| 





| 
Total | MesabiR. Other | 
0 e: ange 


Occupation 


| 
| 





Num. —_ | Num- | Aver- | Num: | — | Num. | 

pr oO | ber o r of | ber of 

work- jhouriy work- ey work- es work: | 
ers | ers ‘~ ers 


Recording and control 
Timekeepers. .............. 
Material movement 


Brakemen, inside 
Brakemen, locomotive 
Conveyor men. .... 
Dispatchers. ‘ 
Engineers, locomotive 
Firemen, locomotive - ° 42 
Hoistmen, outside_- . 3 . 48; . . 904 4 
. 858 . 85% y ‘ ° 66 
32 
2 
24 





Motormen, inside _- 
Trammers, ore, inside . . ° | 
Truck drivers _. . > ° ° ° Fe 7a 
Truck drivers, service. 


Custodial 











Change-house men ee : . 790 wo; . I « 18 
Guards... _. ace eae ee : q 937 | 162 “971 | . 995 18 | 
Watchmen wet : - 696 . 762 122 - 760 - 758 13 | 

| | 














1 Lake Superior region includes Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; Southeast region includes Alabama 
and Georgia; Northeast region includes New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; West region includes 
California, Missouri, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

2 Too few workers and/or companies to warrant computation of an average. 
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Selected Occupations in Iron-Ore Mines, by Region,! October 1943—Continued 
——e | | 
Lake Superior dis- } 
trict—Continued 
— en | 
Min- | 
ne- 
sota— | Southeast | Northeast West 
(Contd. | vfichigan and | 
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Num. cr Num- —- Num. Aver- Num. Aver- Num. “| 
| ber of | Inourly| Der - jhourly| — +. hourly +. jhourly| > 2. hourly 
work: | Fearn- | VOTE | earn- | WOK! earn. | WOFE| earn. | WOFK" | carn- 
ers | ings = ings | &S ings ers ings ors ings 
—E —_ _-----— —w } _— a a ———_ 
Recording and control 
4| @ 24 |$0. 816 4 |$0. 843 2 |$0. 938 Timekeepers. 
| | Material movement 
8 'o.s32| 238 |$0.828| 102] .778 7} .864 Brakemen, inside. 
42 | ® | . ae 5 : 5 | (?) es, locomotive. 
— -| ° - . eeces se . poehas oe 4 . 
as [ ie ae A ail 2/ @) 2| (@) | Conveyor men. 
i ool oe oo — MR ss Fee 2| (©) | Dispatchers. 
2 r@ | a ere wey ST 9 | @ acai ard Engineers, locomotive. 
| @) | ail 34 .547 & 3 ......-| Firemen, locomotive. 
* | Sos) aia’ | “a8 | 44 | L002) 9 ‘oot 4 | @) | Hoistmen, outside. 
66 845 392 | .854| 104 | .948 | 69 .770 7 (4) Motormen, inside. ; 
= | pe 124 | .845 |-- a | 21 | .862 se ee, ee, inside. 
1i | ae alee oo/ . = vate ° ic vers. 
4 @ | 12) .75| 2) @ 1} @ . | .919 | Truck drivers, service. 
| | | | Custodial 
| i 
18 .730 | 140| .786 , 41} .626| 27| .639 2 (2) | Change-house men. 
18 @) | 94) .878 | 4/ .793 44) .822 4; () | Guards. 
13 | -780| 58) 766) 66 | . 499 15 | .851 | 4) (@) | Watchmen. 
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On the whole, maintenance workers had slightly higher earnings 
than workers in the processing and material-movement groups of 
occupations. Moreover, within the processing group of occupations 
workers engaged in underground and pit operations earned slightly 
more per hour than workers in surface operations. In the custodial 
group, watchmen and change-house men were among the lowest-paid 
workers in the industry. 

It should be pointed out that general averages for the country as 
whole do not reflect regional differences in occupational structure and 
wage levels and, therefore, have only limited significance. Moreover, 
in the iron-mining industry, the general averages are profoundly 
affected by the earnings of workers in the Lake Superior district, sinee 
nearly three-fourths of the workers were employed in mines in this 
region. 

REGIONAL WAGE LEVELS 


Substantially different wage levels were found among regions. In 
general, the highest rates were found in the West, the next highest in 
the Lake Superior region, and the lowest in the Southeastern region. 
On the whole, wages in the Northeastern region were substantially 
lower than those in the Lake Superior region, but somewhat higher 
than those in the Southeastern region. For example, in 12 of 16 
occupations for which figures are shown for the West and the Lake 
Superior region, earnings were higher in the former region. Similarly, 
in 32 of 40 occupations for which figures are available, the Lake 
Superior region showed higher earnings than the Southeastern region. 
Average hourly earnings, by region, fer all selected occupations com. 
bined were as follows: 


. 
Average hourly earnings 


Lake Superior... -------- Jinncok Qe 
SEE Ser Ae . 804 
OE Te . 900 
A RE es A 1. 029 


Lake Superior region.—Occupational average hourly earnings in this 
region varied from 76.2 cents for watchmen to $1.49 for power-shovel 
operators. Fully three-fifths of the workers covered in the region 
were engaged in the 22 occupations for which the average earnings 
amounted to 90 cents an hour or more, and somewhat more than one- 
third of the workers were in occupations having average earnings 
between 80 and 90 cents an hour. Earnings below 80 cents an hour 
were paid to workers in three processing occupations, namely, muckers 
in underground mines and pitmen and trackmen in open-pit mines, 
and to change-house men and watchmen in the custodial group 
of occupations. 

Iron-ore mines in Minnesota, which include the operations of the 
Mesabi, Cuyuna, and Vermillion ranges, accounted for more than half 
of the workers studied in the Lake Superior district. Forty-five per- 
cent of the workers covered in Minnesota mines were concentrated in 
occupations having average earnings within the range of 90 cents to 
$1.00 an hour, and one-fifth of the workers, the majority of whom 
were contract miners, were in occupations with average earnings in 
excess of $1.00 an hour. The lowest hourly rate for any of the pro- 
cessing occupations was paid to trackmen in the open-pit mines, who 
averaged 78.1 cents. In only two other occupations, change-house 
men and watchmen, did workers average less than 80 cents per hour, 
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only one was an open-pit operation. 
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Nearly four-fifths of the workers in Minnesota are employed in the 
Mesabi Range, which is the most important area in the iron-minin 
industry, from the standpoint of both volume of employment an 
output of iron ore. Most of the ore produced in the Mesabi Range is 
extracted by the open-pit method. Underground mines predominate 
in the Vermillion Range and open-cut mines in the Cuyuna Range. 
In most of the occupations for which figures are shown, there was no 
substantial difference between the hourly earnings of workers in the 
Mesabi Range and those in the Cuyuna and Vermillion Ranges. 

Iron ore produced in Michigan and Wisconsin comes from three 
ranges—the Marquette in Michigan, and the Gogebic and Menominee, 
both of which lie partly in Wisconsin and partly in Michigan. Most 
of the mines in these three ranges are underground. The average 
hourly earnings shown for Michigan and Wisconsin represent 8,558 
workers, nine-tenths of whom were employed in Michigan mines. The 
highest average hourly rate ($1.187) for workers studied in Michigan 
and Wisconsin was paid to power-shovel operators, and the lowest 
(70.5 cents) to drivers of small service trucks. Contract miners, who 
accounted for 46 percent of all workers covered, earned an average 
of $1.074 an hour. Two-fifths of the workers were concentrated in 
occupations for which average hourly earnings ranged from 80 to 90 
cents. Ten occupations, comprising , he than 10:percent of the work- 
ers, had average earnings of less than 80 cents an hour. 

In general, workers in Minnesota mines received slightly higher 
average hourly earnings than those employed in the Michigan and 
Wisconsin mines. The hourly rates paid in Minnesota exceeded those 
of the other two States in 23 of the 30 occupations for which averages 
are shown for both of these regions. In 9 of the 23 occupations, the 
margin in favor of workers in Minnesota mines was less than 5 cents 
an hour and in only 6 occupations did it exceed 10 cents an hour. For 
all 30 occupations combined, workers earned an average of 98.2 cents 
an hour in Minnesota and 94.3 cents an hour in Michigan and Wis- 
consin combined. These averages were arrived at by weighting the 
averages for the respective occupations in each region by the total 
number of workers in each occupation in both areas. This makes it 
possible to overcome any possible distortion resulting from differences 
in occupational structure between the two areas. 

Southeastern region.—The earnings data shown for workers in this 
district represent iron-ore mines in Alabama and Georgia. Although 
this region includes a large number of small open-pit operations, the 
majority of the workers are employed in the large underground mines 
of the Birmingham area. Contract miners, who constituted about 
one-fifth of the workers for whom occupational earnings data are 
shown, earned an average of $1.021 an hour. Aside from contract 
miners, rates of $1.00 or more an hour were paid only to outside 
hoistmen and to electricians. Slightly more than one-tenth of. the 
workers were classified in occupations averaging from 90 cents to 
$1.00 an hour, nearly one-fourth were in those averaging from 80 to 
9) cents, and one-sixth of the workers were in jobs for which the 
average earnings ranged from 70 to 80 cents an hour. Occupations 
with average earnings below 70 cents an hour accounted for more than 
one-fourth of the workers in the region. Virtually all occupations in 
open-pit operations were found in this group. 

Northeastern region.—Of the 9 iron-ore mines studied in this region, 
The earnings data shown for 
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processing occupations are therefore limited to those for workers jp 
the underground mines. Contract miners, loading-machine operators, 
and working foremen, together representing nearly one-third of the 
workers studied, earned $1.00 or more per hour. The highest average 
($1.101) was paid to contract miners, who formed the largest occu- 
pational group in the region. Nearly half of the workers were con- 
centrated in occupations having average hourly earnirgs within the 
10-cent range from 80 to 90 cents an hour. Averages below 80 cents 
an hour were paid to workers in only 11 occupations, which together 
accounted for less than a fifth of the workers. Change-house men 
earned an average of 63.9 cents an hour, the lowest figure shown for 
any occupation in the region. 

Western region.—The occupational information presented for the 
Western States is based on data for 402 workers in 7 widely scattered 
mines. Average hourly earnings could be shown only for a very 
limited number of occupations, because of the wide variation in size 
and type of operation. In the occupations for which it was feasible 
to show earnings data, the average hourly rates ranged from 82.6 cents 
for samplers to $1.25 for shovel operators. Nine of the 16 occupations 
for which figures are shown had average hourly earnings of $1.00 or 
more. 
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Wage Rates in Limited-Price Variety Stores, Spring and 
Summer of 1943' 


Summary 


EMPLOYEES in limited-price variety stores were among the lowest- 

aid workers in retail trade in the spring and summer of 1943. Median 
figures for 82 cities in the United States show that women retail 
clerks and stock girls received 34 and 39 cents an hour respectively; 
hourly earnings of stockmen were 42 cents. The stockmen and 
porters, whose median hourly earnings were 38 cents, were numeri- 
cally much less important than women in the industry. 

The highest earnings were received by Pacific Coast workers. 
Female retail clerks received 53 cents an hour in San Francisco and 
San Diego and 50 cents an hour in the Seattle-Tacoma area. Most 
of the workers for whom data were obtained in the South received 
less than 35 cents an hour. Wages were slightly higher in large than 
in small cities. 

Characteristics of the Industry 


Limited-price variety stores constitute only a small part of the 
vast field of retail trade, but are of particular interest in the study 
of wages. The United States Census of Business reports that there 
were nearly 17,000 of these stores in 1939, employing an average of 
212,000 workers throughout the year. Reports to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicate that by January 1944 employment had 
increased by about a third over the January 1939 level. This growth 
in employment appears to have been mainly the result of increases in 
the labor force of existing stores. Comparable figures available for 
seven large chains show only a negligible increase in the number of 
stores operated from 1936 to 1942.’ 

Wages in this branch of retailing have always been relatively low, 
and employment for many workers has shown great seasonal irregu- 
larity. In 1939, for example, variety-store pay rolls constituted 
about 2.7 percent of the total pay rolls for retail trade, although these 
stores employed about 4.6 percent of all workers in retailing. Annual 
earnings of all retail-trade employees in 1939 averaged about $985, 
and those of variety-store employees about $575. Part-time workers, 
who constituted about half of the total number of variety-store 
employees, earned $296 in 1939, and full-time workers received $848. 
The corresponding earnings for employees in retail stores of all types 
were $367 and $1,129. Part-time workers in chain variety stores 
earned $304, or almost $100 more than those in independent stores. 
Full-time employees in chain stores, with annual earnings of $874, 
received over $200 more than such employees in independent stores. 

Limited-price variety stores are, of course, concentrated in the 
important centers of population. In 1939, the 14 cities with a 
population of more than 500,000 had one-sixth of the variety stores, 
one-fifth of the employment in the industry, and one-fourth of the 


1 Sy in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Joseph M. Sherman under the supervision of 


Harry Ober. 
2 Expenses and Profits of Limited Price Variety Chains, 1941-42, by Elizabeth A. Burnham, Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard University. 
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ay roll. About 17 percent of the independent stores were in thege 
arge cities, but these employed scarcely more than 10 percent of the 
independent-store workers, whereas the 15 percent of the chains that 
were in the large cities employed 21 percent of the total chain-store 
workers. 
Stores operated by chains were usually much larger than the inde- 
endent stores, the average number of wage earners per store in 1939 
ea 30 and 2 respectively. *® 
The chains, with 38 percent of the stores and 90 percent of the 
employees, did 87 percent of the variety-store business in 1939, 
Only 4 independent stores had total sales in 1939 exceeding $300,000; 
576 chain stores surpassed this sales figure. At the other extreme, 
5,922, or about 56 percent, of the independent variety stores grossed 
less than $10,000, but only 172 chain stores, or about 3 percent, were 
in this sales group. 
LABOR FORCE 


The skill requirements of the labor force are not high. Retail clerks 
are required to be familiar with the arrangement of goods in the store 
and to be able to direct customers to counters having the desired 
article. They need exercise only a minimum of sales persuasion, 
but must wrap purchased articles, accept payment, etc. Stockmen 
and porters are at about the same skill level. Even with a gen- 
erally low level of earnings and a high rate of turnover, the industry 
has until recently had little difficulty in obtaining adequate help. 
Retail clerks almost exclusively are women and girls, while the duties 
of the stockmen are now frequently divided between women and men, 
the latter doing the heavier work. The porters are usually men. 
Labor shortages, however, have compelled some stores to shift some 
of the duties of the porters to their female employees. 

The seasonal pattern of employment in this industry is well defined. 
There is a marked increase in December, owing to the Christmas 
shopping period. This peak, usually about 50 percent above the 
yearly average, is followed by a great decline (60 to 90 percent) to a 
January low. A small increase occurs in the spring, followed by a 
slight late-summer decline in August. September starts the rapid 
increase to the December peak. 

Average working hours for all employees from 1939 through 1941 
were fairly stable at about 35 hours a week. Since then average 
weekly hours have decreased, apparently as a result of the increased 
employment of part-time workers. In January 1944 the employees 
in variety stores averaged 31.7 hours of work per week. 

Few of these workers receive commissions or other incentive pay- 
ments. Incentive payment was found among female retail clerks in 
certain stores in Bridgeport, Fall River-New Bedford, Lewiston, 
Portland (Maine), New York City, Louisville, Huntington, Charlotte, 
Durham-Raleigh, Peoria, and Muskegon. A few porters in Pittsburgh 
were found to be receiving incentive rates. Among the establish- 
ments that employed both incentive and time workers within the 
same classification, the average difference between the hourly earn- 
ings of time and incentive workers was about 6 cents an hour. 

Unionization in this industry is relatively rare and is localized. 
Among the cities covered by the Bureau’s survey of wage rates, 


3 Independent variety stores, especially the smaller stores, are frequently family-operated. 
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ynionized establishments were found in Boston, New York, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland (Oreg.), Akron, Everett- 
Bellingham, and in Lorain, Ohio. All variety stores scheduled in 
Seattle had union agreements. 


Nature of Bureau’s Survey 


The Bureau’s survey of occupational wage rates includes char- 
acteristic industries in cities of 25,000 or more. The data on earnings 
of limited-price variety-store employees were collected as part of this 
survey. The tabulation presented here provides information for most 
of the larger cities and a sample of the smaller communities. Ten of the 
fourteen cities ever 500,000 in population are represented here. About 
half of all the cities with a population between 100,000 and 500,000 
and slightly more than 10 percent of the cities having between 25,000 
and 100,000 people were selected for analysis. Except for the greater 
proportionate representation of the larger cities, the communities 
studied are believed to be representative of the respective regions. 

The information for each city or wage area covered by the survey 
is based upon all, or a representative sample, of the limited-price 
yariety establishments with 9 or more employees.* The limitation 
on size excluded a large number of small, independent stores. 

Almost all the cities selected were scheduled in the spring and 
summer of 1943. Insix cities, earlier or later 1943 pay rolls were used. 
The wage data presented consist of straight-time average hourly earn- 
ings,> and were obtained by trained field representatives of the Bureau 
from pay rolls and related store records. Premium overtime pay- 
ments and shift differentials have been eliminated. Most of the 
variety-store workers covered in this study, as has been noted, were 
paid on a time basis, but such incentive earnings as were paid are 
reflected in this report. 

The workers were classified in accordance with standard occupational 
descriptions to assure maximum comparability from one establish- 
ment to another. Of the dozen or more occupational classifications 
found in the largest stores only four (female retail clerks, stock girls, 
male porters, and stockmen) were selected for analysis. Among the 

workers studied, the retail clerks constituted by far the most import- 
ant group numerically. Stockmen and porters were relatively few in 
number. In all except the largest stores, these four classifications 


usually accounted for almost all of the workers; some of the smaller 
stores even dispensed with the services of full-time male stockmen 
and porters by combining their duties with those of female retail clerks 
or stock girls or by hiring men part time to do the heavy work. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


In the spring and summer of 1943 the median pay of workers in 
limited-price variety stores in the 82 cities was 34 cents an hour for 
women clerks, 39 cents for stockgirls, 38 cents for male porters, and 
42 cents for stockmen. In the various regions, the rates of stock 
pis were f pooriens| significantly lower than the rates of stockmen, 

t they still earned somewhat more than female retail clerks. Rates 


‘In certain areas some of the establishments ompioped as few as 5 workers. 
4 Besides the general average earnings for all workers in the occupation and city, the average hourly earn- 
ings in the variety stores with the highest and lowest earnings for the compas are presented. These 
are not necessarily the earnings of the lowest (or highest) paid individualjworkersin the area but 

are the lowest (or highest) establishment averages in the particular occupation. 
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for male porters held a varying position in relation to the other three 
classifications. 

Median average hourly earnings for the four classifications, by 
region and city size, are presented in table 1. In constructing these 
medians, no allowance was made for variations in size of city. Sep- 
arate medians, however, are presented for three city-size groups. 


TaBLE 1.—Median Straight-Time Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupational Classifica. 
tions in Limited-Price Variety Stores, by Size of City, Spring oie: 1 “s 
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Middle Western cities bhidadice ‘ 
500,000 population and over. _-_. 
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25,000 and under 100,000 population 


Mountain and Pacific cities 
500,000 population and over__ 
100,000 and under 500,000 population 
25,000 and under 100,000 population 
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This table reveals a substantial variation between the large-city 
and small-city median hourly earnings for each of the four occupa- 
tional classifications. The weighted average difference in rates 
between the small and large cities was about 6 cents. This difference 
was partly due to the absence of cities of over 500,000 population in 
the South. Rates in the South showed little difference between small 
and medium cities, while in the Northeast region there was no sig- 
nificant difference in median earnings between large and medium- 
size cities. In the Northeast region the order was reversed for three 
of the occupations, in which the medium-size cities had higher median 
averages than the large cities. 

The averages for the Mountain and Pacific regions were consider- 
ably higher than the national medians, while the South and Border 
regions were significantly lower. The Middle West and the North- 
east median hourly earnings were slightly greater than the United 
States earnings, which were on the same level as the figures for the 
small cities in these two regions. 

Earnings in the four classifications in the Northeast varied little 
among cities, the average deviation from the median of 36 cents being 
only about 3 cents (see table 2). Retail clerks in Bridgeport, Port- 
land, and Boston, with earnings of 46, 43, and 39 cents, respectively, 
were among the best paid in this region. Part of these higher earnings 
were due to incentive payment, as these cities are among the few in 
which incentive workers were found. 
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Among the Border-region cities, Washington, D. C., Louisville, and 
Baltimore had comparatively high hourly rates of 40, 36, and 34 


cents respectively for female retail clerks. 


The averages for female 


retail clerks in Richmond and the smaller cities were just below the 
regional average of 30 cents. Stock girls appear to have had a 1-cent 


advantage over stockmen in the region. 


Taking the cities individu- 


ally, however, it will be noted that only one (Louisville) paid women 
workers more than men, while in one city (Danville) the rates were 


the same. 


TaBLE 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupational Classifica- 
tions in Limited-Price Variety Stores, by Area, Spring and Summer 1943 
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Northeast 
Large cities: } 
Boston, Mass. -...---- $0.39 $0.36 |$0. 52 |$0. 40 [$0.38 $0.43 |$0. 45 |$0.36 |$0. 48 |$0.47 $0.40 | $0. 52 
New York, N. Y----- | .36| .20] .44| .43] .30| .54] .48/ .30| .74] .46/ .31 . 58 
Pittsburgh, Pa___-__-- ; i Sl ae) ee a CT a] et 35 | .33 51 
Medium-size cities: | 
Albany, N. Raseeesaral 32 ama ae . 39 .31 . 52 -42 -25 | .52 49 -40 .61 
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Fall River and New | } | | | 
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Charleston, W. Va....| .29 -24| .31 | .34 .31 .37 .36; .2 | .49 ® | @ () 
Danville, Va__.......- -3) .B - 33 | -38/; | @ | .38 .25| .& .2 | .19 .32 
Huntington, W. Va.... .20/| .16 .39 - 30 29 .382| .35 . 25 46 33 | .31 . 38 
Lexington, Ky........| .30| .26| .31] .31] .27| .32] .32] .28| .48] .29] .25| .35 
Wheeling, W. Va----- 31) (4) (4) -33 |) () (4) - 36 | () (4) 33) ( () 
| | | 
South | | | | 
j | 
Medium-size cities: | | 
Charleston, 8. C_....- .32| .30] .34| .36{ .25| .48] .32) .28| .36] .29/ .21] .42 
Charlotte, N. C...... - 2 | 19 | - 35 | .37 -30 | .52 34 -10 . 6 23 -15 .37 
allas, Tex.....-.---- .31] .28| .38| .33] .30 36 | 51 | .40| .57] .33] .27] .42 
Houston, Tex_.......- | .2| .25| .30 | EO tiacteticcuss ‘herbert .35! .30| .39 
Jacksonville, Fla.. ie Te jae oom ae Cae Gre Salen (4) () () 
Knoxville, Tenn_..---| .23| .22| .26| () ORO Oe ee ee ee 
Miami, Fia_-...... elie | eee mee eee -88| .27] .45] .28| .22| .50 
Nashville, Tenn-....-.- | - 29 | -15| .35 i .20| .35| .35| .21 | .42| .26;) .10 4 
New Orleans, La--.-.. | .30} .20/ .30| .34 -27) .38| .40| .37| .40 .3 | (0) 
Oklahoma City, Okla.| .34 -25| .47| .36| .27 40, .8B .60| .65| .37| .20 . 52 
San Antonio, Tex.....| .30! .26! .33| .25! () ® | .44' @t@ -23 | .25 35 








! Insufficient information available for presentation, 
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TABLE 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings i in Selected Occupational Classi 
tions in Limited-Price Variety Stores, by Area, Spring and Summer 1943—Con, 





ae > a Stockgirls Stockmen | Porters, male 
ee 


Range of es- Range of es- | Range of es- | | Range of eg 
tablishment) g,,,. | tablishment) g,,,. |tablishment | g,,,. | tablishment 
averages | oraj | averages | aan | averages | oraj | averages 
| aver- |— aver- | aver- 
Low-|High-| "€° | Low-|High-| °° | Low-|High-| "° | Low, Hig 


est est | est est est | est | est 











Small cities: 
Austin, Tex 


BRR 
288 


Corpus Christi, Tex-- 
Darjem Raleigh, 


8 
BBR 


ene Wal an- 


| 
a 
South—Continued | ea : 
| 
| 
burg, 8. 


yo 
to 
oa 


Montgomery, 
Savann 
Shreveport, La 
Winston-Salem, N 


Middle West 





ees 


7 


& 
Se&enes & SBE 


toto 


BSBBRS B RR! 
8 


BEBESB B NBS 











Large cities: 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
— 1 cities: 


BSB 





Cincinnati, Ohio... _. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Duluth and Superior, 
Minn., and Wis-_..} 
Fort — Ind } 
Gary, In 
Grand Ra ids, Mich__| 
nets is and St. 3 
{inn 


S588 
Susan Bee 





Sees 


Paul 
Peoria, Ill 


a 
> 
Se2 Bee 


Small cities: 
Bay City and Sagi- | 
naw, ee EL 
Evansville, Ind 
Green Bay, Wis... ---- 
ra Ind. 
La C 


Lorain, Ohio. ini 
Muskegon, Mich 








Mountain and Pacific 


Large cities: 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 
San Francisco Bay, | 
_ Calif 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








| 


‘a | @ | @ | 0 
: | @) | €) 0) @ 
San Bernardino, Gaiif.| | .46) . 46) . ‘ “ 40 | .45 | 188 |..2.--|--..--|nnnee 
Tucson, Phoenix, | | | | | | 

Douglas, Bisbee, and | | | 

Mesa areas, Ariz....| .35| . .39 | P ro) | -37 | .25| .66 


} 





1 Inswficient information available for presentation. 
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In the South the difference in earnings between medium-size and 
] cities was not significant. The city averages clustered closely 
sybout the regional median, although the range of establishment aver- 
ges for a single occupation was wide in some cities. Thus, in Miami, 
tail clerks averaged only 19 cents in one store while those in another 
weraged 58 cents. The differences in rates among the various occu- 
ional classifications were negligible in many of the cities and were 
erally smaller than in the other regions. Retail clerks in Oklahoma 
y and Savannah received the highest rates but the average for this 
wcupation in all the southern cities was below 35 cents. 
The Middle West region reveals a slight tendency toward higher 
armings in the larger cities but this is apparent only for retail clerks. 
Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Cleveland and Chicago paid the highest 


In the Pacific and Mountain region, earnings in the selected classi- 
feations were highest in San Francisco, San Diego, and Seattle- 
Tacoma. Earnings in Ogden and Pueblo were at about the same 
vel as earnings in the southern cities. 


a aaaad 
Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to March 1944 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
inthe accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
March 1944.! The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
f. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 
bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $45.62 in March 
1944—96.7 percent above the average in January 1939, 71.2 percent 
ibove January 1941, and 17.3 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 

mium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
rce within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
md among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
tise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 100.6 cents in 
March 1944—59.2 percent above the average in January 1939, 47.3 
percent above January 1941, and 12.7 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
we estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
acess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight- 
lime average in March 1944 was 93.4 cents per hour; this was 49.9 
percent higher than in January 1939, 40.7 percent above January 
1941, and 11.3 percent above October 1942. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
luctory workers, even if no other influences had been present. The 
dfects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from the 
iverages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment had 
1Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. 869-884), 


pecially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, 'see Detailed Reports for Industrial 
fd Business Employment, March 1944, table 6 (p. 1330), of this issue. 
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been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, the & jes i 
straight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have ave in Se 
85.4 cents in March 1944, or 37.1 percent above the correspon in D 
average in January 1939, 31.8 percent above January 1941, and 99 
percent above October 1942. Between February 1944 and Marg 
1944 the rise in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the ip. 
fluence of shifting employment, amounted to four-tenths of 1 percent, 
Even this latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in wage rates, 
because it includes the influence of interplant shifts of employment, 
merit increases for individual workers, and premium rates for work 
on extra shifts and on holidays. 
Earnings of Factory Workers, Selected Months, 1939 to March 1944 thited 
se 
Estimated straight. wo 
uS \ 
. Estimated straight- time average hoar- 
Average weekly Average hourly time average hour-| : 
‘ah a - y earnings weight i 
earnings earnings ly earnings ! | A January = 
| | employment? Baltim< 
Month and |——>——— r -- -— ) Sirmin: 
vos All | Non-| All | Non- | All Non-| All | N wml 
an —_ —- | mene] _" a ot —~¥ a sg — —_ oan Chicage 
| factur- e | factur- le ctur- ’ ale | factur-| ble Cincinr 
| ing | 8°°4S | goods} ing goods | goods | ing | 80048 oom ing | 800ds goods 
| | Clevela 
®o};@ | @}]@ |] @O}] @®}] M] ® | @ | ao | aD | aD Foss, 
ee ee See Ph Sk Boe Pia aaa Cl 
| Denver 
1939: Jan...... $23. 19 |$25. 33 |$21. 57 |$0. 632 |$0. 696 |$0. 583 |$0.623 |$0. 688 |$0. 574 |$0. 623 | $0. 688 | $0.54 HF Detroit, 
1940: Jan__...| 24.56 | 27.39 | 22.01 | .655| .717 . 598 . 644 . 703 . 589 -635 | .697 .- 
1941: Jan_—---| 26.64 | 30.48 | 2275 | 1683 | :749| .610| .664| .722| .601| .648 | -711| (ap Muto 
1942: Jan_..__| 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97| .801| :800| .688| .762| :835| .670| :720| :810| dm MM indiana 
July.....| 36.43 | 42.51 | 28.94] .856| .949 | .725| .809] .885/ .701| .759 | .846/ .06 Ii lasey ( 
Oct | 38.89 | 45.31 | 30.66 .893 | .990 . 751 . 839 - 919 .723 | .782 | .869| .7 
1943: Jan. | 40.62 | 46.68 | 32.10 | .919 | 1.017 . 768 . 859 . 941 . 733 .794 | .886 | .7 HF Kansas 
Apr....-| 42.48 | 48.67 | 33.58) .944 1.040 | .790] °878| .957| .751| .808| .807| .m ME las Ani 
July.....| 42.76 48.76 | 34.01 . 963 | 1.060 - 806 . 899 ¢ | . 766 .823 | .919 7% & las Any 
Oct..| 44.86 | 51.26 | 35.18 | -988 | 1.086 | 826] -916 ) -907 |. 781 | 1836 | 1920) 25 Il lauisvi 
Dee......| 44.58 | 50. 50 | 35.61 | .995 | 1.093 . 832 -927 | 1.011 788 -846 | .942 .™ & Milwau 
1944: Jan.....| 45.29 | 51.21 36. 03 1.002 | 1.099 . 838 . 931 | 1.013 793 | .850 945 .™ Minnea 
Feb.?. 45. 44 51.37 | 36.37 | 1.003 | 1.100, .842 - 931 1.012 795 | .851 . 943 Tl 
Mar.3_..| 45,62 | 51.52 36. 55 1.006 | 1.102 . 846 - 934 | 1.015 } -799 | .854 - 946 1% New Or 
| | | mn Ye 
1 Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. ; De 
2 Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment Bro 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. Que 
? Preliminary. Newark 
oonoon Oaklan 
— 
a, 
* . . . . T , 
Salaries in Public Libraries, November 1943 hilade 
Old 


SALARIES in public libraries of the United States vary widely from f,t 
city to city, as is shown by the following table giving data for 5 of II J tuvide 
occupational classifications, in cities of over 200,000 population, cov- Pro 
ered in a survey by the American Library Association.’ These § Pe 
figures do not represent fixed minima or maxima, but merely the § ®Paui 
lowest and the highest salaries being paid to the incumbents of the f se an: 
positions as of the date of the survey. ore 

On November 1, 1943, chief librarians were receiving as little a8 ff tattle, 
$2,700 (New Orleans) and as much as $10,000 (Brooklyn and New aoe 
ark). The lowest salaries being paid to department heads ranged § fst 
from $1,380 in Birmingham to $3,500 in Washington and the highest # ___ 
from $1,844 in New Orleans to $4,650 in Detroit. The low for cat® § ‘omit 
logers ranged from $1,200 in Denver, Indianapolis, and Toledo to ji 
$2,220 in Dayton and Milwaukee; the high for catalogers ranged § ‘Cms 
from $1,336 in New Orleans to $3,372 in Cleveland, Clerical sale 


1A. L. A. Bulletin, Chicago (11), Ill., April 1944 (p. 154). 
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1939, the ries in the lowest brackets varied from $660 in Sg ante to $1,860 
ave in San Francisco and in the highest from $1,040 in Seattle to $2,760 


sponding § jn Detroit. 
et a innual blic Lib Cities of Over 200,000 
M Salaries for Speci Positions in Public Libraries in Cities o 200, 
= f ay nts as of November 1, 1943 

























































































ig the in. 
percent, 
ge Tates, | | Branch and | 
| ment Clerical | 
loyment, | Chief =~ | subbranch Catalogers esitstents‘ | tdeumb 
for work City libra- | librarians per 
| rian | | l week 
Low | High | Low | High | Low | High | Low High 
| | | | 
‘ United States: | 
ee High  ..|$10,000 |$3, 500 |$4, 650 |$2, 898 |$3, 800 |$2, 220 |$3, 372 |$1, 860 |$2,760 | 45 
Median . 6,000 | 2,241 | 3,110 | 1,765 | 2,200 | 1,650 | 2,062} 980/ 1,500) 40 
ed straight Low | 2700 | 1,380 | 1,844 | 1,080 | 1,320 | 1,200 | 1,336 | 660 | 1,040] 35 
iverage hour. 
nings weight # Akron, Ohio | 5,400 | 2,040 | 2,820 | 1,920 | 2,220 | 1,800 | 1,980 | 1,140 | 1,488 | 3834 
January 199 #§ Atlanta, Ga | 3960 | 2,310 | 2,442 | 1,320 | 1,980 | 1,584 | 1,584 | 1,254 | 1,452} 40 
yloent } Baltimore, Md | 3’ 000 | 2.500 | 3,440 | 1,700 | 2,100 | 1,460 | 1,820 | 1,000 | 1,560 | 40 
— Birmingham, Ala- - | 4,240 | 1,380 | 2,760 | 1,200 | 2,040 |__.-- a THAeh 6 ae 1,188 | 42 
Boston, Mass.1 7,000 | 2,775 | 3,130 | 2,275 | 2,525 |...---.|.------ 1,046 | 1,852 | 3934 
Yura | Nom Buffalo, N. Y- 7,800 | 3,080 | 3,410 | 1,760 | 2,310 |...__--}- 780 | 2,310] 40 
ble Chieago, Il} - @) | 2,088 | 3,828 | 1,848 | 3,768] 1,452 | 2,574] 990) 2,124) 41 
oods A... Cincinnati, Ohio @) | 2215 | 3,500 | 1,640 | 2,500 | 1,500 | 1,940 | 1,016 | 2,300} 40 
Cleveland, Ohio 9,000 | 3,264 | 4,608 | 2,700 | 3,708 | 1,992 | 3,372 | 1,236 | 2,472) 40 
(11) | (1) @f Dallas, Texas. -- 3,000 | 1,500 | 1,920 | 1,200 | 1,620 |._-__.. 780 | 1,360 | 41% 
—_—|._. ff Dayton, Ohio 6,000 | 2,400 | 3,600 | 1,680 | 2,460 | 2,220 | 2,520 780 | 1,260 | 40 
| Denver, Colo -_- _.| 6,000 | 1,500 | 2,500 | 1,320 | 1,800 | 1,200 | 1,500 720 | 1,140 | 38 
. 688 | $0.54 BF Detroit, Mich - __...| 9,000 | 3,036 | 4,650 | 2,898 | 3,450 | 1,820 | 2,553 | 1,556 | 2,760 | 40 
‘OT | oS Manton, Texas........__...| 4,490 |.......]....... 1,080 | 1,800 | _... 1,620 | 840 | 1,200 |{ 8 
-810 | .667 ff Indianapolis, Ind Se chain 7,000 | 2,040 | 3,000 | 1,860 | 3,000 | 1,200 | 1,920 | 1,140 | 1,740 | 42 
- . Jasey City, N. J- -..-----| 7,500 | 2,880 | 2,880 | 2,040 | 2, 160 Ge} & ae }-......1--.-<. 45 
-886 | 7 [i Kansas City, Mo___. 6,000 | 2,400 | 2,880 | 1,980 | 2,400 | 1,440] 1,740] 900 | 1,200/ 41 
897 |. Mf las Angeles, Calif. (city). | 6,680 | 2,580 | 3,300 | 2,340 2,880 | 1,740 | 2,160 | 1,260 | 2,220| 40 
919 | 7% la Angeles, Calif. (county). 5,040 |... ..--|---.._.] 1,320 | 2,184 | 1,572 | 2,088 | 1,080 | 1,920) 40 
929 | 1% Ky es | 5,000 | 1,980 | 2,520 | 1,680 | 1,980 |-_-- _| 840 | 1,380] 40 
.942| 7 Miwaukee, Wis... -----| 5, 500 | 2,400 | 3,600 | 1, 860 | 2, 220 2,220 | 2,220} 960 | 1,560) 40 
O43 | ig Minneapolis, Minn... 6, 000 | 2,620 | 3,120 | 2,080 | 2,620 | 1,480 | 2,080 | 960 | 1, 500 |{%f# 
-946 | .1%8 BE New Orleans, La____- | 2,700 | 1,800 | 1,844 | 1,320 | 1,320 | 1,320 | 1,336 |-..----|-.-.--- 42 
ret City | | } | 
Y.P.L. Circulation De- | 
Spafimient! ea _|8g, 000 | 2,400 | 4,260 | 2,500 | 2,820 | 1,500 | 2,400 | 1,200 | 2,460 40 
employment Brooklyn - 110,000 | 2,820 | 4,000 | 2,220 | 2,820 | 1,680 | 2,400 | 900 | 2,500|/ 40 
_ Queens... == Boe 2, 195 | 3,600 | 2,160 | 2,820 | 1,440 | 2,100 | 1,200 | 1,500) 40 
Newark, N. J 110, 000 | 1,500 | 4,200 | 1,600 | 2,300 | 2,000 | 2,300 | 1,020 | 2,300} 39 
Oakland, Calif- 6, 300 | 2,640 | 2,820 | 2,160 | 2, 280 |......- 2, 160 | 1,560 | 1,800} 40 
Okishoma City, Okla 3,000 | 1,740 | 2,220 | 1,440 | 1,620 |_....-- eae 1,200| 44 
Omaha, Nebr___- 3,040 | 1,630 | 2,290 | 1,380 | 1,855 |.______| 1,550 |._.....| 1,350 | 4034 
3 Piladelphia, Pa 8,000 | 2,200 | 3,100 | 1,750 | 2,200 | 1,750 | 1,900 | 1,350 | 2,200) 35 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Old City 1__- 8,000 | 3,000 | 4,200 | 1,800 | 2,184 | 1,500 | 2,080 | 900 | 1,440] 40 
ely from Allegheny !- 4,130 | (@) (2) =); | . | Seen Rete mats --| 42 
. Portland, Oreg__- 5,520 | 2,784 | 3,216 | 1,896 | 2,328 | 1,692 | 2,124 | 1,020 | 1,440} 3734 
ro of 1] § Providence, R. I.: 
r Elwood P. L.! () 3 UE | ee ee Se ae Ler ee 
on, COv- Providence P. L.! (4) | 1,670 | 3,100 | 1,670 | 2,000 | 1,300 | 1,550 |._.___- 1,140 | 39 
These § Rochester, N. Y.. 6, 000 | 1,800 | 3,360 | 1,680 | 2, 300 1,620 | 960 | 1,600 | 3734 
it. Louis, Mo___- 9,000 | 1,830 | 3,600 | 1,650 | 2,310 | 1,470 | 2,280} 870] 1,410 | 40 
rely the § & Poul, Minn 4,800 |. "| 1,916 | 2,371 | 2045 | 2,045 | 1,123 | 2,193 | 39 
! 
S Of the § so antonio, Tex. 3,744 | 2,268 | 2,268 | 1,440 | 1,800 |._.____|---.-- —— F 
in Diego, Calif 3,996 | 2,712 | 2,712 | 1,992 | 2,304 | 2,196 | 2,196 | 1,308 | 1,632 | 42 
" Francisco, Calif 6,000 | 2,880 | 3,900 | 2, 100 | 3, 120 | 1,800 | 2, 100 | 1, 860 2,280 | 42 
little as Settle, Wash’. | 6, 180 | 2,580 | 3,180 | 2,040 | 2,700 | 1, 620 2, 160 900 | 1,040 | 40 
id New- ome N.Y - PPTs i |2, 800 | 1,700 | 2,300 | 1,600 | 2,100 |.....-.| 1,600 | 720 | 1,400 | 3044 
Ohio * -| 6,000 | 2,340 | 2,820 | 1,500 | 2,320 | 1,200 | 1,740 | 780 | 1,320) 38/4 
ranged Washington, D. C- 8, 250 | 3,500 | 4,000 | 1,800 | 3,800 | 1,800 | 2,200 | 1,260 | 2,000| 44 
Z Youngstown, Ohio. () | 1,800 | 3, 600 1, 200 | 1,920 |_____-- 1,680} 660| 1,200} 40 
highest i | 
or caté- 'Omitted a high, median, and low as shown for United States. 
dledo to B {Not report 
Chief of creulation department. 
> a _ enti 
val sala- , 
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Working hours of public-library employees on November 1, 1943 








ranged from 35 per week in Philadelphia to 45 in Jersey City. A 44. Bh Aver 
hour week was worked in the public libraries of three cities—Oklg. 
homa City, San Antonio, and Washington—and by some employes § 
in the public library at Houston. 

Ind 
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Daily Wage Rates in Principal Venezuelan Cities, 1943 






AVERAGE wages for an 8-hour day in the second quarter of 1943, 
in the principal cities of Vamudi. have been reported by the 
Ministerio de Fomento for occupations in 15 industry groups. Wages 
were highest for the building, printing and binding, and leather. 
manufacture groups. In the important commercial city of Mara. 
caibo, higher average wages were paid to workers in food products, 
commerce, telephone communication, electric-power distribution, 
and the mechanical-engineering groups than were paid to workers 
in these groups in the capital, Caracas. 

Linotype operators in Maracaibo with a daily wage of 30.00 bolf- 
vares ? received the highest reported wage; the lowest reported wage, 
2.62% bolivares, was paid to distributors of food in Valencia (the 
third city in size in the country). 

Wages of day laborers reported for each group range from 3.50 
bolivares paid to workers of several groups in Valencia to 9.00 bolf- 
vares to workers in the mechanical-engineering group in Maracaibo, 

The following table gives average daily wages by industry and 
occupation for three Venezuelan cities, Caracas, Maracaibo, and 
Valencia, during the second quarter of 1943. 








1 Data are from Boletin Mensual Estadistica (Ministerio de Fomento, Direccién General de Estadist 
ica, Caracas), July, August, September 1943. 
? Average exchange rate of bolivar in 1943=30 cents 
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jeerage Daily Wages by Industry and Occupation, in Principal Venezuelan Cities 
Second Quarter of 1943 





Industry and occupation 


City 





| Cara- |\Mare- Valen-|| 


cas |caibo| cia || 


Industry and occupation 





ee | | 
| Boti-| Boti-| Boli- || 

ducts: | vares | vares | vares || 
Confectioners.-_._........-- | 8.33) 14.00) 3.06 || 
Corn or wheat millers _____- | 8 9. 5. 1} 


Master bak 
Day laborers 


inal 

Bottle ‘weaher® 

Workers ~y soft-drink man- | 
ufactur 


Tele 





SS eee 

manufacture: 
Master sandal makers_-.. 
Skilled sandal makers --.._- } 





Master harness makers ---- 
Skilled harness makers ---_-| 
Day laborers - Ss eeu 
Electric ae distribution: 
Electricians .. Laseeoucl 
Day laborers : | 
Printing and binding: 
Hand compositors.--......| 
Machine compositors Tani 
Bookbinders 
Imposers - . ieceaieail 
Linotype operators Rccanngill 
Pressmen 
Sypenetiers janes 
Day laborers...._---.---- 
Mechanical engineering: 


Iron molders and - | 
| 15, 


Turners atte 7 
Day laborers SP-e 
ing: "7 
Master masons....__----- : 
Skilled masons -__.__---__-- 

Mason’s assistants... _____- 











6.00 | 
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2S wn oe: 
Ss 8: 
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SHSahe 
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S83 S88SSSSS SS SRS 


S8SSS2F S38 8 


ene 
PAA Ao Mo Hs 


ow 
_8 
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ES oxith 
SS Ss 


Pe nS5S end 


BB 


S83 S88 S22828: S Ss SsssssEes 
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anneries: 
Hide handlers 


Building—Continued. 


Mortar mixers. --.-_......--- 
Carpenters and joiners 
eee 
Concrete workers. _- ioe 
ae 
Plumbers...........- J 
| OC aes 








|| Furniture manufacturing: 


Cabinetmakers... ._-_------ 
ae i EES 

Cas Scuticecseved 
Day laborers... -.._-- Fes 


‘obacco: 
Tobacco handlers__-_------ 


Tobacco blenders 
Day laborers..........._.-- 


Super pervisors of hide stocks. 
resse 
Day taborers + EPR 


Textiles: 


Card tenders -. daithokintl 
Spinners 
Stocking knitters... _- 

Weavers of ordinary ma- 


t - 
| IES 


Dye works: 


0 

Distributors_._.-__- eat 
i tiubleincuducn« wath 
Day laborers............-- 


Transportation: 


Carriers - 
Switchmen. -.__-- : 
, SRR CATS 
— 


Bus drivers-___-.-. 

Truck drivers _. 
Stevedores._..__- 

Streetcar motormen .. 

Truck laborers ___ _- is 
Railroad day laborers ____- 





City 


Cara ‘Mara, Va- 
cas | caibo |lencia 


Boli- | Boli- | Boli- 
vares ay! vares 
9.33; 7.50) 4.00 
13. 16; 12. 50) 10.00 
14. 66! 16.00) 7.00 





5. 66) 9. 00! 5.00 
11.33} 8.00} 9.00 
10.66| 7.00) 7.50 
423} 500 4.00 
13. 33) 25.00) 12. 00 
5.33; 5.00 3.75 
10.33} 9.00} 8.00 
5.66) 6.00) 3.80 
°s 6.00) 11.16 
00)... | 8.50 
6..00|-- 2-2 | 4.00 
5. 50) 12.00} 5.00 
15. 50| 10.00} 6.00 
0.00| 10.00 4.00 
5.50) 7.00) 4.50 
10. 50|___-_- | 6.25 
:00)222222) 6:00 
10.00)... -- | 6.50 
| 
7.00|...... |16.13 
5.00|--- 2 | 4.00 
| 
11.33| 9.00 6.50 
4.00) 5.00) 3.75 
9.00) 11.66] 4.00 
5.00 6.00) 3.50 
| 
iin | 6.00) 
6.66|_...__| 4.00 
8.00, 6.00; 5.00 
| 
5.00) 5.00) 5.50 
co) 5.70 
11.00} 8.00} 10.00 
11.66) 10.00) 9.25 
"10. 00|_-_.-_| 7.28 








1 Exact rate given as $2. 62)4. 
‘Exact rate given as $6. 1244. 
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Wage Rates for Construction Industry in Norfolk. 
Newport News Area’ 


THE National War Labor Board approved stabilized wage rate, 
ranging from 65 to 80 cents, for common labor and allied classifications 
in the building and construction industry in the Norfolk-Newpor 
News (Va.) area, on March 6, 1944. The Secretary of Labor in cop. 
formity with the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act had determined 
the rate for common labor to be 50 cents an hour for the area. Ip 
vestigation by the Wage Adjustment Board (an agent of the Wy 
Labor Board having jurisdiction over wage rates in the industry) had 
revealed, however, that the largest group of common laborers wer 
receiving 65 cents an hour and that many contractors had improperly 
classified their employees and were paying them up to $1 an hour. 
The new area rates, approved by the National War Labor Board and 


by the Director of Economic Stabilization, are as follows: 
Rates 
(in cents) 


Air-tool operators (jackhammermen vibrator) 


Re. 22 le haan ase tee 
Mason tenders - 

Plasterers’ tenders- _ - a: 

Mixers, under one-half cubic yard. ._.___.___-__.------ 
Steamfitters’ helpers ‘ 

PT Coos oc dead webbadebkeeweenadede 
Ci a EE SR ee ee ae hI sascie 
Truck drivers PEE Re POR ft a 
Trask dGrivers, transit mix. ................. * 


The Board established a tripartite panel to investigate whether 
excessive payments for such labor in the area were improperly made 
and whether sanctions provided by the Regulations of the Economie 
Stabilization Director for the visintian of the national stabilization 
vee om should be applied. At the request of the Board, the Economie 

tabilization Director directed the Government contracting agencies 
in charge of construction work in this area to disallow as a reumbursi 
item rates paid after March 2, 1944, in excess of those approved by 


the Board. 


! National War Labor Board, Press release, March 22, 1944, 
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Wage and Hour Regulation 1277 


fstablishment of Guide Rates in the Lumber Industry 


tHE National War Labor Board announced on May 1, that it 
isd instructed the WLB West Coast Lumber Commission to establish 
giteria, based on “‘guide rates,”’ for the handling of wage cases in the 
jmber industry arising from alleged intraplant inequities.’ These 

ide rates” are to be determined, (1) on the basis of the uniformity 
ay particular job throughout the industry or in a particular area; 
wd also (2) on the basis of the range of rates existing in the industry 
garea for the job. 

When it is not possible to establish guide rates on these two bases, 
ihe commission is to predicate its decision as to the adjustment of the 
deged intraplant ae on the nature of the work performed in 
ation to other classifications within the plant. 

Such intra-establishment adjustments as may be authorized are not 
i “increase the level of production costs appreciably or furnish the 
isis either to increase prices or to resist otherwise justifiable reduc- 
jons in prices.” 


PORCOOCE 


Wages Board for Industrial Catering in Great Britain’ 


STABLISHMENT of a wages board, with power to fix remuneration 
atervals for meals or rest, and vacations with pay in industrial and 
daff canteens and to recommend improvement in employment, health, 
a welfare of canteen workers was ordered by the British Minister of 
labor and National Service on March 13, 1944. The action was taken 
accordance with recommendations made by the Catering Wages 
(ommission, which was appointed under the terms of the Catering 
Wages Act of 1943* to inquire into conditions existing in the industry 
und to make recommendations to the Minister when existing machinery 
for regulating working conditions is not or cannot be made satisfactory. 
When the Commission was appointed it was also directed “to inquire 
into the.effect of war conditions on the hotel and catering services 
wailable to the public, and to review the measures necessary to meet 
ihe requirements of the public, including visitors from overseas, in 
the immediate post-war period.”’ 

Nearly 200,000 persons, employed in approximately 16,000 canteens, 
vil be affected by the activities of the wages board for industrial 
anteens. Canteens run directly by the British Government or by 
heal authorities are excluded from the jurisdiction of the wages board 
sare also those maintained in connection with catering business 
uch as hotels, boarding houses, restaurants) and canteens at hos- 
jitals, schools, and similar institutions. 

In making its recommendations, the Catering Wages Commission 
stated that there is no reason to believe that industrial catering is not 
jrmanent, although the stress of war conditions was required to 
‘National War Labor Board, Press release B-1481, May 1, 1944. 

‘Data are from reports by E. M. Hodgkinson, United States Embassy, London, August 31, 1943 (No. 564), 


md March 24, 1944 (No. 157). 
‘Fora summary of the legislation see the Monthly Labor Review, July 1943 (p. 43). 
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demonstrate the value of in-plant feeding. The Commission’s report 
expresses the hope that employers, employees, and housewives will be 
disinclined to see a return to cold lunches or hurried midday meals 


in the homes. 
woroeee 


Increases in Wages of Natives in Transvaal Gold Mines, 


1944" 


NATIVE labor employed in the Transvaal gold mines was given 
increases in wages amounting to 4d. a shift for surface workers and 5d. 
for underground employees, effective on April 1, 1944. Time anda 
half was granted for overtime and Sunday work. 

The Government of the Union of South Africa authorized the 
advances after considering recommendations made by the Witwaters- 
rand Mine Native Wages Commission in 1943. It is estimated that 
the cost will be £1,850,000 annually or 7d. per ton of product milled, 
To avoid placing an added burden on the industry, funds collected in 
the financial year 1944-45, by means of a levy on the product of the 
gold mines in effect since 1940, will be allocated to the various mines 
on the basis of needs in meeting the wage increases. The amount in 
the funds will probably be sufficient to cover the requirements but,if 
not, the available money will be prorated. 

More liberal advances in pay than those granted by the Govem- 
ment were suggested by the Commission, which recommended for 
surface laborers a minimum of 2s. 2d. per shift and for underground 
laborers not less than 2s. 5d. The total cost of the wage increases 
recommended by the Commission would have been some £792,000 
higher than the anticipated annual cost of the advance that the 
Government has approved. 


| Data are from report by Ann Van Wynen, United States vice consul, United States Legation at Johan 
nesburg, April 3, 1944 (No. 71). 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, April 1944 


PRICES of living essentials rose six-tenths of 1 percent from March 
April. Half of this rise was due to the higher excise taxes, effective 
Iprl 1. Higher prices for food and furniture were the other principal 
masons for the advance. Living costs in April were 23.5 percent 
sbove January 1941 and 26.3 percent higher than in August 1939. 

Retail food prices advanced four-tenths of 1 percent during the 
month. Food prices are still 4.3 percent lower than a year ago and 
59 percent below the peak last May. The rise in food costs during 
the month was due chiefly to higher prices for fresh produce. The 
geatest increase was reported for onions—averaging about 21 per- 
cent, and in two cities more than 80 percent. New-crop onions in 
wtail stores on April 15, which had been shipped from farms before 
April 1, were not subject to price ceilings. Ceilings were effective 
for new-crop onions shipped after April 1. Prices of apples, oranges, 
tabbage, lettuce, and sweetpotatoes rose seasonally, ranging from 3 
percent for sweetpotatoes to 10 percent for cabbage. Green beans 
were contra-seasonally higher by more than 8 percent, after declining 
sharply earlier in the year. Carrots dropped 16 percent. Small 
declines in meat prices occurred during the month, with the gradual 
improvement in supply which later resulted in the relaxation of meat 
rationing. Supplies of fresh fish were larger and prices dropped more 
than 5 percent. Egg prices continued to decline caanaaee 

After an increase of 1.6 percent in the first quarter of the year, 
dothing costs rose only a tenth of 1 percent in April, principally as a 
result of the disappearance of lower price lines. The largest increases 
were for women’s inexpensive rayon dresses, percale house dresses, 
and girdles, men’s and women’s felt hats, and business shirts, with 
sattered increases for shoes and men’s work clothing. Clothing 
costs averaged 7 percent higher than in April 1943. During the past 
year, for example, prices of women’s percale house dresses have risen 
on the average 23 percent; men’s woven shorts, 18 percent; women’s 
cotton nightgowns, 16 percent; and women’s spring coats, 14 percent. 
In certain stores prices have advanced by much more than this, with 
unusual increases of 100 percent or more for some kinds of clothing. 

Housefurnishings costs advanced 3.1 percent during the month, as 
upholstered living-room suites with hea springs became available in 
t number of cities. Prices for suites of lower-medium quality were 
29 percent higher than at the end of 1942 and early in 1943, when 
spring-filled furniture of this type was last available. Price increases 
have been allowed by OPA because of higher production costs. In 
some cases, more expensive coverings were used. 

Costs of fuel, electricity, and ice, on the average, remained un- 
wchanged over the month. Sharp reductions in electricity rates oc- 
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curred in two cities—10.4 percent in Savannah and 5.3 percent 
Seattle. Effects on retail coal prices of higher mine prices allowed by 
OPA were felt in some cities for the first time in April. 

| Miscellaneous goods and services rose 1.3 percent, chiefly becaug 
of the higher excise taxes on motion-picture admissions, railroad 
transportation, and cosmetics, and higher postal rates. Only a fey 
other changes were reported. 

















TaB.e 1.—JIndexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, April 15, 1944, and Previous Daw 





le 






Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of — 








Fuel, 


} : 
li i electric- . | Miscou 
Al items | Food /| Clothing; Rent ity, and = 





| 


























| i 
1939: Aug. 15... Re 98.6 93.5| 100.3] 1043 7.5| 100.6] my 
1941: Jan. 15..-.-------------| 100.8 97.8| 100.7| 1050) 100.8] 1001) my 
1942: May 15.............| 160] 121.6] 1282] 1009] 1049| 1222] mp 
Sept. 15.................} 17.8} 1286| 1288| 1080| 1062/ 1236] the 
1943: Apr. 15....---------------| 19k 1| 140.6/ 127.9] 1080) 1075) 1288] mms 
1944: Mar. 15.---------------] 1288] 1341] 1867] 1081| 1009/ 1200| im 
RNR 14.5 | 134.6 | we9) & | 309.9/ 1380) fm 
| | 








1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
2 Rents surveyed at quarterly dates—Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. 






Tasie 2.—Percent of Change’ in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods, by 
Groups of Items 



















; ‘Base 

| | Fuel ‘Base 

} . | . House- | ! Base 
All | Cloth- | | electri- | : Miseel 
Date | items Food ing | Rent 2? city, | — lanesas 

| and ice gs T 

| d 

Mar. 15, 1944, to Apr. 15, 1944. ___ 40.6) +04] +01! @ 0 $3.1) +397 

Apr. 15, 1943, to Apr. 15, 1944....__. +0.3 —4.3 +7.0) +0.1 +2.2 | +66) +60 
Sept. 15, 1942, to Apr. 15, 1944._......_.. +5.7 | +63 +8.8 | +0. 1 +3.5 | +7.6|) +83 
May 15, 1942, to Apr. 15, 1944___...____- +7.3 +10.7 +8. 5 —1.6 | +48 +88) +88 
Jan. 15, 1941, to Apr. 15, 1944. _. : --| $23.5 | +37.6 | +35.9 | +3.0 +9.0 +32.9 | +184 
Aug. 15, 1939, to Apr. 15, 1944... ....| $26.3 | $44.0 | +36.5 | 43.6) +127/ +322) +m 

, : Averag 

1 Based on changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 

2 Changes through Mar. 15, 1944. New E: 

‘ * Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. _ 
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Percent ip 3.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living, March 15 to April 15, 1944, by Cities 
allowed by 
fly becauy | All | : | Tee’ | House- | Miscel- 
s. . Ony | items Food | Clothing tricity | frnish- | janeous 
S, Ta | and ice | —_ | 
Inly M few 

lenge: Large cities... | 240.6 340.4) 440.1}; 50 443.1] 441.3 
Lae las England: Boston +.5 | +.7 | +.4 | 0 |; +11 +1.0 
Tevious Date, Byfidie Atlantic: | | 

Buffalo.__...__- +.1 | —.6 +.2 | 0 +.2 | +1.3 
————. § New York ___- +.5 0 +.1 0 +1.9 | +2.1 

Philadelphia_- +.6 | +.5 —.1| 0 +4.8 +1.5 

burgh : +.8 +1.4 +.2 0 +2.1 +1.0 
—————— Bint North Central } 

Chicago-- -__- +11) 41.7] +.2 | +.1 +8.0 +1.2 
use | x Cincinnati +1.5 +1.9 | 0 +.4 +5.7 +2.3 
ish- | Miso B Cleveland +.8 +1.0 | 0 0 +5.3 +.8 
gs Deous troit. ___- +.5 +.3 +.1 0 +3.3 | +1.2 

fet North Central: | 
——|—____ ff Kansas City +.6 +.2 +.1 oO | +23] +1.6 
00.6 Minneapolis +.3 +.2 -.1 1 +3. 4 | +.9 
0. 1 148 gt, Louis_-- +.8 +1.1 +.1 0 +2.2 | +1.5 

2 | MAY Rath Atlantic: 
3 8 M0) 8 Baltimore _____- +.6 +.7 +.2 | Oo |} +31] +.8 
48 ML4 gsvannah__- . +11 +2.4 0 —1.8 +.1 | +1.1 
5 | Mat Washington, D. C +.6 +.8 +.3 0 a3) | ns 
39 abt HiatSouth Central: Birmingham +.4 —.1 +.1 0 +7.3 | +.7 
; 11 Bat South Central: Houston _ - +.4 +.3 +.1 0 +1] +1.1 
———__. = in: Denver - - - +.8 +.7 +.2 0 +7.7 +1.5 
. Los Angeles ___. -.2 -1.6 +.6 0 +.2 +1.5 
jan Francisco - - . +.5 0 +.1 0 +.2 +2.1 

Seattle. —.2 —.9 +.1]} 16 +.1 +1.0 
| Periods, by 

'Based on the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
tRents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 
‘Based on prices for 56 cities collected on Tuesday nearest the 15th of the month. 
waa | ‘Based on data for 21 cities. 
~~ |Misee! ‘Based on data for 34 cities. 
] 
1gs 

TaBLE 4.—Percent of Change! in Cost of Living, in Specified Periods, by Cities 
Hi) 2 . 

. 6 | 4 Apr. 15, Aug. 15, May 15, Sept. 15, 
+7.6| +83 ox 1943, to | 1939, to 78, 1, 1981) ‘194, to’ | 1942, to 
8.8) +88 y Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, a” | Apr.15, | Apr. 15, 
32.9) +184 1944 1944 1944 | 1944 
32.2| +99 ee a Rr eR te ae 
" iyerage: Large cities +0.3 +26.3 | | +23.5 | +7.3 | +5.7 

Ts. —— | 

New England: Boston__. —0.6 | +24.7 | +22. 2 | +6.8 +4. 2 
Middle Atlantic: | 

Buffalo...______. —2.0 +26.8 | +22. 6 3.7 +3.7 

New York ____- +2.0 +26. 6 +24.1 +10. 6 +7.7 

Philadelphia. ___- —0.7 +26. 2 +24.4 +7.6 +5.6 

Pittsburgh. __- +1.3 +27.3| +238 +8.2 +6.6 

fast North Central 

Chicago... __. +0.3 425.5} +224 +6.4 +5.6 

Cincinnati__. +1.4 +28. 6 +25.6 | +7.9 +6.0 

Cleveland. ._.___- +2.1 +28. 8 +26. 3 | +8.4 | +7.7 

ae +0.1 +27.0 | +23.9 | +5.3 | +5.7 

West North Central: } | 

Kansas City... __- +0.5 +24. 5 | +24. 8 | +7.6 | +7.1 

Minneapolis +0.6 +22. 1 | +19. 5 | +5.0 | +4.2 

8t. Louis___. +0.3 +25.9 | +22.3 | +6.8 | +5.9 

fonth Atlantic 
Iti bewosco —0.1 | +28.3 +25.7 | +7.1 +5.7 
Savannah __- , +1.7 | +34.3 +31. 6 +10.3 +9.3 
Washington, D. C____. +0.6 | +24.9 | +23.3 +7.4 | +5.2 
Tast South Central: Birmingham +1.5 | +29. 3 +25. 4 +7.3 | +7.2 
West South Central: Houston —0.7 | +22. 2 | +20.7 | +5.9 +4.3 
: Denver. ._... +1.1 | +25. 7 | +23.9 +7.2 | +5.7 

Los Angeles.__...._____.. 0 | +25.3 +22.8 | +6.6 | +3.5 

San Francisco —0.3 +29. 0 +25.8 | +8.9 | +6.0 

a 0 +27.5 +25.3 | +5.5 | +4. 2 








‘Based on indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
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TaBie 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to April 1944 
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! Based on ae in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
? Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 
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Retail Prices of Food in April 1944 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on April 18, 1944, as 
compared with costs in April 1943, September 1942, January 1941, 
and August 1939, are given in table 1. 


Tasie 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, in 
Specified Periods, by Commodity Groups 
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! The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was 
increased from 54 to 61. 
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CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS 


AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
1935 -39= 100 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





1929 1930 193! 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 - 
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2.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56! Large Cities Combined,? by Commodity 





























{1935-39= 100] 
1944 1943 1942 1941 1939 
Commodity group 
Apr.183| Mar. 14} Apr. 20 | Sept. 15 Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
foods. 134.6} 134.1 140.6 126.6| 97.8 93.5 
lsand bakery products 108. 0 108. 0 107.5 105. 4 94.9 93.4 
a... welt ei. 130.0 | 130.6 138. 0 130. 6 101.1 95.7 
— ES 119.1 119. 1 130. 5 126. 0 109. 4 99. 6 
ro 112.1 | 112.3 126.0 124.0 86.1 88.0 
— . 134. 3 134.1 138. 7 133.7 98.7 98. 8 
Chickens_. 150. 4 150. 2 146. 4 133. 7 97.2 94.6 
Fish, fresh and canned 210 * | 220. 2 207.0 168. 2 118.7 99. 6 
products - Ll. | 133. 6 | 137.1 127.7 105. 1 93.1 
= “ 12 | 135. 5 141.3 155. 2 97.4 90.7 
ls and vegetables 168. 8 | 162.9 179. 5 129.7 93.3 92.4 
Fresh | 178.0 | 4170.6 191.2 130. 3 93.4 92.8 
Canned | 129. 5 | 129.6 132. 4 123.8 91.4 91.6 
Dried... 163. 2 | 163. 2 | 157.7 143. 4 99.6 90. 3 
ges...... | 124. 4 124. 4 | 124.9 123.8 90. 9 94.9 
and oils 123. 5 123. 5 | 126. 6 120.7 80.3 84.5 
and sweets. - 126. 6 126. 5 | 128. 4 127.0 95.3 95.6 














indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
Mareente costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total purchases 
i 


eS 
hts. ; 
‘Preliminary. 
‘Revised. 


of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population 


“BLE 3.— Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' April 1944 


Compared With Earlier Months 





Article 








Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals 

Flour, wheat. - 

Macaroni. 

Wheat cereal 3____ 

Corn flakes._..--- 







Rolled oats__. 
Flour, pancake 3_- 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white_. 
Bread, whole-wheat 


, Tye - 
Vanilla cookies _- 
Soda crackers - 





Round steak 

Rib roast - ’ 
Chuck roast... - 
Stew meat *___- 
Seger 

* ae 


P Dutiets.. 


or! 
Chops. . 
Bacon, sliced. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Roast, boned and rolled 3. _- 


Rib chops_._- sed seaianiageeitipipariveen 


} 











-aAconoea 


| 
1944 1943 1941 1939 
Apr. 182| Mar. 14 | Apr. 20 E Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
10 pounds 65. 1 65. 2 61.1 41.4 | 35. 
pound 15.7 | 15.7 | 15.0 | 13.8 | 14. 
28 ounces 23.3 | 23.3 | 24.1 23. 5 24. 
8 ounces 6.5 | 6.5 | 7.0 7.1] A 
pound 6.0 | 5.9 | 5.5 4.2 | 4. 
_do 12.8 | 12.8 | 12.8 7.9 7. 
do 8.7 | 8.7 | 8.9 7.1] 3 
_.20 ounces 12.0 | 12.0 | 10.7 ag ie 
pound 8.7 | 8.8 | 8.9 7.8 | 7. 
do 9.7 | 9.7 | 9.7 8.7 | 8. 
AY SS 9.9 | 9.9 | 9.8 9.0 | 9. 
do 28.3 | 28.6 29.0 25.1] (3) 
do 18.9 | 18.8 | 17.7 15.0 | 14. 
| | | 
do 41.9 | 41.9 | 45.8 38.6 | 36. 
do 33.8 | 33.9 36.5 31.5 28. 
_.do 29. 2 29.2 | 31.9 25.2 | 22. 
..do 31.6 31.7 | 35.9 > i oe 
..do 37. 4 | 37. 5 | 37.4 (4) (*) 
..do 28.4 | 28.6 32.9 (4) (4) 
| 
_do 45.6 45.7| 55.4 45.2 42. 
do 35.7 | 35.4 | 37.2 (4) | (4) 
| } 
eo 37.3 | 37.4 | 42.1 | 29.1 | 30. 
a Se 41.2 | 41.2 | 45.1 | 30.1 | 30. 
_.do 51.3 | 51.4 | 60. 2 45.1 | 46. 
_do 35.6 35.4 | 39.8 | 26. 2 | 27. 
do 22.5 22.5 | 24.9 16.7 | 15. 
do 22.1 22.2 23.6 (4) (4) 
ae ae 38.4 38.5 | 38.3 (4) (4) 
do 34.3 | 34.5 33.7 ® | & 
| 
i. | 40. 2 | 40.1 39.9 ed 27. 
do 45.3 | 45.4 48.7 35.0 36. 
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TaBLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' April 1944, 
Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 





1944 | 1943 | 1939 
Article 
Apr. 18?) Mar. 14 | Apr.20 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 


e—_—, 








Meats—Continued. | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
Poultry: Roasting chickens - , - 45. 44.9 46.2 31.1 30.9 
Fish: | 


= 
S 
~ 


( 


= 
S 


Fish (fresh, frozen) 
Salmon, pink _. = 
Salmon ,red 3__...- 
Dairy products: 
Butter ._... 
Milk, fresh (delivered) __- 
Milk, fresh (grocery) ....-- 
Milk, evaporated 


Eggs. 
Eg 
Fruits 
Fresh fruits: 
Apples... .._-. 
Bananas. 


— © 
a) 
ee 

on 


BEPSs BBY 
eaeS BE 


oc OVOonr 

eo oucwnw 
SERRE 
“Ono OO 
NERS Bi 
-coooo #4 


~ 
=~ = 


- 
o 
a 
oa 
oO 
c 
aw 
| 
o 


Wry 


as 
ace 
Nog 


Borys S xi 
~~ 
tote 


Seee x} 
in 
3 
3 


Grapefruit * 
Fresh vegetables: 


— 
rs 


or 23 8B 99 90 & go! 
Coenwoerkor co 


Cabbage... 


_ 


Lettuce... _. 

Onions. 

Potatoes i 

ST 

Sweet potatoes 

teens siiaaaiinn 
Canned fruits: 

OO Sa 

OS 

Grapefruit juice _._-. 
Canned vegetables: 


oe 
i 


FRRSeSnrRB oSE5 


ee 
SS pr SB 
ao GKoconww ou Ann aocaew NOD 


SS 
NOD eorocas oe BOWwCOnwaar-eo AOwa 


= 
— 


Tomatoes........... 
Soup, vegetable ?__.__- 
Dried fruits: Prunes 
Dried vegetables: 
Navy beans__. - ~~ = 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle *__ounce_- 


SHESPEes - 
meneueiauben 
Someones we 


....--pound.. 
ee fC UlUllCUm 
.....-¥4% pound... 


SBS ws 
oS 


8 
2 
1 
9 
5 
6 
2 
1 
9 
2 
9 
3 
8 
3 
5 
4 
2 
4 
3 
0 
4 
8 
6 
7 
9 
8 
0 
8 


& o8S ws 


NOeBD SOASKSonmDo © OBO 


Fats and oils: 
Lard 


~ 

@ 
~ 
=) 


Shortening other than lard: 


In other containers 
EEE TE EE 
nad alins enedmbccionsded 
Peanut butter.......... 

Oil, cooking or salad * 
a | and sweets: 


SRERES 
SRERES 
SEREES 


NODD ORK OI 
eOaCo NOK eke © ONe 


it 
$2 Er 
weenie 
2 
— 
$3 




















1 Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
? Preliminary. 

3 Not included in index. 

‘4 First priced, February 1943. 

5 Not available. 

* Composite prices not computed. 

? hee priced, October 1941. 

§ Revi 
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Taste 4.—ZIndexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities,! on Specified Dates 
_ [1935-30 = 100] 

















































i | 
1944 | 1943 141 | 1939 
100 City 
| Apr. 18#/ Mar. 14| Apr.20 | Jan.14 | Aug. 15 
| | Aug. 15 _ Se Fit VES 
| Ii Gintted States. ___ Li 8 ada | 134.6 134.1 140.6 97.8 93.5 
| Cents 
| eal ha et 129.5] 12986] 137.1 95. 2 93.5 
® Bridgeport - _ _. : wintea Gh Sant 131.4 132.6 139.6 96.5 93.2. 
7 128 Fall River... ’ ee TF 130.0 128.7 139.3 97.5 95.4 
‘ 3.1 Manchester _ __ snididhidbicitiaiekie iaeaides 2 130.8 132.0 139. 2 96. 6 94.9 
 itinindacha thhbansnemandtaetidiiens. 132.4 133.0 138.4 95.7 93.7 
D 30.7  wiis...... 2s. seca ds 131.2 131.6 137.3 95.3 95.9 
) ? Providence. Eh ci oe dies ie 132.1 131.8 137.0 96.3 93.7 
ite ae 132.5 133.3 144.0 100. 2 94.5 
67 Newark. _ _ ba node onl 137.6 140.7 98.8 95.6 
New York_. ‘ ress DL 135.7 139.9 99.5 05.8 
} 320 Philadelphia. ; onesie 132.5 131.9 140.5 $5.9 $3.0 
heme. iio : cemane 1 128.2 139.3 99.9 92.3 
44 Scranton _- - seas 135. 4 132. 4 143.3 97.5 92.1 
i By ag thee Central: sina ine hie ne pe 
() Cincinnati. GPU 135.4 132.9 138. 2 96. 5 90.4 
Cleveland... __- sp Seekh .crsecnisicddect 141.7 140.3 141.4 99.2 93.6 
HT Columbus, Ohio oes 127.0 126.9 134.8 a «1 
46 i olis : ES 1321] - 131.0 138.0 98. 2 90.7 
&4 Milwaukee 132.1 131.9 137.4 95.9 91.1 
36 Peoria......___- aes 137.5 138.0 144.0 99.0 93.4 
44 Springfield, Ill. _____ RGD re 140.2 138.9 144.8 96.2 94.1 
. He West North Central: Roig Pee a " 
(0) Keren Ghe ; Ie 130. 1 129.8 137.4 92.4 91.5 
Minneapolis... _- : Sa etek 128.9 128.7 1 99.0 95.0 
. 1.1 Omaha... __- 131.0 131.3 135.2 97.9 92.3 
| 21.0 St. Louis 137.4 135.9 142.4 99.2 93. 8 
() St. Paul____ 127.3 127.1 133.6 98. 6 94.3 . 
ai Wichita ! 144.2 145.4 152.7 93.8 Fovisisck.: 
104 pin Atentic: : . 134.6 133.0 140.3 94.3 92.5 
13.6 Baltimore. __. PaaS BIT 140.3 139.3 148.6 97.9 94.7 
86 Charleston, 8. C a al 132.1 131.5 140.4 95.9 95.1 
0) Jacksonville... ___ 141.4 139.6 153.4 98.8 95.8 
88 Norfolk ¢___- ; s = 143.8 143.7 152.0 95.8 93.6 
Richmond___- : ; 131.6 131.8 142.4 93.7 92.2 
53 Savannah. ___ : WT 2 150.8 147.2 152.5 100. 5 96.7 
() Washington, D. C. é 132.8 131.7 139. 9 97.7 94.1 
23 Winston-Salem * . 132.9 133.4 138. 2 Gh fata 
17.2 yi te hee. 136.1 136. 2 141.0 96.0 90.7 
86 Jackson ?______- : 141.2 142.1 155.9 1S net 
Knoxville 3_ “ 151.8 151.7 156.7 9 3 eS " 
9.9 Louisville... ___- thckn cate ; 2} 188.8 129.7 138. 4 95.5 92.1 
Memphis......_._____ sick 141.0 149.2 94.2 89.7 
ni Mobile - | 444] 1427] = 150.5 97.9 95.5 
® vet ene Ona : 131.6 131.6 137.0 92.6 91.7 
16.5 Routan. “eet ey 135.3 134.9 143.4 102.6 97.8 
17.9 i tte iI = 8 pie 132.9 133.2 140.8 95.6 94.0 
1) a New Orleans..........._...._..... Boke 148.5 147.2 160.7 101.9 97.6 
ountain: 
52 wa-ce--------| 18833] 18830] 1847 98.7 94.1 
137  Spnemeseenn CELINE 135.7 139.0 94.8 92.7 
on I OE rece neni poteonr-nennavabneseses 138.6 | 1389] 1422 97.5 94.6 
renee fe 140.9 146.2 101.8 94.6 
oes AIO GTi WEL ETE 143.3 150.3 101.7 96.1 
San Francisco TENSES IE LCE NT PIT PRT Sf | 1422 142.2 149.7 90.6 93.8 
ee re tener nee | 139.2 140.5 145.9 101.0 94.5 








' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in (& foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent — 4 
chases of wage earners and th te workers, a been combined for the United States Ras 
use of population weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than ~ bw ow = vl 


’ liminary. 

+ June 1940=100. 

‘Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
§88355—44——-11 
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Tasie 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,! 1913 to April 1944 





All- al || | all 


Year foods Year Year and foods 
i index 








at tt tet tet st 
—— 


November... 
December -. 


SSBSRERRSEEssex 


DOr OnDOOCWOMDSeOKDOOO 
BERSSSRRSELSSRE 


COVIOnDMwewens-awoow 


~— 


Sk 





1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 


PPOPORS 


Electricity and Gas: Price Changes Between December 


1943 and March 1944’ 
Prices of Electricity 


CHANGES in costs of electricity for residential use between Decem- 
ber 15, 1943, and March 15, 1944, occurred in 3 of the 51 cities in- 
cluded in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ regular survey. An increase 
of about half of 1 percent in New York City resulted from adjustments 
for fuel costs based upon higher prices for fuel in March than in the 
preceding December. Decreases caused by rate reductions reported 
in two Texas cities amounted to about 3 percent in Houston, and from 
10 percent for 25 kilowatt hours to 17.9 percent for 250 kilowatt 


hours in Dallas. 
Prices of Gas 


Four of the 50 cities reporting on gas show changes in costs for 
residential consumers during the 3 months ending with March 15, 
1944. In Boston, costs for one company serving the city were in- 
creased slightly by a reduction in the heating value of the gas. For 
the other company serving Boston and for Fall River there were 
decreases resulting from lower prices in March than in December for 
fuels used in manufacturing the gas. None of the changes in Boston 
exceeded 1 percent, and the average decrease in Fall River was about 
2 percent. 

A rate reduction for one of the companies serving Pittsburgh 
lowered costs to their customers by amounts ranging from 6.6 percent 
for 4.6 therms to 15.1 percent for 10.6 therms. aed S. C., 
reported the discontinuance of the “Objective Rate Plan” under 
which consumers were automatically billed under an “immediate 
rate,” an “optional immediate rate,” or an “objective rate,” as their 

1 Quarterly reports covering 51 cities for electricity and 50 cities for gas published for March, June, and 


September show changes for the preceding 3 months. The December report presents prices on the 15th of 
December and a summary of all changes during the year. 
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consumption of gas exceeded or fell below that of the corresponding 
month of a specified earlier base period. ‘Two of the rates, the imme- 
diate and the objective rates, were retained and all consumers are now 
billed under one or the other. About 48 percent of the consumers 
were permanently placed on the former objective rate, with decreases 
ranging from 11 to 19 percent in net scnthly bills, and 25 percent of 
the consumers had already qualified for that rate by increasing their 
use of gas. The remaining 27 percent, namely those using less than 
2,700 cubic feet per month, were retained on the former immediate 
rate which provided the lowest cost for that amount of gas. Allnew 
consumers will be placed on the former objective rate. 


POPOOOOS 
Installment Buying by City Consumers in 1941 


ONE of the great impediments to the establishment by Government 
and business of effective policies on installment buying is the lack 
of adequate knowledge concerning installment buyers and their ways. 
There is no exact, detailed information as to who the users of install- 
ment credit are, how they differ (if at all) from consumers who do 
not buy on installments, how they control their use of installment 
credit, and how their installment purchases affect their spending for 
the goods and services they buy on other plans. Lacking such in- 
formation, any move to restrict or to facilitate the purchase of goods 
on installments must be based upon hazy ideas (and these largely 
opinion) as to the effect of the action. 

Only surveys directed specifically to the purpose can fully meet this: 
need for knowledge.!' However, the survey of consumers’ incomes and 
expenditures in 1935-36 made jointly by several Federal agencies 
offered an opportunity for the first time to obtain some quantitative 
measures of the situation. Application of ingenious statistical tech- 
niques to the data collected in that survey yielded a highly informa- 
tive picture of installment buying by consumers in the middle 30’s.? 

A similar study covering the year 1941 (made jointly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics) * now offers an opportunity for throwing further light 
upon the situation. Accordingly, at the request of the author, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a number of special tabulations of 
the data for cities and towns of 2,500 or more population. 

The year 1941 is particularly appropriate for the purpose, since it 
was the last full year before World War II completely changed in- 
stallment buying in the United States. Installment purchases were 
unusually large during the year, as many people were buying in an- 
ticipation of wartime shortages. Before the close of that year, it is 
true, the Office of Production Management had issued its first orders 

1 For example, material now available shows nothing on variations in carrying charges, or on reposses- 
sions, or on the extent to which consumers take advantage of extremely liberal offers of t. 

? Bernstein, Blanche: The Pattern of Consumer Debt, 1935-36. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1940. See Chapter 2, Retail Installment Debt. 

4 Published as Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 773: Installment Buying by City Consumers, 


by Reavis Cox. The data covered in that bulletin relate only to information collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. A preliminary A the title “Income and Spending and Saving of City 
Families in Wartime’ was published by the Bureau in 1942 as Bulletin No. 724. A more detailed report 
is to be published later by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It was not feasible at this time to have similar 
special tabulations made of data covering the population in the rural areas; a report cov: part of the 
i was published by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in 1943 as Miscellaneous Publication No. 
620: Rural Family Spending and Saving in Wartime. 
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curtailing the production of automobiles, mechanical refrigerators, 
and domestic laundry equipment—all extremely important in the 
installment business. The 3 ederal Reserve Board issued its Regu- 
lation W in its first form to become effective September 1, 194], 
putting maximum limits on terms and minimum limits on down pay. 
ments under installment.contracts. These official actions, however, 
did not have much effect upon installment buying until 1942. At the 
end of 1941, amounts outstanding under installment contracts had 
fallen less than 9 percent from the all-time peak of 4.1 billion dollars 
reached in August, and they were still well above their level of the 
preceding December. 

Analysis of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ special tabulations in- 
dicated that in 1941 about one-third of urban consumers purchased 
goods and services on the installment plan. Installment buyers were 
concentrated in the income brackets between $1,000 and $5,000; more 
than half of them had incomes between $1,000 and $2,500. Wage 
earners, predominant in the lower- and middle-income groups, were 
using installment credit more frequently than salaried workers or 
the self-employed. 

A larger proportion of colored than of whites in the cities made 
installment purchases in 1941. On the other hand, installment credit 
was used less frequently by the foreign born than by the native born. 
More of the younger than of the older families and more of the larger 
than of the smaller families made purchases on the installment plan. 
Consumers whose incomes were larger in 1941 than in 1940 made 
greater use of installment credit than did those whose incomes had 
not changed or had declined. 

Consumers making installment purchases during the year spent 
more than others in the same income group. At income levels below 
$2,500, installment credit was used in such a way as to permit families 
to spend, at the time, more than they received. The amounts spent 
on installment purchases were, however, apparently controlled by the 
level of current income and were small enough to allow a balancing 
of income and outgo in the course of a year. The higher expenditures 
for automobiles, furnishings and equipment, and clothing on the part 
of the consumer units using installment credit within the calendar 
year were partially offset by lower expenditures for all other goods 
and services. These comparisons lead to the conclusion that buyers 
are more prudent in their use of this form of credit than is some- 


times assumed. 
Prevalence of Installment Buying 


As appears from the accompanying table, in 1941 about one-third 
of this country’s urban consumer units made installment purchases. 
Of the consumer units in this sample 29.9 percent did and 70.1 percent 
did not have a net increase in their outstanding installment-purchase 
obligations during the year. All those with increases can be assumed 
to have made installment purchases during the year, and it is probably 
safe to assume that many installment buyers were not included in 
this group. 

‘ Although installment purchases are made by a substantial pro- 
portion of consumer units at each income level, the percentage varies 
substantially from level to level. Columns 1 and 4 in the table show 
that they are concentrated in the income ranges from $1,000 to $5,000 
a year. In contrast, noninstallment units show a somewhat heavier 
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concentration at the upper and lower extremes of income than does 
the general population. Columns 4 and 5 bring out the same informa- 
tion in another way. They show that, of the consumer units falling 
within any income group, installment buyers form substantially 
larger percentages of the middle-income groups than of the groups at 
either end of the income range, Comparison of columns 3 and 4 
shows that the income groups in which more than 30 percent of the 
units made installment purchases of goods in 1941 included more 
than 70 percent of the city consumer units in the entire country. 

What installment sellers mean when they say that ora 
credit is “the poor man’s credit” becomes clear from perusal of the 
table. Over 50 percent of the installment buyers have incomes be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,500. These are not the poverty-stricken families 
which must be supported in whole or in part by relief and charity; 
they are the lowest income groups among the self-supporting. In 
that sense installment credit can properly be called “the poor man’s 
charge account.’”’ It is not a substitute for an inadequate income; 
neither is it without utility to the well-to-do and the wealthy. The 
majority of its users, however, are people who can offer as security 
for credit only the facts that they are earners and good moral risks; 
thus they find it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the kind of credit 
which depends in large part on property and social position. 


Percentage Distribution of Installment and Noninstallment Consumer Units Among and 
Within Income Groups 





Distribution of consumer Distribution of consumer 
units among income groups | units within income groups 





Income group Nonin- Install- | Nonin- 
All units; ment | stallment 
units units 


(2) (3) (4) (5) 





Percent | Percent 
10.5 8.0 
17.9 15.4 
14.6 14.8 
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Detailed discussions of characteristics of consumer units in relation 
to installment buying, characteristics of consumer units by income 
ups, and uses of income by installment buyers are given in the 
ureau’s Bulletin No. 773, to which previous reference was made. 





Wholesale Prices 


Prices in the First Quarter of 1944: 


Summary 


OUTSTANDING price problems in the first quarter of 1944 centered 
in basic industrial products, evidencing for the first time since 1941 
pressure for higher prices in these markets. In general, prices for 
industrial products have been held to small increases during the war— 
especially since the spring of 1942—and at the end of March were 
22 percent higher than when the war broke out on September 1, 1939, 
In the 12 months ending with March 1944 they increased by only 
2 percent. 

In late 1943, however, there were some important price advances, 
with coal, lumber, and newsprint paper moving up substantially. 
In February 1944 there was a general rise in wood-pulp prices, the 
first advance of this kind in more than 2 years. In March, prices of 
southern pine lumber rose more than 7 percent. Moreover, a re 
quest for higher ceilings for steel has been submitted by industry 
spokesmen to the Office of Price Administration. For petroleum, a 
bill calling for higher prices is before the Congress. Together, these 
price advances, both actual and potential, are noteworthy because the 
materials concerned are so basic to the Nation’s economy. 

During the first quarter of 1944 price changes were not numerous 
but they were important. Wood-pulp prices rose 8.8 percent on the 
average, aS maximum prices were revised upward to meet higher 
costs of production. The 7-percent increase in southern pine prices 
during the quarter followed a series of advances allowed by the OPA 
for certain other species in late 1943. Prices of coal and coke were 
also higher, continuing a trend begun last year and accompanying 
the rise in labor costs. There were also some increases for a few 
petroleum products, cotton, and livestock. 

Seasonal movements dominated the markets for farm products and 
foods generally, and for most consumers’ goods, both at wholesale and 
retail, in the early months of 1944. Wholesale prices of all commodi- 
ties including farm products and foods, as measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics weekly index, rose 0.6 percent during the first 
quarter. For consumers, living costs during the quarter declined 
0.5 percent, as a result of lower food prices which offset continued in- 
creases in prices of other commodities in the family budget. 

In March 1944 the total cost of the family budget was 0.2 percent 
less than when the President’s “hold-the-line’”’ order was issued in 


1 Prepared in the Bureau‘s General Price Research Division by Melville J. Ulmer. 
1292 
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April 1943 and 1.0 percent less than in May when initial action was 
taken under that order. Food prices, which had advanced more 
rapidly than other elements in the budget up to the spring of 1943, 
have been reduced by 6 percent since May. Rents were virtually 
uchanged. Prices for all other groups—clothing, housefurnishings, 
fuel, and services—however, have moved up since that time. The 
largest increase occurred in clothing (about 7 percent), reflecting the 
disappearance of low-priced goods and also upward adjustments in 
OPA ceilings to allow for higher costs of production. 
Changes in wholesale prices and the cost of living are summarized 
in the accompanying statement. 
Percent of change— 
Dec. 1943 May 1943 Aug. 1989 
lo to to 
Mar. 1944 Mar. 1944 Mar. 1944 
Wholesale prices: ! All commodities_--------- , —0.4 +38. 5 
yl eee © beer ioe a —2.2 ; 
RS TO ae : —5.9 
All other commodities______.._--------. + .! +1.4 
Cost of living- ---.--- ee Sate «afd 8s = bathe ‘ —1.0 


1 Prices are based upon the indexes for the last week of each month. 


Industrial Commodity Markets 


In industrial commodity markets the leading developments of the 
t quarter were the requested changes in prices of steel currently 
made of the OPA by this industry, and the advances for lumber, 


coke, and wood pulp. 
PRICES OF STEEL 


For steel, quoted prices have been virtually unchanged since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, though some rises have occurred as 
the result of the withdrawal of ‘‘concessions” and certain other re- 
lated changes affecting prices actually paid by consumers. Taken as 
a group, prices of iron and steel products are 2 percent higher than they 
were at the outbreak of the war, as compared with the rise of 22 per- 
cent for all industrial commodities. During World War I, in con- 
trast, prices of iron and steel rose 153 percent and prices of industrial 
commodities advanced 98 percent. 

The steel industry, in presenting its current request to the OPA, 
has cited certain new conditions in substantiation of its desire for 
higher ceiling prices. Among them are (1) the changing patterns of 
production in the steel industry, resulting in greater concentration 
on output of less-profitable steel types, (2) the change-over to a 48- 
hour week in August 1943, resulting in additional overtime payments 
and higher labor costs, and (3) sharp increases in the cost of coke in 
1943 and early 1944. Industry spokesmen also referred to some 
oe apc decline in the total volume of steel production in 1944, 
and the possibility of favorable action by the War Labor Board on 
the United Steel Workers’ request for higher wages. (Thus far, 
higher wage rates and higher costs of materials have, for most steel 
producers, been counterbalanced by the vast increase in volume of 
production—abotit 100 percent—since 1939, and the accompanying 
reduction in unit overhead costs.) Related to this request for higher 
steel prices is the recent rise in prices of coal and coke, 
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PRICES OF COAL AND COKE 


Prices of coke rose nearly 5 percent and anthracite and bituminous 
coal slightly more than 1 percent during the first quarter of 1944, ag 
indicated in ‘the accompanying statement. 


Percent of increase— 
Jan. 1, 1944, Jan. 2, 1948, Aug. 26, 1939, 
to to to 
Apr. 1, 1944 Jan.1,1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
Anthracite _ eR GE OPE Fs 11 9. 8 32. 5 
Bituminous coal 5. 8 25. 2 
NE a 2a 2.3 25. 3 
The substantially higher prices for coal in 1943 resulted from two 
revisions in ceiling prices allowed by the Office of Price Administration, 
both reflecting estimated increases in unit labor costs. The first came 
in January, 1943 as operators and the United Mine Workers agreed to 
adopt a 6-day week. The second came in November, accompanying 
the increase in daily wages ordered by the War Labor Board. Maxi- 
mum prices for coke in 1943 and early 1944 were raised in some areas 
in correspondence with higher coal costs. 
Price changes during the first quarter of 1944 have resulted from 
continued justments in operators’ and sales agents’ prices to 
these OPA orders. 


PRICES OF LUMBER 


OPA ceilings for southern pine—the most important of all domestic- 
ally produced lumber species—were raised in the first quarter of 1944, 
ermitting an average advance of more than 7 percent in these prices. 
he increase was allowed in response to requests of southern pine 
producers, and in view of rising military requirements and dwindles 
supplies. Although prices of other leading lumber species were 
generally unchanged in early 1944, all lumber prices are substantially 
above pre-war levels. In March lumber prices as a group were 61 per- 
cent above August 1939, the greater part of the advance occurring in 
1940. The statement below shows price changes in the first quarter of 
1944, the year 1943, and the period since August 1939. 
Percent of increase— 
Jan. 1, 1944, Jan. 2, 1948, Aug. 1989, 
por 1 1944 Jen). 1944 mat 1944 
I age tnt alt IF te Ae ae 8.0 61.1 


RON PN aoe oii. Sed enn. . d heli 11.7 72. 2 
Douglas fir 2. 6 69. 4 
Hardwoods 11.1 50. 9 
The advance in 1944 in prices of southern pine continued an upward 
trend in evidence in the previous year. Army demand for southern 
pine (and also for other softwoods and hardwoods as well) has been 
mounting. The principal need is for crating, especially for use in 
shipments abroad. The price advances in 1943 as well as those in 
1944 were allowed by the OPA to help producers surmount several 
ag 8 om to expanded output: The manpower shortage, resulting 
in higher wages and employment of less skilled labor; higher stumpage 
prices; and the scarcity of machinery. These factors have affected 
production of all lumber species to some extent, but were particularly 
significant in southern pine areas. 
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The crucial ae situation for lumber in general is indicated by the 
com bination of the Jedine in production in 1943 (requiring some reduc- 
tion in consumption, even though demand continued up) and the 
reduction in stocks, while unfilled orders accumulated. Thus, as 
shown in table 1, at the end of 1943 the ratio of unfilled orders to mill 
stocks was 90 percent against 18 percent at the end of 1939. 


TaBLE 1—Production, Consumption and Stocks of Lumber, and Unfilled Orders as 
Percent of Mill Stocks, 1939-43 ' 





Indexes (1939= 100) of— Unfilled 
| orders as 
percent of 
Consump- | Mill stocks/mill stocks, 
tion | end of year | end of year 
} 











100 
116 
132 
161 
134 











i Based on data supplied by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The predominance of military demand in this situation is indicated 
by the fact that about 77 percent of all lumber consumed in 1943 
went for direct or indirect military purposes, as shown below: 


All military consumption - - 
Direct ? 
Indirect ? 

Civilian consump tion__-_----- 


' Data oo by War Production Board. 

? Direct military uses include Army barracks. Army truck bodies, boxing and crating, and other items 
for direct use by the armed forces; indirect military uses include defense plant construction, war housing, 
boxing and crating and other items used indirectly in the manufacture or transportation of military items. 

The strategic importance of southern pine and also West Coast 
softwoods (mostly Douglas fir) in relation to the total lumber supply 
is shown in table 2. Southern pine alone accounted for nearly 30 

recent (measured in board feet) of all lumber consumed in the 

nited States in 1943. , 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Consumption of Lumber in 1943, by Species ! 





: Percent | Percent || Percent | Percent 
Species of total || Species of group | of total 
tal lumber | total lumber 





| Hardwoods group 
Southern hardwoods. -... 
Softwoods group \ : Appalachian hardwoods. - 
Southern pine . . 
West Coast_.....-. 
Western pine 
Oth 




















! Data are from U. 8S. Timber Conservation Board, 50th Quarterly Report of the Lumber Survey Com 
mittee, Dec. 24, 1943. 


PAPER AND PULP PRICES 


A tight supply situation and rising costs also resulted in higher 
prices for paper and pulp. In February pulp prices rose 8.8 percent 
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as ceilings were adjusted upward by the OPA. Paper prices were 
stable in early 1944, but had generally advanced in 1943, as indicated 
below. 


ercent of increase— 
Jan. 1, 1944, Jan. 2,1948, Aug. 26, 1989, 
t t 


‘0 ‘0 0 
Apr.1,1944 Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 


The increase in prices for pulp in February affected four major 
grades (groundwood pulp, soda pulp, bleached sulphite, and un. 
bleached sulphite) antl was the first general change in these prices 
since before the attack on Pearl Harbor. In the intervening years, 
according to an OPA study, production and transportation costs 
evened substantially and were only partly met by a Government 
subsidy. 

Imports have remained at a low level since northern European 
sources were taken over by Germany. The most important source 
of demand for pulp in recent months has been in the manufacture 
of paper products used by the Army for packaging the large volume 
of supplies and equipment shipped abroad. The sharp drop in stocks 
of wood pulp and the decline in production that occurred from 1942 
to 1943 are shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


Indexes | (1939= 100) of— 
Stocks 
at end of 


Data are from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


PRICES OF OTHER INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES 


With few exceptions, the prices of other industrial commodities were 
stable during the first quarter of 1944. Prices of quicksilver declined 
sharply, continuing a downward trend begun late in 1943, when the 
War Production Board announced its intention of reducing domestic 
production and imports. .The supply of quicksilver, once a critical 
problem, now is sufficient to last 2 years at the present rate of consump- 
tion. Declines in producers’ prices during the past 2 years are 
compared below with the previous sharp increase since the outbreak of 


war. 


Percent of 
changes 


Jan. 1, 1944, to Apr. 1, 1944 
Jan. 2, 1943, to Jan. 1, 
Aug. 26, 1939, to Jan. 2, 1943 


The only other price changes of importance in early 1944 were 
continued declines for nonferrous scrap, reflecting the improved supply 
situation for virgin metals, and some increase in petroleum quotations. 
At the end of March, scrap-metal prices were on the average about 
10 percent below the level of July 1943. In January and February 
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declines were particularly marked for aluminum crank cases and 
industrial castings. Moderate advances for Pennsylvania fuel oil, 
soline, and kerosene occurred in some areas where quotations were 
ightly paren. coven. ; 
he following tabulation shows the percentage changes in the 
wholesale prices of the main groups of industrial commodities included 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. Advances for fuel and 
lighting materials and building materials in the first quarter were 
rimarily due to the increases already noted for coal and coke and for 
umber. The drop in quicksilver prices accounted for the slight de- 
cline during the quarter for metals and metal products. Miscel- 
laneous commodities were up as a result of the rise in pulp prices. The 
slight rise in prices of chemicals and allied products resulted from 
increases allowed by the OPA for mixed fertilizers. 
Percent of change— 
Jan. 1, 1944, Jan. 2, 1943, Aug. 26, 1939, 
to to to 
Apr. 1,1944 Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
Fuel and lighting i ‘ +1.2 +3. 4 +14.2 
Metals and metal products_-------------- ee 
I Ne cee cceccaces Se 
Chemicals and allied products___---.--------- +.1 
Miscellaneous commodities___.....-....------ +.3 


0 
+3. 
+. 
+2. 


2 
8 
9 


Agricultural Markets 
PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Farm prices rose 1% percent during the first quarter of 1944, led by 
higher prices for livestock. The extraordinarily heavy runs and the 
resulting market congestion which brought sharp price declines for 
livestock in the fall of 1943 were replaced by a moderate reduction in 
marketings, particularly of hogs. Prices of cows rose 9 percent, hogs 
7 percent, and sheep 20 percent from the end of 1943 to March 1944. 
Prices of steers moved unevenly and showed little change during the 
quarter as a whole. 

The only other price changes of importance during the quarter were 
an advance of 8 percent in the price of cotton and a seasonal drop of 
28 percent for eggs. The rise for cotton—one of the few major 
agricultural commodities still exempt from OPA control—has been 
attributed to an unexpected increase in military demand for textiles. 
Prices of fruits and vegetables, as a group, rose slightly during the 
quarter, but advances were generally less than usual at this time of the 

ear, owing to large supplies from California, Texas, Arizona, and 

orida. Prices of some vegetables such as snap beans, beets, carrots, 
and lettuce decreased during the quarter. Grain prices showed little 
change except for rye, which rose 4 percent. 

Prices of farm products as a group in March 1944, were 103 percent 
above their August 1939 level, as shown in the statement following. 
Most of this advance came in 1941 and 1942. 

Percent of change— 
Jan. 1, 1944, 6 1948, Aug. %, 1939, 


t 
Apr. i, 1944 Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1. 1944 
Mum pudducte 22.02. bl ce adulsie +1.5 +5.8 +102. 8 


i Oo nies ea nd Ewecragetan a bbobed nee.) SA + 23. 6 +149. 2 


Livestock and poultry —5.7 + 92. 6 
Other farm products ! +8. 6 +96. 2 

peenting fresh fruits and vegetables, cotton, wool, eggs, fluid milk, hogs, hops, seeds, tobacco, and 
peanu 
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LIVING COSTS 


Living costs in the first quarter of 1944 declined 0.5 percent, as 
substantially lower food prices offset advances for other articles 
in the family budget. A sharp (25-percent) seasonal decline in 
prices was principally responsible for this decline. Most other food 
prices were stable or slightly lower, reflecting an improved supply 
situation for some foodstuffs, and the extension or revision of 6 A 
controls for others, including fresh fruits and vegetables in some 
cities and fresh fish. Other elements in the family budget except 
rent—clothing, fuel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and 
services—rose further by amounts ranging from 0.5 to 1.6 percent 
as shown below: 


Percent of change— 
Dec. 1943 May 1843 Aug. 1989 
to to to 
° Mar. 1944 Mar. 1944 Mar. 1944 
Eee. See ae ae —0.5 —1.0 +25. 6 








-. —2 , +43. 4 
- +1. ’ + 36. 3 
+3. 6 


Fuel, electricity, ice__-___- ee. ; +12. 7 
Housefurnishings.............-. +. . +28. 2 
EEE +. . +18. 6 


The general stability of living costs in early 1944 continued the 
trend in evidence since the President’s “hold-the-line’”’ order was 
issued in April 1943. Contributing to this stability were OPA 
subsidies and reductions in ceiling prices for meats and butter, im- 
proved supplies of many foods and an extension of Government 
price controls to fruits and vegetables, fresh fish, and other farm 

roducts and foods. Lower food prices during this period more than 

alanced continued increases for other articles in the family budget. 
The advance for clothing in the spring and fall of 1943 was mainly 
the result of upward adjustments of prices by manufacturers and 
merchants under a formula established to compensate for higher 
material and labor costs. The higher cost of fuel in 1943 and early 
1944 reflects higher coal prices at the mines. The rise in the cost 
of the miscellaneous group was due to higher charges for services 
such as medical care and haircuts. The elimination of lower price 
lines was a factor in the rise for housefurnishings. 


PRIMARY MARKETS 


Prices of consumer goods in primary markets were also stable 
during the first quarter of 1944. The seasonal drop in egg prices 
accounted in the main for the decline in food prices as a group. The . 
rise in prices of housefurnishings, shown in the tabulation following, 
resulted from an upward revision in OPA ceilings for furniture to 
cover higher costs of production. The 0.3 percent decrease for hides 
and leather products was attributable mainly to lower prices for 
shearlings following a reduction in Army demand. However, prices 
of - other hides and leather products remained steady and supplies 
tight. 
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Percent of change— 
Jan.1,1944 Jan. 2, 1943 Aug. 26, 1939 
to to to 

April 1, 1944 Jan. 1, 1944 Apr. 1, 1944 
Foods +0. 9 +56. 2 
Hides and leather products : —.4 +26. 9 
Textile products 3 +.5 +444 
Housefurnishing goods d +.3 +21.7 


Wholesale Prices in April 1944 


COMMODITY prices in primary markets! remained fairly steady 
during April, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics all-commodity 
index rose 0.1 percent over the March level to 103.9 percent of the 
1926 average. Seasonal advances in prices for certain fresh fruits 
and ve we together with upward adjustmentsin ceiling prices 
for lumber and higher excise taxes, accounted for the slight increase. 
Between April 1943 and April 1944 average prices for the nearly 900 
series included in the index rose only 0.2 percent, to a point 38.5 
percent over the pre-war level. 

The largest group increase during the month—5 percent for chemi- 
cals and allied products—resulted from the increased taxes on alcohol. 
Prices of building materials}rose 0.9 percent, {reflecting OPA action 
in allowing higher prices for cement and lumber. : 

Seasonally higher prices for fruits and vegetables brought average 
prices for foods up 0.3 percent. Primary market prices for farm 
—— dropped 0.3 percent, largely because of weakening livestock 
markets. 

The decline in prices for agricultural commodities brought the 
Bureau’s index for raw materials down 0.2 percent during April. 
Semimanufactured commodities were slightly lower, while manufac- 
tured commodity prices rose 0.3 percent. 

Led by a decrease of 1.6 percent in quotations for livestock and 
poultry, average prices for farm products dropped 0.3 percent. Hogs 
declined 3.5 percent near the of the month when OPA announced 
lower ceilings for heavyweights in order to save corn. Higher prices 
were reported for sheep and live poultry. The grain markets were 
fractionally higher. Apples, lemons, tobacco, and some grades of 
imported wools also advanced, while cotton, eggs, oranges, fresh milk 
(at Chicago), and sweet potatoes declined. White potatoes were 
higher in the Chicago and Portland (Oreg.) markets and lower at 
Boston and New York. — 

Average prices for foods rose 0.3 percent as a result of a 2.6 percent 
increase in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables. In addition, prices 
were higher for oatmeal, corn meal, condensed milk, and dressed poul- 
try. Quotations were lower for flour and for fresh pork. 

Prices for hides and leather products remained steady. 

Quotations on denim reflected the increased ceiling prices granted 
at the end of March by OPA to stimulate production. 

Minor increases in prices for anthracite and bituminous coal in 
some areas did not affect the index for the fuel and lighting materials 
group. It remained unchanged at 83.0 percent of the 1926 average. 


! The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevailing in the 
ieee Commanenetel transaction.” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal distribution 
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A further decline of 2.7 percent occurred in prices for mercury, and 
the market showed no signs of recovering from the slump which began 
when the Government terminated its buying program at the end 
of January. Higher prices were reported on some types of farm 
machinery. 

Higher prices for lumber, resulting from OPA action in granting 
higher ceilings to allow for increased costs and to stimulate production, 
brought average prices for building materials up nearly 1 percent. 
Cement advanced 0.3 percent when ceiling prices were raised in the 
Northeastern States, and brick also was fractionally higher. Prices 
for paint materials such as butyl acetate and turpentine advanced, 
while rosin declined. 

The index for chemicals and allied products rose 5 percent as a 
result of increased excise taxes on alcohol. 

No changes were reported in prices for furniture or furnishings. 

In the miscellaneous commodities group, prices for laundry starch 
were up nearly 5 percent. 

Except in a very few instances commodity prices moved within 
& very narrow range between April 1943 and April 1944. During 
the year period average prices for foods dropped more than 3 per- 
cent, hides and leather products 0.8 percent, farm products 0.6 per- 
cent, and metals and metal products 0.1 percent. Most of the 
industrial commodity group indexes a et The increases in all 


instances can be attributed to Government action. Chemicals and 
allied products rose more than 5 percent; building materials, more 
than 4 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 3 percent; housefurnishin 
goods and miscellaneous commodities, approximately 2 percent; a 


textile products, less than one-half of 1 percent. 

The most outstanding changes during the year were decreases of 
about 8 percent for livestock and poultry and for meat, and increases 
of 33 percent for drugs and pharmaceuticals, 15 percent for grains, 
12 percent for lumber, nearly 7 percent for coal and coke, and 6 
percent for cattle feed. 

By April 1944 prices for most commodities had increased sub- 
stantially over their relatively low levels of the summer of 1939. 
In the 4}4-year period from August 1939 farm products advanced 102 
percent, with grains up nearly 152 percent and livestock up 87 per- 
cent. In April, foods were 56 percent higher than before the war, 
the outstanding increases being 116 percent for fruits and vegetables, 
62 percent for dairy products, 44 percent for meats, and 32 percent 
for cereal products. 

Textile products and chemicals and allied products increased more 
than 40 percent; hides and leather products, building materials, 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities, more than 20 
percent; and fuel and lighting materials and metals and metal products, 
more than 11 percent. 

Average prices for raw materials were 70 percent higher in April 
than in August 1939, largely because of the sharp increases in prices 
for agricultural commodities. Semimanufactured commodities and 
or products advanced more than 25 percent over the pre-war 
evel. 

Percentage comparisons of the April 1944 level of wholesale prices 
with March 1944, April 1943, and August 1939, with corresponding 
index numbers, are given in table 1. 
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TaBLE 1.— Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
April 1944, with Comparisons for March 1944, April 1943, and August 1939 


[1926= 100] 
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1 Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 1944 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for 
selected years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from April 1943 


to April 1944, are shown in table 2. 


TasLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100) 





Hides Fuel | Chem 
| Farm and | Tex- | and —— Build- icals 
Year and month | pred- Foods | leath- = | = me setal & 
ucts = prod- | 
| prod- | ucts | mate- 
ucts | | rials 
| 
} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 
| 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 
51. 72.9 54. 
51.4 | . § 80.9 | 64. 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm epements, and commodities other than farm products 


and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 

“Raw materials,” ‘‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘“‘ Manufactured 
roducts’’ was shown on pages 8 and 9 of Wholesale Prices, July- 
ecember and year 1942 (Bulletin No. 736). 
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TaBLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups 


































































. [1926=100] 
— 
All || All 
All | nod i All 1 
com- | modi- || com- | modi- 
man. | Man- | modi-) Semi | Man- | modi-| ties 
Raw | ufac- | Uf —_ Yeer and Raw | ufac- | ufac- | ties | other 
mate- | sured | tured aon than sneuth mate- | tureq | tured | other | than 
rials arti- prod- | than | farm r arti- prod- | than | farm 
ces ucts | farm | prod- cles ucts | farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts prod- | ucts 
| ucts | and ucts | and 
| foods foods 
wee 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
97.5 | 93.9 94.5 93.3 91.6 93.1 | 100.6 99.1 96. 6 
55.1 | 59.3] 70.3) 683) 70.2 93.0 | 100.7 | 99.2 96.7 
56.5 | 65.4 70. 5 69.0 71.2 92.8 | 100.1 98.7 96. 8 
79.9 75.9 82.0 80.7 79.6 92.8 99.6 98.3 96.9 
84.8 85.3 87.2 86.2 85.3 92.9 99.7 98. 5 97.1 
70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4 79.5 | 81.3 92.9; 99.9 | 98.6 97.2 
71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 92.9 | 100.0 98.7 97.3 
83.5 | 86.9; 89.1 88.3 | 89.0 92.9 100.2; &8 97.4 
| 100.6} 92.6/) 9.6) 97.0) 9.5 93.1 | 100.2; 99.0 97.6 
1112.1 | 929] 100.1] 987] 96.9 
93.2 | 100.2 | 99.1 97.8 
93.4] 100.4) 99.3) 98.0 
| 93.7 | 100.5 | 99.3 98.1 
| %.6/100.8| 926] 984 
t | ' 
Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during March and April 1944 are shown by the index numbers in 




















table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 
to week. 
Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, March 
_ and April 1944 
[1926 = 100] 
| Apr. | 
- , x 4 x q .|M 4 
Commodity group Ag. a: “ ny 8 a § - - .Y 
- —— | 
All commodities. ...................- 103.7 | 103.6 | 103.8 | 103.7 | 103.6 | 103.7 | 103.6 | 103.4 103. 4 
Ferm products .................-..... 123.1 | 122.9 | 124.5 | 124.1 | 123.9 | 124.6 | 124.5 | 123.4 123, 2 
T BES 104.7 | 104.4 | 105.0 | 105.0 | 104.2 | 104.5 | 104.6 | 104.6 104.5 
parent — products 117.6 | 117.6 | 117.6 | 117.6 | 117.5 | 117.5 | 117.6 | 117.6 117.6 
Weel Pee ee eee 97.3 97.3 | 97.3 97.3 | 97.3 | 97.3) 97.3) 97.3 97.3 
Fuel and Phchting materials - - 83.7 | 83.7 | 83.6/ 83.6) 83.6/ 83.6) 83.6) 83.6 83.7 
Metals and metal products. --.._-__._- 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 103. 8 
Building materials __.-| 114.7 | 114.6 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 113.8 | 113.7] 113.7 
Chemicals and allied products... ___. 105.4 | 105.4 | 108.4 | 105.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 100. 4 
House furnishing g i iewioens 106.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 105.9 005. 9 
SS TES heer aaa 93.3/ 93.3) 93.3) 93.3) 033) 933) 93.3) 93.3 93.3 
SE ee 113.2 | 113.0 | 113.9 | 113.6 | 113.5 | 114.0} 113.9 | 113.3 113.2 
Semimanufactured articles __ _.--| 93.5] 93.5] 93.5) 93.5] 93.5) 93.5; 93.5) 93.5 93. 5 
Manufactured products -- _.....| 101.0 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 100.6 | 100.6 100.6 
All commodit other than farm 
ES SSE ae 90.5) 99.4) 99.4) 99.4) 99.2) 99.2) 9.2) 99.2 99.2 
Se other than farm 
products and foods. _-_............-- 98.5 | 98.5) 08.5) 08.5) 93) 03) G2) 98.2 98,3 
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Labor Turnover 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, March 1944 


FOR every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls, in March 1944, 73 either 
changed jobs or left manufacturing work. The increase in the sepa- 
ration rate between February and March reflects an increase in the 
quit, military, and lay-off rates. 

The rate of quits increased from 46 to 50 per thousand between 
February and March. “Return to the farm” was the reason most 
frequently advanced for the increase in the quit rate. Under the 
strict manpower controls now in force, farm workers were loaned to 
industry for the winter months with the understanding that they would 
return to agricultural occupations in the spring. 

Even more striking than the jump in the quit rate between March 
and April was the increase in the rate of military separations from 5 
to 7 per thousand. The March rate of military separations was 
higher than any since April 1943. That many occupational defer- 
ments had recently been canceled was indicated by the high military 
separation rates in the small-arms ammunition; aluminum, smelti 
and refining; and machine-tools industries. It is significant that 

ajor industry groups and all but 4 of the individual industries had 

i od military separation rates in March than in February. 


m 
hi 

Farther cancellations of contracts for war matériel are reflected in 
a further increase in the lay-off rate to 9 per 1,000 workers. Lay-off 
rates above 10 pe 1,000 were reported by the chemicals, nonferrous 


metals, automobile, lumber, and ordnance groups. 

The total separation rate in the metal-mining group as a whole was 
slightly below that for all manufacturing. The separation rates in 
the lead-and zinc-ore mining industry and in the miscellaneous metal- 
mining industry were higher than in all manufacturing. Many of 
the quits in the metal-mining industries were due to the recall of fur- 
on ig soldiers to active duty, and to the return of civilians to farm 
work. 

Quit rates for women were still considerably higher than for men, 
58 per 1,000 as against 42. When allowance is made for military 
separations, separations other than quits are more important for 
women than for men. 
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taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries' 





Sep- 
Class of turn- } Au- 
over and year uary |Faary April} May gust | tem 


—_—_—_—— 


6. 69 
7.11 
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na 


762) 7.73 | 7.17 | 662 | 5.19 
. 06 5.89 | 4. 2. 84 
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iMonth-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turnover rates are not precisely comparable 
wthose shown OF the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
atire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
moth. In addition, labor turnover data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the 
q@ployment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor turnover sample is not as extensive 
sthat of the employment and pay-roll survey: proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing 
ad publishing, and certain seascnal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 


*Preliminary figures. 
‘Including temporary, indeterminate, and per t lay-offs. 
‘Data for 1939 included with quits. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,' March 1944 


jibiti 
Total sep- | Lay- 
arations Quits of 








Industry 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Mar.? Feb. | Mar. | Feb. : | Mar. 








4.19 . 1.16 
3.01 . - 90 
5.19 . 82 
3.49 - 63 | 

2.99 . -10 
3. 09 ° . 57 


2.21 . -15 
. . 53 


ce 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and re- 
lated equipment * 
Ammunition, except small-arms *. 
Tanks * 


ARE Ss 


3 
5 S$ ese 8 


fon and steel and their products 

Blast furnaces, s works, and 
rolling mills 

Gray-iron castings 

Mal le-iron castings --..- 

Steel — 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire products is 

Cu and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) ............- 

Hardware , ee 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating 
equipment ........... Givcdssesute 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 2.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups ang 
Industries, March 1944—Continued " 





Industry 





Manu/fecturing— Continued 


Iron and steel and their products—Con. 
Steam and het-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings. --.- 
Stamped and enameled ware and 
galvanizing - 


Febricated structural metal prod- | 


Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. 
Forgings, iron and steel. 
Firearms, 60-caliber and under * 


Electrical machinery 


Electrical equipment i for industrial 


Communication equipment, except | 
radios * | 


Radios, radio ~ equipment, “and 
phonographs * 


Machinery, except electrical __ 
Engines and turbines *_ _- 


 — wegen erensersend> and trac- 


tors 

Machine too! 

Metalworking machinery 
equipment, not elsewhere classi- 


Textile machinery 

General industrial machinery, “ex- 
cept pumps... .. : 

Pumps and pumping equipment 


bh <a, heepas au- 
tomobiles - * Jie 
Aircraft . i 
Aircraft parts 
Shipbuilding and Tepairs _ 


Automobiles 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers. 


Motor-vehicle parts and accessories | 


Nonferrous metals and their products 

Primary smelting and refining, 
except aluminum and mag- 
nesium _-. 

Aluminum and magnesium ‘smelt- 
ing and refining... 

Rolling and drawing of copper and | 
copper alloys 

— = magnesium —— 


Lighting equipment. 
Nonferrous metal foundries, “except 
aluminum and magnesium 


Lumber and timber basic —.. 
Sawmills 
Planing and ply wood mills. - 


Furniture and finished lumber products) 9. 56 9. 16 
Furn 


iture, including mattresses 
and bedsprings 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Glass and glass products 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....____- 
Pottery and related products... _.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Groups and 





quste 2.— Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries, March 1944—Continued 







































































LL _— 
| Mili- 
tary 
Total | Total sep- | Dis- Lay- and Total 
a | arations Quits charges ™ mis- | accessions 
Industry | } cella- 
| neous 
i ate | 
Mar.) Feb. Mar.?| Feb. | Mar.?, Feb.| Mar.? | Mar.| Mar.?|; Mar.?| Feb. 
——|—__. 1944 | 1944 | 1044 | 1944 1944 1944 | 1944 1944 1944 
as es ee ae ee c= 7 cE nese 
Manufacturing—Continued | 
| 
oe | say products: i 7.07 | 6.13 | 5.70) 5.00 41 .29 67 | 5.78) 5.23 
4.27) 4.35 ar moe ..| 819] 7.13 | 6.79 | 5.96 44| .24 72| 6.73 | 6.08 
217 | Sik rm rayon goods.. 7.08 | 6.35 | 5.65 | 5.23 50 | .32 61] 6.35!) 6.04 
7) 785 Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
8 | ing and finishing-----...-.- .| 4.82] 3.84 3.48 | 2.91 | 32 . 59 3. 53 3.18 
cul Sa Hosiery, full- fashioned.........| 5.68 | 4.76| 4.00 | 3.81 21} .32] 1.15] 410] 4.20 
+a) 4m Hosiery, seamless -- “TTI} 668 | 6.70} 5.75 | 5.82 40| .05| .48| 629] 5.98 
| 402 Knitted underwear.......____._-_- 6.70 | 6.31} 5.81 | 494 2) 126 35| 434] 4.19 
<2 Dyeing and finishing ‘textiles, in- 
4.83 in cluding woolen and worsted _____- 5.71 | 4.90 | 3.81 | 3.37 .75 | .54 61} 4.00] 3.81 
| Apparel ns other finished textile 
3.69) 24 GR TRE 6.70 | 5.94] 5.63 | 5.13 23| .52] .27| 6.05! 5.66 
Men’s , ond boys’ suits, coats, and 
aaa ie overcoats... ..- 5.28 | 4.91 4.64 | 4.03 15 29 -20; 5.10) 4.65 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work 
ee clothing, and allied garments..._| 6.42 | 5.95 | 5.47 | 5.35 32) .39 .24 | 5.56] 6.50 
1 45 4% Women’s clothing, except corsets__| 7.69 | 5.79 | 5.12) 5.31 -21 | 2.18 -18| 6.39] 5.54 
<<a lesther and leather products. - ..-| 5.15 | 5.20) 4.04] 4. 2] .22] .61| 4.82] 5.54 
7.56 | 595 S. chineadanieneheasnon 4.09 | 3.58 2.90 | 2.65 -39 | .17 -63 | 3,94) 423 
25) 2m Boots and shoes_. ------------| 5.38] 5.55] 420] 4.51 - 2 .2B -60| 498) 5.76 
54) 8B ood and kindred products. 10.83 |10.97| 8.76|868| .6¢| .51] .92] 9.07] 8.99 
Meat products... -... ij .-| 11. 89 |13. 49 9. 66 |10. 45 . 69 . 56 . 98 8. 94 9.49 
03 | 289 Grain- nil products __....-. .--| 12.35 | 9.59 | 8.36 | 6.78 87 | 1.86 1.2%)| 9.32); 8.29 
54 | 484 BE tiecco manufactures................- 7.61| 812| 6.67 | 6.55 23 | .37| .34| 5.47] 5.66 
2 | ES BP paper ana allied products..............| 7.36] 6.41] 5.71] 5.00) 49] .38] .78] 618] 5.93 
a Paper and pulp____- ; _..-| 6.86 | 5.93 | 5.25 | 4.67 44| .33| .84| 5.73] 5.36 
| SET EE ecqueceqosonspanscoecse 8.61 | 8.09 6.76 | 6.34 61 . 64 - 60 6. 65 7.20 
g ig Chemicals and allied products..........| 10.59 | 8.16 3.93 | 3.87 51 | 5.27 . 88 4.47| 4.02 
80! 510 Paints, varnishes, and colors. 5.31 | 5.20] 3.95 | 3.45 70; .07| .59) 457] 4.52 
69 | 7.04 Rayon and allied products__-_-. 3.94 | 3.26 3.14 | 2.43 32 .07 41 4.60 3. 30 
Ee. Industrial chemicals, except ex- 
68 5.67 eee 4.35 | 4.46 | 2.91 | 3.05 -48) .21 -75| 408) 3.84 
80! 4 Explosives * ---------}| 6.68] 7.01 | 4.09 | 3.27 -30 | 1.51 he ) es ee 
87 | 6.66 Small-arms ammunition ?_________-| 24.65 |15.96 | 5.24] 5.22 62 |17.31 | 1.48 ae. Pee 
38 | 5.00 Products of petroleum and coal. -..---- 3.05 | 2.87] 1.91 | 2.04 35 14 -65 | 3.23) 3.66 
Petroleum refining... .............- 2.81 | 2.72 1.73 | 1.94 31 15 -62] 3.02] 3.55 
76 | 282 Rubber products salons ...-| 6.20) 5.80 5.09 | 4.76 38 -20 -62)| 5.53 5. 97 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. -.__. 4.91 | 4.62}; 3.89 | 3.66 27 | .06 -60 |) 438) 483 
7 | 633 aod footwear and related prod- 
ther erst: Mectehs Sahs 6.87 | 6.07 | 6.34] 5.36 .2 01 .2 7.02 | 6.36 
2| 317 Miscellaneous rubber industries 7.71 | 6.95 | 6.22 | 5.78 . 52 -68 | 658) 7.07 
5 | 481 Miscellaneous industries -__._ - 4.66 | 4.38 | 2.95 | 2.73 41} .67 -63 | 3.64] 3.49 
8) 48 Nonmanufacturing 
3] 7.38 Metal mining... ith th tacks ecbostacch 6.21 | 5.00 | 414] 3.44 .36| .28| 1.43] 449] 3.68 
Iron ore_. (iswbeentebste~sectél Wn Die 1.64 | 1.58 - 06 . 08 -96 | 3.22 1.97 
91 64 Tepper ore ‘ " 6.86 | 6.23 4.80 | 4.36 .41 18 1.47; 423] 413 
| 6M and zinc ore__ 7.44|5.18| 4.95] 4.16 .34| 147] 1.68] 448] 402 
D| 5.53 Metal mining, not elsewhere clas- 
| sified, including aluminum ore 8.44 | 7.40 | 5.38 | 4.86 | -81 57 | 1.68] 7.11] 6.22 
}; 816 i 
Coal mining: ‘ 
|| 856 Anthracite mining. -_-.- en-ccesp LTLI LG] LD} LS | -04 | .08 39 | 1.53) 1.63 
} Bituminous-coa] mining 3.74 | 3.72 | 2.70 | 2.80 16] .18 75| 2.68] 3.01 : 
}| 400 } 
| 4% Public utilities: } 
2.01 Telephone... ____-_-.__- --.-----| 270/270] 235) 226) -14] .10 -2 | 2.83] 290 
42 teeta iin -| 278| 2.72! 228) 231 13/1 -% | 3.34) 3.38 
5. 54 “TSince January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turnover have been assigned industry codes on “ 
the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-rolls sample, comprising those : 
Which were in operation in 1939, are still classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless 
@any subsequent change in major product. 
‘Data are preliminary. . 
* Publication of accession rates is restricted in these specific war industries. 
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TaBLeE 3. ——- Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees),' for Men and Wome, 
n Selected Industries Engaged in War Production, March 1944? 


Total separation 
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Quit Total accession 
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Industry | 
Women | Men | Women | Men | Womea 
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All manufacturing-.__........ ane ’ 7.70| 418/ 5.81| 466 aa 


ance 8.77 4. 37 | 6. 85 5.14 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related | 

equipment... : a ‘ 6.74 2.72 | 4.82 4.19 
——, except small- 
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Iron and steel and their products 
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Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Firearms, 60-caliber and under 


Electrical machinery 
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Communication equipment, except radios - - 
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1 i ~ aon are presented to show comparative turnover rates and should not be used to estimate 
employment. 
2 Data are preliminary. 











Building Operations 




























= Volume of Federal Construction, 1935-43' 
1% Summary 


6 
4 
9 
3 
9 
6 
3; &*@ DURING the 9-year period January 1935 to December 1943, con- 
6 6% mtracts were awarded and force-account work ? was started in excess 
i} $8 Hof 55% billion dollars on construction projects and new ship con- 
2; 8 B struction financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. Of this 
amount, 29 billion dollars, slightly more than half, was for new naval 
} $2 Band cargo vessels; the remainder, 26 billion dollars, was spent for 
: 2% B such construction projects as highways and roads, bridges, reclama- 
tion, water-supply and sewerage systems, and buildings of many 
'| -ah Bkinds. Four emergency or special construction programs were in 
1} a ration or were introduced within the 9-year period covered, in 
dition to bps nee financed from regular Federal appropriations. 
' “® § The first and largest of these was the Public Works Administration 
'| 4&8 program started in July 1933 and practically completed by December 
1941. The next largest consisted of projects operated by other 
| gp Mf Federal agencies but financed from Work Projects Administration 
‘8 @ funds. This program was in effect during the period July 1935 to 
| December 1941. The other two programs were the low-rent housing 
jects under the U. S. Housing Authority, and the War Public 
Works program, begun in late 1941 and still in operation, covering 
4 # construction of schools, water systems, sewer systems, and various 
au § other types of facility needed in crowded war areas. 


as Trend of Construction, 1935-43 


6.81 CONSTRUCTION OTHER THAN SHIP CONSTRUCTION 








While there has always been some construction financed by regular 
‘o estima @ Federal appropriations, the PWA program that began in July 1933 
was the forerunner of the present type of large-scale Federal con- 
struction program. From 1935 to 1939 well over three-fifths of Federal 
construction-award values were for PWA and WPA projects. After 
the extension of PWA from funds made available by the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, and the inception of the WPA pro- 
gram (financed by the same act), these agencies awarded contracts 
or started force-account work in 1935 amounting to somewhat over 
1% billion dollars—87 percent of the total for the year. The next 
year, with continuance of the PWA and WPA programs, the value of 
awards increased slightly from $1,478,000,000 to $1,543,000,000 
! Prepared in the Buresu’s Division of Construction and Publie Employment by Edward M. Gordon. 
Ay ery Ts by force-account under a Federal agency is work cond: directly by that 


agency 
tract. The workers are usually employed for a specific ject, at completion of 
which their services may be terminated. ” _ 
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(table 1). Smaller PWA appropriations, and a reduction in amounts 
transferred from WPA funds to Federal construction work in 1937, 
resulted in a drop in total Federal awards of nearly half a billion 
dollars, to $1,046,000,000, the lowest for any year during the period 
1935-43. Passage of the Public Works Administration Act of 1938 
and the start of the USHA program, however, caused total awards 
to mount again in 1938 and remain steady in 1939. 


Taste 1.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work* Started on Construction 
Projects Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds, 1935-43 


[In thousands of dollars] . 
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Type of project 





i 
fa 


All types of projects. ..... seoduaupesebeneegauly -|} 21, 386, 218 


Ship construction - - a a a 400 13, 571, 772 
Naval vessels_. Rodiiencndbenudiaee 055, 9, 110, 284 
Other than naval vessels. . * rg 

, 814, 

579, 176 





A ea 
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popbeivs BE 


Heavy engineering ‘ 
SS ae 
Reclamation __ 

River, harbor and flood control. 

Streets and roads, n. e@. c- naeaiel 
Water and sewerage 
SE EY ES | 


ESESS2E882 Fesae 
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Type of project 





All types of projects > 7 | 2,064,700 | 1, 243, 339 


Ship construction : ; —— 374,708 | 197, 272 
ta IS : 291, 514 181, 467 





ETE 
és 


Other than naval vessels... hailed 209, 955 83, 194 15, 805 
Construction other than sande construction | 1, 046, 067 
Air construction_. ag () ® 

Building construction: 


Sl 
33 


E.. 


17, 239 
3327, 328 
62, 342 
Heavy —  codsanbibhebe 102, 289 47, 
Public road edistinmiet | 266, 573 == 

’ 


se 
Bros 


—... ot 5 
River, harbor and flood control Saal 73, 
Streets and roads, n. e. chpamnad | 89, 128 56, 232 35, 
Water and sewerage | = 


8 
wesesseses 


Bs 


385 
900 
051 

959 
965 
558 
340 


s 


57, 767 

















! Excludes secret off-continent and continental work of unknown value. 

4 Included in miscellaneous. 

+ Includes all contracts awarded by the Resettlement Administration for residential construction, except 
for 3 large suburban developments. 

4 Includes hydro-electric owe plants. 

§ Ineludes forestry and railroad construction and repair projects. 


The following 3 years witnessed the introduction of the ‘‘Defense 
Program” begun in June 1940, and the “War Program” started after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. PWA and WPA were decreasing in 
importance, but the Defense Program, including the first ‘‘canton- 
ment camp” program, pushed 1940 F ederal construction awards to 
$2,395,000,000, or considerably more than two-fifths above the figure for 
1939. With increased prerecne 4 for military camps and posts, and ex- 
panded construction of productive facilities, the total for 1941 rose steeply 
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jo $6,014,000,000—over 2% times that for the previous year. The 
was reached in 1942, when the war construction program called 
contract awards of more than $7,814,000,000, or 30 percent of the 
jotal for the entire — period 1935-43. A sudden drop occurred 
in the following year, however, to a figure near the 1940 level because 
a completion or near-completion of many types of war construction 
jects. Thus, in the 4 defense and war years 1940-43, nearly 
18% billion dollars worth of contracts were awarded—72 percent of 
the 9-year total and 2% times the total for the 5 years 1935-39. 


NEW SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Though shipbuilding is not generally considered within the con- 
#ruction industry, it is very closely related to construction, because 
of similarity in ie skills required and-the materials used. For this 
yeason, the value of contracts awarded for new ships constructed in 
private shipyards and of force-account work authorized for the con- 
struction of ships in U. S. navy yards is shown in table 1. Of the 
total of $29,200,000,000 awarded during the 9-year period, about 
19 billion dollars was for the construction of naval vessels, the re- 
mainder for passenger and cargo vessels and tankers. The country’s 
large naval program did not begin in earnest until 1940, the mari- 
fime program in 1941, so that in the 4 years 1940-43 the value of 
Federal contracts awarded and force-account work started on ship 
construction was 95 percent of the total for the 9 years 1935-43. 
In 1942 alone, contract or force-account values were not far from 
half (46 percent) the 9-year total; 1942 and 1943 values together 
were nearly three-fourths (73 percent) of the total.’ 


Construction Programs and Types of Projects Included 


Of all the types of projects undertaken, nonresidential building 
construction was by far the most important. It accounted for con- 
siderably over half of the total value of contracts awarded ahd force- 
account work started on Federal construction other than shipbuilding 
in the years 1935 to 1939. The money was allocated for schools, 
hospitals, post offices, public buildings of all types, and—in connection 
with the war program—cantonment camps and barracks, hangars, 
magazines and storehouses, and the many different types of industrial 
plants and factories required to produce the supplies and equipment 
needed by a nation at war. Next in importance in amount of con- 
tract awards was street, road, and highway construction with 
$3,301,000,000. Well over four-fifths of this amount was adminis- 
tered under the Public Roads Administration. Slum-clearance and 
low-rent housing projects accounted for $1,832,000,000 in awards 
and were built largely under jurisdiction of three agencies: Housing 
Division of PWA, U. S. Housing Authority, and Federal Public 
Housing Authority, the last-named having major responsibility for 
the large war housing program. Airport construction (with awards 
of $1,453,000,000), and river, harbor, and flood-control projects (with 
$1,116,000,000) were the only other types to reach the $1,000,000,000 
mark in the 9-year period. 

_ The reclamation work that was carried on under Federal contract 
included large dams in the Western States, and the work of TVA in 
the South. Enlargement and improvement of the Panama Canal, 


a 
+See “Employment in the Shipbuilding Industry, 1935-1943," Monthly Labor Review, May 1944, p. 948. 
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accounting for more than $275,000,000 appropriated in 1941, and 
construction of the Midtown Hudson Tunnel of New York City 
were among the largest heavy-engineering projects accomplished ig 
the 9-year period. Miscellaneous projects, including forestry and 
railroad construction and repair, swelled the total, especially in 1949 
when a great many multiple-use war projects were begun, providing 
sometimes for as many as five or six different types of facility. 


Tas_e 2.—Value of Construction Projects Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal 
Funds, by Year and Type of Project, 1935-43 





. WPA Federal 
| Total value: PWA projects 
All pro- 





grams (in 
*thousands) | Value (in | Percent | Value (in Percent 
thousands)/ of total | thousands) of total 


Type of project 





3 
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$3, 615, 173 13.8 | $1, 188, 832 45 


All projects: 9-year period 
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Building construction ---..............-.- 
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1 Included in miscellaneous. 
? Breakdown not available. 
3 No record of contract awards was received after Dec. 31, 1941, when these programs were practically 


completed. 
PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


Much credit for recovery of the construction industry after the low 
days of 1930-32 should be given to the PWA program, which started 
in July 1933 and continued until 1941 when virtually all projects 
were completed. The various PWA programs ‘ furnished the funds 
with which more than 34,500 projects, located in every State and 
Territory, were built. To complete them, contracts were awarded 
and force-account work was authorized in excess of $5,497 ,000,000. 
Although, over the full 9-year period 1935-43, PWA projects ac 
counted for but 14 percent of the awards for all Federal construction, 
in the first 5 years 1935-39 they made up nearly half of the total. 

Nearly 40 percent of PWA contract values was for building con- 
struction, including a new school in practically every community i 
the country, post offices and court houses, hospitals, barracks and 

4 The National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and 1934; the Emergency ReiieflA ppropriation Act of 1985; 


the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936; the Public Works Administration Extension Act of 1987; 
and the Public Works Roininistration Appropriation Art of 1938. 
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ind April 1944 and April 1943 is summarized in table 1. 
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other buildings on military ‘posts, large government buildings (such 
g the new Interior Department building in Washington, D. C.), 
gwd many others. Also included were the 51 slum-clearance projects 
wilt by the Housing Division of PWA. Street, road, and highway 
gwards were made for large projects like the‘ Pennsylvania Turnpike.” 

The original NIRA awards (1933-34) provided contracts amounting 
to $247,000,000 for naval vessels and started the increase in employ- 
ment in the shipbuilding industry after the low levels of the 1920’s 
wd early 1930’s. 


WA PROJECTS OPERATED BY FEDERAL AGENCIES, JULY 1935-DECEMBER 1941 


Included in the total of 26 billion dollars for Federal construction 
entract awards and force-account work started in 1935-43 is ap- 


ently $1,189,000,000 for construction projects financed from 


ds made available through relief appropriations. Beginning in 
July 1935, funds were transferred from the Work Projects Administra- 
ion to various Federal agencies which awarded the contracts and 
supervised the construction. The projects thus provided for should 
not be confused with work-relief projects operated directly by the 
WPA. During the 9-year period 1935-43 the WPA projects operated 
by Federal agencies accounted for 4.5 percent of the total Federal 
wards, but in the first 5 years (1935-39) they amounted to 15.3 per- 
ent, and in 1935, the heaviest year, these projects amounted to 27.1 

ent. Approximately one-third of the WPA construction values 
oo 1935-43, or $374,170,000, were for street and road projects 
mder the jurisdiction of the Public Roads Administration. Grade- 
@ossing elimination comprised a large portion of this work, account- 
ing for $170,000,000 in contracts between July 1935 and July 1937. 


POPOOORE 
Building Construction in Urban Areas, April 1944 


AROUND 85 million dollars worth of building construction was 
started in urban areas of the United States during April, 8 percent 
lss than in the previous month. Federal contract awards declined 
I? percent as against a decrease of only 5 percent in private work. 
New residential building valuations decreased 22 percent and addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs dropped 4 percent, while new non- 
wsidential building showed an increase of 5 percent, the first rise 
ince November 1943 in this class of construction. 
The volume of work started this month was 16 percent less than in 
7 a year ago, primarily because of a 50-percent drop in the value 
Federal construction contracts awarded. Permit valuations for 
ton-Federal building construction increased 14 percent over this 
iod. The dollar volume of all new residential building declined 
by trots and of all new nonresidential by one-tenth, whereas 
itions, alterations, and repairs increased one-third, from the totals 
or April 1943. 


Comparison of April 1944 with March 1944 and April 1943 


The volume of building construction in urban areas in March 
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Tasie 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, April 1944 Tl 
— § nits 
Number of buildings Valuation mon! 
es 
F Percent of Percent of TaBL’ 
Class of construction change from— April 1944 change from— 
April 1944 (in thou- 
March} April sands) | March | April + 
1944 | 1943 | 1963 
All building construction __ 88, 199} +58] —9.4 $84, 365 | —8.4/ 163 S 
New residential... ....... (8,076 | —28.3 | -43.9 9] 29,086 | —22.2| —ms 
New nonresidential. __- - 7,071 | +30.1 | —27.6 31,956 | +5.1) —3 
Additions, alterations, and repairs _ | 38,052 | +13.3 | +10.1 23,323 | —4.0 +33.2 
. . . . . All dw 
The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which buil 
permits were issued or Federal contracts awarded during April 1944 Y 
and their valuation are presented in table 2 M 
Federt 
TaBLe 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas by Type of 
Dwelling, April 1944 ‘Ine 
Inc 
Number of dwelling units Valuation 
; Percent of | | _ Percent of 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— April 1944 change from— T 
April 1944 |_| (in thon- j “ 
March | April | sands) | March| apa jg SUt? 
1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 198 ye 
re t 
All dwellings-- > 9, 464 | —24.1 | —43.6 lL $28,772 | —22.2| -mo Bs 
Privately financed 8,519| — 5.6|—13.7|  26,981| —7.3 | -u3 § buil 
1-family _. 6,350 | — 8.3) — 2.9) 20,1388; —8.9| -85 & 0 y 
2-family ! : 1,003 | —13.9 | —26.7 | 3,504 | —17.7| —180 nl 
Multifamily ? y 1, 166 | +24.7 | —40.4 3,289 | +22.9| -%5 
Federally financed - be 045 | —72.6 | —86.3 1,841 | —76.8| —854 
TABI 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. _ 
Comparison of First 4 Months of 1943 and 1944 
Permit valuations and contract values for all building construction 


as reported in the first 4 months of 1944 are compar 


data for 1943 in table 3. 


TasLe 3.—Valuation of Buildin 
Construction, 


Construction 
irst 4 Months of 1943 and 1944. 


with similar 


in All Urban Areas, by Class of 


























iPr 
Re 
Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 
| Total construction: First 4 | Federal construction: First 
Class of construction | months of— 4 months of— F 
| 
| Percent Percent urb: 
| 1944 | of 1944 | +193 | of all ; 
| change _ change b 
All construction... ..... , 339,419 | 437,842 | -22.5 | 106, 243 | 272, 704 | —6L.0 Val 
Cle ennanel 127,876 | 202,407 | —37.1 | 19,726 | 109, 554 | “Tan deri 
New nonresidential... -------------- 124,789 | 177,448 | —29.7 81,612 | 155,657 | —47.6 prin 
Additions, alterations and repairs...._.__.___- 87, 254 57, 987 | +50. 5 4,905 | 7,493} —345 
| | 
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il 1944 The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which per- 
————— I nits were issued and Federal contracts awarded during the first 4 
om ponths of 1944 are compared with similar data for 1943 in table 4. 
a 
Percent of Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by 
lange from— Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 4 Months of 1943 and 1944 
—ee 
| 
ve | te r ; : Valuation (in thousands 
_|_ Number of dwelling units of dollars) 
i i 
8.4) - ’ . | 7 
—— all Source of funds and type of dwelling | First 4 months of— | Per- | First 4 months of—j| Per- 
rte —Bs r -_ 
“5. 1 — i?) 0 
4.0 | +43 | 1944 | 1943 | change 1944 1943 | change 
—— ih inet easae tematic: | 
: Al dwellings. _- ----| 42,162 | 78,587 | —46.4 | 126,341 | 195,140 | —35.3 
buil Privately financed 33, 623 31, 152 +7.9 107, 134 92, 504 +15.8 
oril 1944 family... ~"| 25,690 | 21,386 | +20.1| 81862] 66,905| +224 
) family '__ er 8 | 3,921 | —9.4| 12120| 10,847] +411.7 
Multifamily ? eee sa 4, 379 5,845 | —25.1 13, 152 14, 752 —10.8 
a TT | sae | 47,435 | —82.0| 19,207 | 102,636} —81.3 
by Type ot Tr ccaens _ 
Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
on 
ae Construction From Public Funds, April 1944 
by on 
~~ The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 





ch! apg § during March and April 1944 and April 1943 on all construction pro- 
4 | @ jets and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from Federal 
— a ds and reperted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 





























2|_-89 #5 This table includes all other types of construction as well as 
3) building construction both inside and outside urban areas of the 
7| -a0 & United States. 
| 3 
| —8h.4 . 7 . . 
Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
: rojects Financed From Federal Funds, April 1944 
Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started (in thousands) 
Source of Federal funds | 
“ | April 1944! March 1944! | April 1943 2 
ruction | 
similar § As Peders) funds..............................-- $545, 592 $111, 843 | $514, 742 
OEE A ETT APT EE | | 2, 059 3, 097 3, 374 
Federal appropriations.__...............-.-.-.-- | 540, 749 98, 420 485, 957 
, 1 Public Housing Authority __--_--.....-- ohne | 2, 784 10, 326 25, 411 
Class of 
eels 1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
1 Revised. 
ae Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
Peroent urban area of the United States, which, by Census definition, includes 
change § al incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more, and, 
vena! rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 

aluation figures, the basis for statements concerning volume, are 
“~<s20 § derived from the estimates of construction costs made by prospective 

#4 | private builders when applying for permits to build, and the value of 
| contracts awarded by Federal and State governments. No land costs 
are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only building construction 
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within the corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in th Tr 
tabulations. 

Reports of building permits were received in April 1944 for citigg 
containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban population of th 
country and provide the basis for estimating the total number of 
buildings and dwelling units and the valuation of private urban build. 
ing construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban building 
construction are compiled directly from notifications of construction 
contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 

The contracts awarded for Federally financed building construction 
in urban areas were valued at $23,678,000 in April 1944, $28,553,000 
in March 1944, and $47,324,000 in April 1943. 











led in thei Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 
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Summary of Reports for April 1944 


IN APRIL 1944, the total number of employees in nonagricultural 
stablishments was 38,383,000, a million and a third less than in the 
same month of 1943. 

The decline during the month of approximately 250,000 in manu- 
facturing was offset somewhat by a seasonal increase in trade and in 
transportation and public utilities and by an increase in Government 
employment reflecting hiring by the War and Navy Departments. 
The net decline between March and April amounted to 167,000 
yorkers. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing was 13,203,000, 
207,000 less than in March 1944 and 532,000 below April 1943. The 
number of factory workers has been declining since November 1943. 
The gains in employment which were made during the first 11 months 
of 1943 have been wiped out by the declines since that time. Wage- 
earner employment is back where it was in November 1942. 

Declines in employment during the month occurred in each of the 
durable and in all but one of the major nondurable groups. Among 
the durable-goods groups net decreases of more than 10,000 wage 
earners were reported by the transportation equipment, iron and 
steel, machinery, and automobile groups. Declines in plane and 
ship production are reflected in the decreasing employment in both 
the transportation-equipment and automobile groups, while the cur- 
ailment of orders for other war matériel is responsible for the declines 
in the other two groups. 

Three of the nondurable groups reported large declines in employ- 
ment between March and April. The decline of 47,000 in the textile 
and apparel groups reflects in part the difficulty of obtaining workers 
for textile jobs, as well as the usual seasonal slack in the women’s 
dothing industry. Further curtailments in the production of small- 
ams ammunition and explosives combined to reduce employment 
in the chemicals group by 14,000 wage earners. 

Employment in both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 
declined between March and April. The number of anthracite 
miners was 68,300 in April, about 6,000 less than in April 1943; 
the number of bituminous-coal miners declined 34,000 over the year 
wa level of 360,000. 
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TaBie 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Empley. 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group’ 
[Subject to revision] 





——_—_. 


Estimated number of wage Wage-earner ip. 
earners (thousands) dexes (1939= 199) 
Industry group j 
Apr. | Mar. Feb. Apr. Apr. 
1944? 1944 1044 1943 











All manufacturing. ___. | 13,208 | 13,410 | 13,594 | 13, 735 
8,124 | 8,240 


8s 
abe 


8, 145 | 


Durable goods. - , 997 
206 | 5,286 | 5,354) 5,590 


b oseul’ fa 
Nondurable goods. - ‘ -|. & 


Iron and steel and their products __- --| 1,668 | 1,691 | 1,714 
Electrical machinery -... _ 741 750 752 
Machinery, except electrical. - ke : -| 1,199 1, 219 1, 27 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles | 2177 2, 257 
Automobiles. - : . 711 725 739 
Nonferrous metals and their products ’ 397 
Lumber and timber basic products 

Furniture and finished lumber products 

Stone, clay, and glass products iene 


= 
» 
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Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___- 
Apparel and other finished textile products__- - 
— and leather products. - _. 


_ 


Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products Rnimeanie 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__ - 
Chemicals and allied products. -.---_.-..-_. 
Products of petroleum and coal... .-- 
Rubber products. -- é : 
Miscellaneous industries. 
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' The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and pre- 
liminary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

2 Preliminary. 


Public Employment 


Except for employment in the War and Navy Departments which 
increased approximately 10,000 within and 10,000 without the conti- 
nental limits of the United States in April 1944, Federal employment 
remained practically level in March and April 1944. There were 
some compensating shifts in employment between agencies, such as 
the increase of 2,800 in the Treasury Department, and the drop in 
the Post Office Department of 1,900 and in the Commerce Depart- 
ment and National Housing Agency of 400 and 500, respectively. 

Total employment in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment rose 133,000 during the year, from 3,145,000 in April 1943, to 
3,278,000 in April 1944. The major net changes occurring in the indi- 
vidual agencies over the year period were as follows: 

Increases Decreases 
Navy Department__.._.__._..-. 109,000} War Manpower Commission 
War Department a 18, 000 (including Selective Service 
Treasury Department._..-__._ 14, 000 System) th = by 
Office of Price Administration. 6,800} Tennessee Valley Authority__- 
War Shipping Administration. 6, 200} Panama Canal_.- : 


Veterans’ Administration 5 War Production Board___ 
Federal Works Agency 





Although employment on shipbuilding and repair projects declined 
25,000 in April 1944, the total of 1,631,000 was 2,700 higher than in 
April 1943. Employment on Federal ship construction and repair 
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jp private yards declined 17,600 during the year while that in we 
continental United States navy yards increased 20,300. 

Employment on federally financed construction projects showed a 
pet decline of 27,700 during the month. This was the result of de- 
qlines on housing, war public works, war production facility, non- 
residential building, and river, harbor, and flood control projects, 
partially offset by a seasonal increase on streets and road projects 
and on airport construction. During the year April 1943—April 
1944, employment on these construction projects showed a total drop 
of 731,000 resulting mainly from completions. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial 
services are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and data for 
executive-service e ae are reported through the Civil Service 
Commission. The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly 
reports on employment and pay rolls for the various construction and 
shipbuilding and repair projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds, directly eee the shipyards and construction con- 


tractors. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects Financed Wholl 
or Partially From Federal Funds f 


[Subject to revision] 





Employment Pay rolls 





Service or program -< | 
April | March | April 
1044 | 1943 





Regular Federal services: 
Executive ! 
War agencies 
Continental United States. 2, 
Outside continental United | 


States 
Other agencies. 
Continental United States. 
Outside continental United 





Legislativ 
Conduction a ond shipbuilding and re- 
projects 
Financed nas regular Federal ap- 
propriations 
Care ‘uction projects. 
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Other 
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Private shipyar 
United States Sry yards °_ 
Public housing 
War — works 
— — by RFC 
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1 Includes ee in United States navy yards and on force-account construction who are also included 
construction projects. Data for April 1943 are not strict! ——— with the series starting tty 
ear 


under 
1%3 because of the eclosion of employees on terminal leave in the figure. Pay rolls for Mar 
1944 are es! 


timated. 
Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, w= Advisory Committee for Aero- 
om The Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, O ffice of Censorship, Office of Price 
) same Office of Strategic Services, ive Service System, and the Petroleum tration 


for W: 
: Break-down not available. 
‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 
5 Continental United States only. 
* Represents total em eopieyment, jnclnding office and administrative staff. 
1 Data are for shipbuilding and repair undertaken on Federal contract. 
Excludes Wash » D. C. Navy Yard, 


588355—44——18 
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A summary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular Federal] 
services, and for construction and shipbuilding and repair projects 
financed wholly or partially from Federal funds is given in table 2. 
It should be noted that data for employees located outside continental 
United States are included in the figures for the regular Federa] 
services but are excluded from those for construction and shipbuilding 
and repair projects. Federal workers who receive either $1 a year 
or month or no compensation whatever for their services are excluded, 


PPOOIOR 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, March 1944 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


REVISED estimates of employment in nonagricultural establishments 
are shown in table 1. Revisions have been made in the estimates for 
the manufacturing, mining, and transportation divisions from January 
1941 to date, and in the trade, construction, government, and service 
divisions from January 1939 to date. For the most part the changes 
were necessary to bring the series into closer agreement with trends 
indicated by unemployment-compensation data. Comparable figures 
for the months from January 1939 to December 1942 will be published 
in the July issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation data made available 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency, and on information supplied by other Government agencies, 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance. The estimates include all wage and salaried workers in 
nonagricultural establishments but exclude military personnel, pro- 
prietors, self-employed persons, and domestic servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by States, 
are published each month in a detailed report. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division ' 





Estimated number of employees 
(in thousands) 





Industry division 


1943 


| 
| 


| March \February| Janu March 
1944 | (1944 | 194 | 





Total estimated employment ? | 88,675} 38,895} 38, 965 | 
--| 16,511 | 16,735 | 16,825 
85: 858 858 | 


g : 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction --| 715 764 | 
Transportation and public utilities...................-.-_- -...-| 3,722] 8,704! 3,664 | 
Trade | 6867 | 6,919 | 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 4 4, 126 4, 128 | 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- | | 





account construction , 87 5, 830 5, 807 





1 The Bureau’s estimates of nonagricultural employment have been revised back to J: 

2? Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in Donagricultural eatabticeeeats who 
are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personne! of the armed forces are excluded. : 








Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 












Federal Industrial and Business Employment 

able > Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
inental manufacturing industries and for 15 nonmanufacturing industries, in- 
‘ederal duding water transportation and class I steam railroads. The reports 
uilding for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
& Year ing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
sluded.  L2e figures on water transportation are based on estimates prepared 





by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning, cover wage 
earners only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approximately 
2% percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, and in- 
surance, to approximately 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent 
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anges § for mining. 

trends The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
igures ied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing 
lished §f industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of 






the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the count 






au Of Band about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 
‘lable Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
curity # based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
ncies, § rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 










ers in 
, pro- Employment and pey-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for January, February, and March 1944, 
tates, § and for March 1943, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 
The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
us, by § dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 
—— f released by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
= ae The Bureaa of Employment Security data referred to are 
___. § (a) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy- 
Merch  Ment-compensation programs, and (b) estimates of the number of 
1943 





employees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates were 











%5! § obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
164 & Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, regard- 
1.4% & less of size of establishment. 
A Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
4@ § the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
5s @ and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
—— § war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
tswwe | mong the separate industries the adjustments to unemployment- 





compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
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githin a group will not in general add to the total estimate for that 
group. 
TaBLE 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' 
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‘AY ROL 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





Industry * 


WAGE Cann 


March |F ebruary January 
1044 1944 lu44 
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, DOSS RS I 

Durable PAP Re 

Phen a et eee 
Durable goods | 


fon and steel and their products 1, 691 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- ecsintaeental 491.1 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 76.2 
Malleable-iron castings 
Steel castings_. 

Cast-iron pi ‘and fittings __ soll 
Tin cans and other tinware, 
Wire drawn from purchased rods--- 


98 
E+ 3 
82 





2 
8 
re] 
ee 
8E8 





= 
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8 wBRSRESSRS BABNBSEDeRse 


Wirework 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and stetndata 
Hard ware 
Plumbers’ supplies 
paves, of burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 


3team and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings_- 
and enamel ware and galvanizing__- 

cated structural and ornamental metalwork 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 


BRESE BSRNESEaSRISE 


NVENNONOWND AANIONAOwwone 





teel 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums._...................-..- ocd 


Blectrical machinery , will 
EE ee 


Machiner7, except electrical 
— ery and machine-shop products. 
racto’ 

A jeulturai machinery, excluding tractors -----.--- Rte 
achine too a eee TERETE ER 
Machine-tool accessories 3._................--.-----.------- 
nid tet amenvnankecadadonbesnenerd oot 

Ne and pumping equipment 

y 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic - - 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -_--__- - 
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ly perl pve, except automobiles 
Locomotiv ; 
Cars, -~-+ and steam-railroad *____ - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts....--_- 


2% goxtpesagass 


OO 
09 00 
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Nonferrous metals and their products _- 
Smeiting — refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 4_- 
Alloying and roll and drawing of nonferrous metals, 
except aluminum ae 
Clocks and watches aiinga 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ aueiage. ances 
Silverware and plated ware scien 
es as 
uminum manufacture: 


very metal ¥ work, not - classified..._..__. ‘ 


Lamber and timber basic peotacts 
Sawmills and logging cam 
Planing and plywood mi 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '\—Contd, 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 





Industry ? 


| March | February Jemmery 
| 1944 1944 





Durable goods—Continued 


Bx8 


coucewo 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings. --..........-- . 
Furniture 
Wooden boxes, other ‘than cigar hae 
Caskets and other morticians’ ee. 

Wood preserving oh 
Wood, turned and shaped-. 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass_. 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta...............-.-- 
——e and related products 
Gypsum 
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Asbestos products... 


Nondurable goods 
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Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares-.-.-.....- 
Cotton smallwares- * 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dy eing “and 
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Soest SSSR 
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Knitted cloth 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear - 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and 
worsted | 

Carpets and.rugs, wool_. 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts__ 

Cordage and twine 


“INS OM #100 


Apparel and other finished textile products___- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - - -- - - - - 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear- -.........-- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts s : 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_ 
Corsets and allied ganna Dili dipccsias ‘ 
Millinery. or eee 
Handkerchiefs _ aaa 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags 
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Leather and leather products_..........- " 
ather . 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes_. 
Leather gloves and “mittens ___- 
Trunks and suitcases... 
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Condensed and evaporated milk. < Sea ee: 
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Flour. M 

Feeds, prepared palbadersines pubane 

Cereal oomeune Leaves #282 

Baking. Retisvn dealin 

Sugar refining, cane. 

8 , beet 

Confectionery 

Beverages, nonalchoholic. 

Malt liquors cbinianeiGunpeibaaibe 
0 ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries \—Contd. 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 


| March February! January | March 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 1943 





Industry 2 
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Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes... 
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Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff | 4 
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Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
Envelopes 
Paper bags 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals ‘ 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing icildencadbested 
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Chemica!s and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics 
Soap 
Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
ind dbinatbheerdsatncnsodns tinned 
Fertilizers idea 
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Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes... .-............-...--.- ; 
Rubber goods, other 
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Photographic apparatus , 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Games, toys, and dolls-.-.- 
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1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second-quarter of 1942 made available bm Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of 

anufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this 
Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, and does not publish wage earners in war indus- 
tries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major industry 


Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines; ammunition; com 
munication equipment; engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; firearms; fireworks; optical 
instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments and fire control equipment; radios 
and phonographs; and shipbuilding and boatbuilding. 

3 Comparable data for earlier months available upon request. 

‘ Revised series, not comparable with previously published data. Data for earlier months back to 
January 1939 available upon request, 
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[1939 average = 100] 
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Wage-earner pay roll 


| Wage-earner employ- | 
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Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. Mar.! Feb. | Jan. Mar, 
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Iron and steel and their products 
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Malleable-iron castings _- 
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Cast-iron pipe and fittings. 

Tin cans and other tinware.____- 
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Hardware 
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Lumber and timber basic ——w/ 
Sawmills and logging cam deuma 
Planing and plywood —_— Seeesncnmeqanondpane 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
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[1939 average= 100] 





Wage-earner employ- 
ment Wage-earner pay roll 





Industry ? 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. .| Feb.| Jan.| Mar. 
1944 | 1044 | 1944 | 1943 1944 





Durable goods—Continued 


Furniture and finished lumber products_____._-._.--| 106.3] 107.3} 108.0} 111.0) 188.2) 187.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings...........-...--------| 90.2} 92.6) 96.6) 96.4) 148.8) 145.8 
7.9 207.6 103.1) 104.1) 104.9) 107.1) 183.4) 184.1 
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7.8 263.3 Caskets and other morticians’ goods 100. 2} 100.1] 98.3) 99.5) 166.6) 169.0 
2 2743 Wood preserving --.._........-..-.-...----------| 88.1} 88.2] 87.7) 92.6) 172.9) 169.6 
*] 491.9 Wood, turned and shaped._...........-..-------] 98.1) 99.7] 100.5) 101.0) 169.2) 170.7 
4 186.1 
Stone, clay and glass products____.........------ -.-| 115. 5} 116. 6] 117. 3} 122.0) 189. 4) 188.9 
> ae Glass and glassware 132. 6| 131.9] 131. 6] 122. 5| 211.0} 208.0 
6 194.9 Glass products made from purchased glass 106. 6} 107. 3] 108.0} 117. 8) 170.6) 171.9 
‘9 272.8 Cement 71.7| 74.1) 79.2} 105.6) 103.8} 106. 2 
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Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
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Hats, fur-felt 
Jute goods, except felts 
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Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
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Corsets and allied garments 


Handkerchiefs 
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Feeds, prepared 
Cereal preparations 
Baking 

Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing Industries \—Continued 


[1939 average = 100] 





Wage-earner employ- , 
sent Wage-earner pay roll 





Industry ? | | | 
| Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Mar.; Feb. | Jan. | Mar. 


| 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 


Food—Continued. 
Confectionery - j | ll 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 1 
Malt liquors__---- 1 
Canning and preserv ing. 


8 118.7) 116.9 
9) 122.0) 114.7 
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Tobacco manufactures... 99. 9 
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Paper and allied products. -----_-- 
Paper and pulp-.....__- 
Paper goods, other 
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Paper bags 
Paper boxes 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 
Me ge and — - 
Printing, book and job. - 
Lithographing....__._. 

Bookbinding. ............ j 


Chemicals and allied products__-........_.. 
Paints, varnishes, and colors__.._-_.-_- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.__- 
Perfumes and cosmetics. - - ‘ 
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123. 2) > 116. 4) 2 
Rubber products F ‘ | 167.11 -1) 153.8 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ichaniadicnipaiaed 2.9) 173.8 -1) 153.0 
Rubber boots and shoes... ._......-. (SN .8) 144.3) 143.6) 146.3 
Rubber goods, other_............__- at 2} 148. 2| 148.1) 139.9 


| | 

Miscellaneous industries....................-.- ; . 8) 160.3 . 2) 162.8 

Photographic apparatus J : 9.9 172.0 6) 161.7 

Pianos, organs, and parts... _-_---._- : . 3) 127. 5} .1 125.3 

Somes, | toys, and dolls. ............ cowl ; 85. 6 .3) 80.5 

But 9) ; 103. 1 
ayo TS SE 5. 698. 1] 784.21 


Products of petroleum and coal... 
Petroleum refining - 
Coke and byproducts.- 
Paving materials. é 
Roofing materials... ___- 
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' Indexes for the major industry Lae hy have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for 
the second quarter of 1942 made availabl the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Indexes for individual tndstetee | ave been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of 
Manu factures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 

? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines; ammunition; com- 
munication pa ae ern engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; firearms; fireworks; optigal instru- 
ments and ophthalmic goods; ne and scientific instruments and fire control equipment; radios 
and 4 pacers: and shipbuilding and boatbuilding. 

mparable indexes for earlier months available upon request. 

‘ Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Machinery and machine-shop products.—November and December 1943 pay- -roll indexes to 450.4 and 


443.0. 
§ Revised series, not comparable with previously published data. Data for earlier months back to January 
1939 available upon request. 
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Taste 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 








—_ 





Estimated number of wage earners (in thousands) 











Industry 





Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1944 | Jan. 1944 | Mar. 1943 























jnthracite mining ---.....-.-------------- ecceeeconsess 69.1 | 69.8 69.1 | 74.0 
Bituminous-coal mining--------- 366 | 370 370 | 404 
ALLELE SEE 86.9 | 88.6 89. 4 | 100. 0 
ET iia dninnedvcsenansenhaqnsionces 28.5 28.8 28.9 | 32.0 
DG bwateausmedsid 29.4 30. 1 30. 6 33.0 
eed end simc...........-..--- ohn 18.3 18.7 18.7 | 19.5 
Gold and silver. .....---- Seivivdesdhedueaiae 6.3 6.4 6.4 8.4 
Miscellaneous metal mining-----..........--.------ 4.4 4.6 4.8 7.1 
Blectric light and power !__.........-.----------------- 2044 | 204 205 213 
Street railways and busses !---_-- Ta aS RET 232 «| 232 230 224 
Hotels (year-round) !............-..-------- eee esata 352 352 350 | 338 
NN ere 249 =| 250 248 | 265 
emene 6nd Gyeimg. .......-..<0..- - 2 nnce-enesenee 79.2 | 77.1 75.1 | 78.4 
me 1 seeam railroads *...............-.-....---------- 1, 400 1, 387 1, 357 1, 326 














! Data include salaried personnel. 
2Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 





TABLE 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 






[1939 average=100] 













Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 






















































Industry | | | | 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. 
1944 | 1044 | 1944 | 1943 1944 | 1944 1944 1943 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite _ - _. a . ob aiteinninal 83.5 | 84.2| 83.4 89. 4 | 157.8 | 190.2 | 146.0 152.7 
CC eee 98.7 | 99.8) 99.8) 109.1 | 225.0 | 231.0 | 228.9; 202.1 s 
i ccennséedesubvnsetccccanestewd 98.5 | 100.5 | 101.4 113.4 | 155.6 | 157.0 | 157.4 165. 5 
Te 141.7 | 143.0 | 143.5 | 159.1 | 223.4 | 222.4 | 218.9 | 228.5 
0 ‘a 123.1 | 125.9 | 128.6 | 138.6 202.0 | 206.7 | 209.9 214.4 
Lead and zinc. -........ .-| 117.8 | 120.6 | 120.3 126.0 215.4 | 215.8 | 214.4 210.7 
Gold and silver... ine ntackeatinn 25.5 | 26.0 26.0 33. 9 33.4 33.0 33.8 41.5 
Miscellaneous. .......-..--- dibveonsdcoe) En) aeee 121.9 | 178.3 | 170.3 | 176.9 | 187.1 272.3 
| 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - - -- “| 82.8 | 82.9] 83.7) 96.3 | 144.9 | 139.7 139.6 | 150.2 
| | | 
Crude-petroleum production !...............| 81.6 | 81.2| 81.1) 82.3 125.7 126.9 | 126.2] 107.0 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph. -.--.----.-..-- (2) ® | ®@ | @.| ® (2) 2 () 
Electric light and power.........--.-----| 83.5 83.6] 83.8) 87.3 | 112.5 | 112.3 | 112.9/ 105.9 
Street railways and busses-_-----.-.-..-| 119.8 | 119.8 | 118.8 | 115. 5 | 165.2 | 166.7 | 161.4 150.7 
Wholesale trade.....................--------| 95.4] 95.7 95.1 97.3 | 133.4 | 132.7 | 131.2 124.0 
0 oddue ----| 96.9 96.0 | 97.5 98.3 122.6 | 121.4 | 122.5 115.0 
Dichhdnntiipboenengpubeencessnes _.-.-| 107.8 | 106.6 | 106.8 | 106.3 | 133.7 | 133.0 | 132.7 124. 2 
General merchandise ?__......_-.....----| 108.6 | 106.5 | 110.4 | 110.4 | 131.7 | 128.3 | 132.1) 127.3 
| a ee Binge todlibe | 106.4 | 102.4 | 105.2 | 107.7 | 136.5 | 129.5 | 1341] 126.9 
Furniture and house furnishings ----- ---- | 62.8) 63.5) 64.6 / 68.3 } 85.0) 85.3) 85.7] 83.0 
S/F _...| 65.4] 65.8 65.9 | 61.1 | 92.7 93. 2 91.7 79.5 
Lumber and building materials... ......| 89.3 | 88.3 )| 88.7 89.0 | 124.2 | 122.5 | 122.6 112.0 
| | | | | 
Hotels (year-round) ¢..-.......-----.--.-----| 108.2 | 109.3 108.6 | 104.9 | 153.6 152.7 | 148.9 130. 4 
PE SONIOE. 0. nccoccncsecenss--- cess] 110.3 | 110.5 | 109.9 | 117.4 | 155.2 154. 4 | 155.0 145. 2 
Cleaning and dyeing ---.........--.-.--- _.| 117.3 | 114.2 | 111.2 | 116.2 | 176.4 | 167.9 163. 5 150. 2 
Class 1 steam railroads §...................--| 141.8 | 140.4 | 137.4 | 134.2 (6) ® | ® (®) 
i __--ae----------| 211.7 | 205.7 | 198.9 | 117.0 | 490.5 | 472.6 | 448.7} 271.9 
















Water transportation 7. - ---.- 













1 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
2 Data are not available because of the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 
4 Revisions have been made as follows in data published for earlier months: 
Retail trade total—Employment index, December 1943 to 112.2. 
General merchandise Fn a pm ag index December 1943 to 155.5. 
Automotive group.—Employment index, December 1943 to 66.5. 
‘Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, tips not included. 
‘Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
* Not available. 
1 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 


motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 














Monthly Labor Review—June 1944 
AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings for 
January, February, and March 1944, where available, are given in 
table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, 
The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed 
by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not 
all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown 
in that table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly 
smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size 
and composition of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, 
average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not 
be strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, 
is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indi- 
cate the general movement of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manv- 
facturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for 
the individual industries, estimated employment being used as weights 
for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly 
earnings. The average weekly earnings for these groups are computed 
by multiplying the average weekly hours by the corresponding average 
hourly earnings. 


Taste 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 



































MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly 
| earnings ! hours ! | earnings ! 
Industry } 
Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. 
194d | 1006 | 1044 1944 | 1944 | 1944 1044 | 1044 | 1944 
} — a 
| | 
Cents Cents! Cents 
Fn aE ee $45. 62) $45. 44/$45. 29) 45.3) 45.3) 45.2) 100.6) 100.3) 100.2 
Durable goods. -_............- ..--| 51.62) 51.37) 51.21) 46.7) 46.7) 46.6) 110.2) 110.0) 100.9 
Nondurable goods-_--~....... ...-| 36.55) 36.37] 36.03} 43.2) 43.2) 43.0) 84.6) 842) 838 
Durable goods | | 
Iron and steel] and their products. -_.........- 50. 24) 50.35) 50.14) 46. A 47.1; 46.9) 107.1| 106.9) 106.9 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

RE ee meigirittinwirinsmetht 52.74) 53.11) 52.49} 46.0) 46.2) 45.6) 114.8) 115.0) 1151 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings _---.--.- 50. 64) 50.95} 50.64) 47.8) 48.4) 48.1) 106.3) 105.6) 105.5 
Malleable-iron castings. ................- 50. 99) 51.31) 50.70) 48.8) 49.2) 48.9) 104.1) 104.3) 103.6 
EE ...-----| 51. 18} 51.17) 51.05] 46.7| 46.8) 46.1) 109.6) 109.4) 110.7 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ._-__. ows 39. 96| 39.08) 39.12) 45.1) 44.2) 441) 88.5) 88.4) 887 
Tin cans and other tinware.-_._.-.__. ..-| 38.98) 39.66) 40.06] 44.5) 45.1) 45.3) 87.6) 88.1) 8&5 
CE ee 49. 66| 50. 16) 50.66) 47.9} 48.2) 48.5) 103.8) 104.1) 1046 
Cutlery and edge tools__._....._.........- 42. 87| 43.32] 43.49} 46.4) 46.6) 46.7) 92.4) 93.6) 930 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

ON Ee eee ee 45. 86) 45.98) 45.26) 47.8] 47.8) 47.5) 96.1) 96.3) 966 
Pc Aietianttclidimepenabikeosnhbie’ | 45.04] 43.73) 44.80) 47.8) 46.8) 48.4) 94.2) 93.4) 926 
I GIN 55d cninraphadanes | 47.33] 46.74) 45.16) 47.7| 47.5) 46.4) 100.1) 98.8) 97.8 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 

ment not elsewhere classified ....._......| 47.66) 46.91) 46.70} 47.9) 47.7) 47.5) 100.2) 98.4) 9&2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | 

and steam fittings._.................- 48. 45| 48.56) 45.79) 48.1) 48.2) 46.7) 100.8) 100.7) 980 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- | 

vanizing........... eS ean — 46. 22) 47.06) 45.66} 46.1) 46.6) 45.6) 100.3) 100.9) 100.2 
Fabricated structural and ornamental | | 

metalwork_.............................' 56.45) 55.33) 55.07' 49.8! 49.5' 49.3) 113.4' 111.8 1118 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


Industry 





Durable goods—Continued 


fron and steel and their products—Con. 


ro doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets___--.-- 
Forgings, iron and steel______.__.__-- 
Screw machine products and wood screws 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums__--._.__- 
i cbwcbamiewncateches RE 


Blectrical machinery-_-_.-.......-. 


Electrical equipment - eR tae dae 2 
Radios and phonographs.-_.__.._......-..-- 
Communication equipment_-_--.---.....-..- 


Machinery, except electrical. -_-__._._- 


Machinery and machine-shop products 2 
—— and turbines.........-.-.------- 


Machine-tool accessories - EE FEI 
a eee Fi TS SS Bee 
Typewrite: 
Cash vegheenss adding and calculating 
machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, 


Rr ES : 


= machines, domestic and indus- 


Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. 


Transportation eqgeipment, qantas automo- 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, —- aircraft en- 


eS 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts--_._.- 


EE Se ee ee eee ee 
Nonferrous metals and their products---___-. 


Smelting and ~~ primary, of non- 
ferrous meta! . 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 


ferrous metals, except aluminum _-----._- 53. 


Clocks and watches 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jeweler’s 

AR i CE ee 
Silverware and plated ware.__...........- 
Lighting equipment-.--._....- i ibwadindsk Bind 


Aluminum manufactures? -__............-. 


Lumber and timber basic products--_--_.....- 


Sawmills and logging camps. --........... 
Planing and plywood mills__...........- - 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta......... 









58.70] 58. 48| 57.91) 46.9] 46.9] 46.7 
64. 37| 64.98| 50.7} 49.8] 50.4 

62. 39| 51.34) 46.8] 46.7] 46.3 

53. 47.0) 47.4) 47.5 

> 47.5) 47.6) 48.2 

46.6) 46.2) 45.7 

45.7| 46.3] 48.8 

46.3] 46.3] 46.9 

48. 99| 48.88] 48.79 47.0] 47.0] 47.0 
48. 44| 47.68| 47.41] 46.0] 45.7] 45.3 
84] 53.46] 53.67] 48.4) 48.3] 48.6 
42.69] 42.55| 41.63] 46.7] 46.7| 46.3 
41. 85| 41.30] 40.61] 45.0] 44.8] 44.7 
46.95] 46. 46] 47.04] 46.3] 46.4) 47.0 
47. 33| 46.77| 46.32] 45.8] 45.9] 45.6 
48. 87| 49.73] 49.77] 46.3| 46.9| 47.1 
33. 30| 33.03| 31.77} 43.2} 42.9] 41.2 
32 26| 31.94] 30.37] 426] 422) 40.1 
36. 42] 36.22| 35.78] 44.9] 44.9] 44.3 
35.35] 35.01| 34.24) 44.4) 44.2] 43.4 
29| 35.80] 35.09] 44.4] 44.4] 43.6 
38. 46| 39.13| 38.51, 45.6] 46.3] 45.9 
“| 31.38) 30.74| 28.79) 42.1) 41.3] 38.8 
38. 44| 37.97| 37.53} 43.6] 43.2] 42.6 
39. 65| 39.32} 30.63} 42.6) 42.3] 421 
33.47) 33.77| 33.23| 44.0) 44.2) 43.8 
"| 38.73, 38.50, 37.36] 433) 43.1) 41.9 
32.06' 31.98! 30.40! 41.4! 41.1! 39.4! 


| 
| Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly 
hours ! earnings ! 


earnings ! | 





_- SoS *& OF Ds 


60. 21) 59.97] 62.10) 49.9) 49.8) 51. 
45. 68) 46. 53) 45.86) 46.1) 46.1) 46. 
58. 76) 58. 16) 57.95) 52.9) 52.9) 52. 
51.11) 51.33) 52.51) 47.2) 47.3) 48. 
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Jan. 
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| Mar.| Feb. Jan. | Mar. | | Feb. Jan. 
| 1944 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1044 
ay 
9. 93'$49. 35/$50.07} 48.2) 48.0] 48.5 
49.87| 49.87| 49.07) 48.5} 48.9) 48.2 
59. 87| 59.79] 59.14) 48.5) 48.6) 48.2 
49. 60| 50.49] 50.69) 48.8) 49.8) 50.0 
3.72| 42.25) 42.66) 44.2) 43.1) 42.5 
60.71] 61.91] 61.29} 47.5) 48.3) 48.3 
47. 24| 47.03] 47.04] 46.8] 46.8] 46.9 
49. 86} 49.58] 49.68) 47.2) 47.2) 47.3 
41.00} 41.09] 41.43) 46.3] 46.3) 46.6 
44.12] 44.12) 43.12} 45.5) 46.1] 45.8 
50} 54.30] 54.69) 49.1] 49.1) 49.4 
53. 28} 52.99] 53.36) 48.7) 48.6) 48.9 
08} 60. 14] 61.16} 49.7] 50.1) 50.7 
52.95| 52.88] 53.17] 47.2] 47.3] 47.6 
53.02} 52.90] 51.95] 48.0} 48.1) 47. 
56.97| 55.72) 55.93) 51.0) 50.4] 50. 
59. 17| 59. 16} 59.00} 50.4) 50.7 50. 
47. 34| 47.55] 47.26) 49.4] 49.6] 49. 
48. 65| 48. 54] 49.20) 48.9) 48.6] 49. 


100.0 
105.7 
77.1 
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TaBie 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries~ 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Average weekly sae ~~" weekly Average hourly 


earnings ! ours ! earnings! 








ae 


|Mar.| Feb. | Jan. |Mar.| Feb. | Jan. Mar. Feb. | Jan 
1 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1044 t | 1d 


Industry 





Nondurable goods 
Durable goods—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Con. 
Pottery and related products 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Abrasives ES OE 
Asbestos products 


anneal 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares 
Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing : 





we 


Knitted cloth........__ | 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves... 

Knitted underwear 

a and finishing textiles, peer-w 
woolen and worsted -. 

Carpets and rugs, wool_. 

Hats, fur-felt ..... one 

Jute goods, except felts... __ 

Cordage and twine -. 


aaue 


=") 
$3 goo oo 
—WOWRe 


CHIBDHS 
SAse 
13S 
53 « 
SPH Be 
— oO e 


Apparel and other finished textile products._ - 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - __| 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. 

Underwear and neckwear, men’s 

Work shirts. as 

Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - 
Corsets and allied ee. re. 

Millinery 

Handkerchiefs. s 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads_ wid 
a other than curtains, etc_| 30. 
. | 2 
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Leather and leather products 
Leather __. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes. : 
Leather gloves and mittens___ 
Trunks and suitcases _. - _- 


AG Das08lH 


Food. -....- 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Bu 


one tees and evaporated milk 

Ice cream... _. bad 

Flour. ._... pede 

Cereal preparations... ____ - 
Baking. : 

Sugar refin ing, cane. 

Sugar, beet ‘ sweene 

Confectionery 

Beverages, nonalcoholic .. 

Malt liquors_.-___- 

Canning and preserv ing 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 6, —Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Non-manufacturing Industries— 


Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 


































































































| Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ; hours 1 earnings ; 
Industry 
} | 
Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. 
1944 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
Cents| Cents) Cents 
Tobacco manufactures. --.-....................- $28. 00)/$28.42) 40.9) 41.3) 42.1) 67.9] 67.8] 67.5 
Cigarettes éduw 29.68) 30.97) 39.8) 40.6) 42.2) 72.9) 73.1) 73.4 
ES Ee 26.98) 26.58) 42.4) 42.2) 42.5) 64.5) 63.9) 62.7 
Tobacco (chewing and smo 25. 22} 25.68) 38.3) 39.4) 39.9) 64.6) 64.1] 64.4 
Paper and allied products 37. 76} 37.24) 45.8] 45.6) 45.2) 83.2) 82.8] 824 
Paper and pulp-._.........-.-. 41. 19) 40.24) 47.6) 47.4) 46.4) 87.0) 86.9) 86.6 
Ee 36. 19} 35.73} 45.4) 45.0) 44.8) 80.9) 80.4) 79.8 
a), Ee 32. 88} 33.32} 44.2) 44.2) 44.6) 74.7] 74.6] 75.0 
Paper boxes... -.- ny Tetbaeiplapanenpetnte 8} 33.83) 33.70)" 43.8) 43.7) 43.7) 78.21 77.6] 77.2 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_...| 42.87} 42.49] 42.49} 40.9} 40.7) 40.7] 104.8] 104.4) 104.4 
Newspaper and periodicals_............-- 47.17| 46.78) 46.33) 38.0) 37.9) 37.5) 122.4] 121.6] 121.7 
Printing, book and job.............- 4]. 18) 40.60) 40.87; 42.0) 41.7) 42.1] 97.3) 97.0) 97.3 
Lithographing--............. wivatbaosessted 45. 11) 44.66) 44.41; 44.4) 44.1) 43.9) 101.6) 101.2) 101.2 
Chemicals and allied products. -_-_---- 42.82) 42.78) 42.91) 45.7) 45.8) 45.7) 93.7) 93.4) 93.9 
Paints, varnishes, and colors---.--.-.--- 45.16) 44. 57) 44.54) 47.4) 46.7) 46.7) 95.9) 95.6) 94.9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_........| 34.72] 34.92] 34.67] 43.9) 44.4) 44.1) 78.8) 79.1] 78.9 
EE. <. pndieane ybddbasntiantebechinne | 46. $1} 46.35) 45.71; 47.4) 47.3) 46.9) 98.8) 98.0) 97.6 
Rayon and allied products-_-____._...- 38. 56) 38.01) 37.68) 42.8) 42.5) 42.2) 90.0) 89.4) 89.4 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 51. 07| 50. 57) 50.46) 46.4) 46.5) 46.4) 109.4) 108.9) 108.7 
Explosives and safety fuses... - 46.72} 46.90) 47.45) 46.2) 46.4) 46.4) 101.2) 101.2) 102.4 
Ammunition, small-arms. - -__- 43.90) 44.06) 45.17) 45.8] 46.2) 46.8) 95.8] 95.4) 96.6 
Pn wncncucnntcutdioese ‘ (4) | 42.19) 40.63) (4) 45.7) 44.5) (4) 92.2) 91.4 
Cottonseed oil - - - 25. 83) 26.10) 25.51; 50.1) 51.1) 51.1) 51.5] 51.0) 49.8 
Fertilizers 28. 57| 26.84) 27.73) 45.4) 43.5) 43.3] 62.9] 61.7] 64.0 
Products of petroleum and coal-.--_-- | 54. 56) 53.99) 52.99) 46.7) 46.5) 45.6] 116.8] 116.1] 116.2 
Petroleum refining... -......-- | 57. 86) 57.32) 55.80) 46.8] 46.5) 45.1] 124.1] 123.5) 123.7 
Coke and byproducts..........-. --| 46.72} 46.60) 47.35) 46.0) 46.0} 46.2) 101.3) 101.1] 102.5 
Roofing materials__.............-- --| 44.46) 43.66) 44.57) 48.0) 47.6) 48.4) 92.7) 91.8) 92.1 
Rubber products.............--...- | 49.67| 49.04] 48.18) 45.7| 45.7| 45.2] 108.7/ 107.3] 106.6 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 58. 38) 57.21) 55.79) 46.6) 46.3) 45.7) 125.6) 124.0) 122.4 
Rubber boots and shoes..................-| 30.86) 39.55) 30.11) 44.5) 44.9) 44.1) 89.6] 88.2) 38.6 
Rubber goods, other. .....................] “= 41,32) 41.17) 44.9) 45.1) 44.9) 92.4) 91.7] 91.8 
Miscellaneous industries __.-.............-.--.- 3.61) 43.43) 42.73) 46.3) 46.2) 46.0) 94.2) 93.8) 92.9 
Professional and scientific instruments | 
and fire-control equipment---.-__.-.....- 55. 22) 55.08) 53.75) 50.6) 50.6) 50.3] 109.4] 108.9} 106.9 
Photographic apparatus... ...._.....--__. 49.17| 48.39) 47.71| 46.9] 46.5] 46.1] 104.9] 104.2! 103.5 
Pianos, organs, and parts................. 46. = 46. 52} 45. 58) 46.4; 46.6) 46.8) 100.4] 100.2) 97.6 
NONMANUFACTURING 
il | 
mining: | | | | Cents) Cents| Cents 
Coelvnthretite....... -------- -.--| $48. 67 $58. 12 $45.05) 41.7) 46.5] 38.9) 116.2) 124.5] 116.0 
Bituminous__------------ ----------| 52.24) 52.99) 52.50) 44.5) 45.2} 44.0) 117.6) 117.8) 119.5 
Metal mining----- ete eee Um UE 70) 44.5) 44.3) 43.9) 99.9) 99.2) 99.3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining----- ...| 37. 83) 36.46) 36.06) 45.3) 43.8) 43. 6) 83. i) 82.8) 82.7 
Crude petroleum production... --..------| 51.95) 52.67) 52.40) 45.4) 45.2) 44.4) 112.7) 114.4] 116.0 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph -- SBA (5) (5) (5 (5) (5) (8) (3) (8) 
Electric light and power---....-.--.--.--- 47.09) 46. 54) 46.78) 43.0) 42.8) 41.9) 109.2) 109.1] 109.7 
Street railways and busses_..............- 46.49) 46.74) 45.69) 49.4) 50.0) 49.6) 93.0) 92.3) 90.6 
smpeupewediod 41,51) 41.36) 41.04) 42.8) 42.6) 42.5) 96.6) 96.7] 96.6 
ocemnanaanel 26. 34) 25.98) 26.16) 41.7) 41.0) 40.2) 68.4) 67.6) 68.0 
ateebbar 29. 37) 29.80) 29.60) 39.9) 40.1) 39.9) 68.1) 67.9] 67.5 
ae catataiaiatal | 21,44) 21,34] 21.26) 37.6) 37.4) 36.8] 57.0) 56.8) 56.9 
pp’ ” ash ditratonall 27. 45) 27.07) 27.22) 37.1) 37.0) 36.9) 77.4) 75.1) 75.6 
Furniture and housefurnishings- -- ... “e 36. 72) 36.34) 35.71} 41.7) 42.0) 42.7) 86.8) 87.0] 86.7 
Automotive ?____- --------.------------| 40.16) 40.09} 39.23) 46.7) 46.8) 46.7] 87.7) 86.7] 86.1 
Lumber and building materials *_._....... | 36. 54| 36.43} 36.28] 43.7] 43.4) 43.3] 87.9] 86.9] 86.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Non-manufacturing Industries 
NONMANUFACTURING 





Avene weekly Average weekly | Average hourly 
hours! earnings! 





Industry 
. | Feb. 





Hotels (year-round) ¢__ _- 
Stet laundries... 
Cleaning and ns 
































1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are based on a smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately preceding 
months are subject to revision. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

‘achinery and machine-shop products—November and December 1943 average weekly earnings to 
$52.83 and $52.08; average weekly hours to 49.1 and -e 
Lime—December 1943 average weekly earnings to $35.31 
Retail trade, total.—_December 1943 average weekly earnings to $24.27, November and December aver- 
age hourly earnings to 69.2 and 68.5 cents. 
Food group.—November average hourly earnings to 68.5 cents. 
General merchandise group. —November and December average weekly earnings to $20.54 and $20.14; 
average hourly earnings to 56.9 and 55.3 cents. 
Automotire group.— Average weekly earnings, December to $39.12; average hours per week, November 
and December to 46.6 and 46.5; average hourly earnings to 86.0 and 85.3 cents. 
Lumber group.—November average hours per week to 42.7; average hourly earnings to 84.4 cents. 
! The aluminum series have been revised. Comparable data for January 1939 to December 1943 available 


‘ Data are not available because of the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 
* Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, tips not included. 


PPPPOIOS 
Civilian Labor Force, April 1944 


AN INCREASE of 700,000 persons between March and April 
brought the civilian labor force to a total of 52,060,000 in April 
1944, according to the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force. Employment increased by 800,000, while unemploy- 
ment declined by 100,000 to a new low of 770,000 ‘(revised series). 

The increase in the civilian labor force may in large measure be 
accounted for by the fact that the Census enumeration this April 
referred to the employment status during Easter week, when many 
teen-aged youngsters were on pee jobs. This should be borne 
in mind in interpreting the April results. 

A rise of 590,000 in agricultural employment between March and 
April is approximately in line with the experience of previous years. 
However, the level of icultural employment is 370,000 below the 
level in ‘April 1943. onagricultural employment showed an in- 
crease of 210,000 a the month interval to reach a total of 
43,790,000 in April 1944, s passing levels in the corresponding 
month of the previous year for the first time since August 1943. Dur- 
ing the period } November 1943-Mareh 1944, nonagricultural employ- 
ment was running about 500,000 below levels of a year ago. 

The number of women in the civilian-labor force, 17,180,000 in 
April 1944, was 630,000 above the level in April 1943 while the number 
of men (34,880,000) declined 1,110,000. However, during the year, 
the size of the armed forces increased by 2,600,000. 
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POPPPPPL IPP DIP IO DOO IP III O DID ODI DIODE ODI IO DIODE OEE EI ELIE OID DOI O OOOO, 


Chronology of Labor Events, January-March 1944 


JANUARY 


1944 

Jan. 2. The National War Labor Board, in announcing the approval of a standard 
voluntary maintenance-of-membership clause in the contract 
between the Weyerhauser Timber Co. (Klamath Falls, Oreg) 
and the International Woodworkers of America, C. I. O., said 
that it had struck out, by a vote of 5 to 4 (1 public and 3 labor 
members dissenting), the preferential-hiring clause in the con- 
tract, in line with its established policy of not including any fur- 
ther provisions of aid or security to a union in a contract with a 
maintenance-of-membership clause. (Source: Office of War 
Information, NWLB, B-—1243.) 


Jan. 4. The NWLB announced that it had unanimously reversed the Chicago 
regional board order directing the New Indiana Chair Co, 
(Jasper, Ind.) to pay bonuses to employees entering the armed 
forces, and held that the payment of such bonuses was a manage- 
ment’s prerogative and could not be ordered. (Source: Office 
of War Information, NWLB, B—1207.) 

On January 14 the NWLB approved the payment of a bonus— 
retroactive to April 8, 1943, and based on the incentive earnings 
of production workers—to the approximately 20,000 non- 
production employees of the Westinghouse Electric & Menufac- 
turing Co. (Source: Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1234,) 


Jan. 7. Two of the country’s largest labor unions—United Automobile Workers 
of America (C. I. O.) and International Association of Machin- 
ists (A. F. of L.)—announced a “no-raiding’”’ pact to last for 
the duration of the war. (Sources: CIO News, Jan. 17, 1944, 
p. 8; and Washington (D. C.) Post, Jan. 8, 1944, p. 1.) 


Jan. 8. The NWLB unanimously refused to abrogate a collective-bargaining 
agreement providing for unequal rates for men and women 
workers performing similar work in 12 Houston, Tex., bakeries. 
The Board said that the equal-pay principle was permissive, 
rather than mandatory, under NWLB General Order No. 16 (see 
first Chron. item for Nov. 24, 1942, M. L. R. Feb. 1943). (Source: 
Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1214.) 

On January 14, 1944, the NWLB announced that employers were 
no longer required to file reports with the Board on wage or 
salary increases equalizing women’s and men’s rates for similar 
work. In the previous 13 months 2,250 reports from employers 
had been filed, covering increases to some 59,500 women. 
(Source: B—1224.) 

On February 19, the Board, in conformity with its general policy, 
directed the inclusion of a clause providing equal pay for equal 
work, irrespective of sex, in the new agreement being negotiated 
between the Aluminum Co. of America and the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(C. I. O.) in the Vernon plant in Los Angeles, Calif. The case 
above differed from this one in that the Board’s policy is not to 
abrogate any existing contract unless it conflicts with the 
National Stabilization Program. (Source: B-1323.) 
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1944 
Jan. 10. The Office of Labor Production in the War Production Board announced 
@® summary 5-point plan of action in the intensive campaign 
to be carried out by the WPB, in cooperation with various 
Federal agencies and private organizations, to reduce industrial 
accidents. (Source: War Production Board, WPB-4801, WPB- 
POOP, LD-284). On January 26 the WPB and the Department of 
Labor announced a detailed operating agreement to pool their 
forces in the accident-reduction campaign. (Source: WPB- 

LD-284.) 
944, On January 26 the Federal Security Agency announced the crea- 
tion of the Committee on Physical Fitness and the initiation 
within industry of a physical-fitness campaign for war workers. 
(Source: Office of War Information, Federal Security Agency 
OWI-2894, OWI-2895.) On March 25 the WPB announce 











































tandard that it would approve the construction of recreational facilities 
“Oren according to approved criteria and standards. (Source: WPB- _ 
_ Oreg, 5285.) 

O., said P ' oe Ss as . 

3 labor Jan. 10. The War Manpower Commission announced that physicians, dentists, 

he con- veterinarians, sanitary engineers, and nurses, who are salaried 

ny fur employees in essential or locally needed activities, would be 


with a subject to the employment-stabilization program; i. e., they 
f War would have to obtain statements of availability from the U. §. 
Employment Service before they could change jobs. The USES 
would refer such employees to new jobs only after consulting 


“hicago the State chairman of the Procurement and Assignment Service 
‘ir Co, as to whether such referrals would contribute to the war effort. 
armed (Source: War Manpower Commission, PM-—4503.) 
an, 

Office Jan. 11. The President, in his message to Congress on the state of the Union, 


recommended a legislative program of 5 megsures as necessary 
to the maintenance of a fair and stable economy at home in order 


anal that the country might concentrate all its energies and resources 
| — on winning the war: (1) A reglistic tax law, covering especially a 
nate unreasonable profits, (2) a continuation of the law for the renego- 
1234} tiation of war contracts, (3) a law to place a ceiling on consumers’ 
“4 food prices (with proper subsidies to farmers), (4) reenactment 
orkers of the stabilization act of October 2, 1942, and (5) a national 
achin- service law to make available for essential production every 
st for able-bodied adult in the nation. (Source: Congressional Record, 
1944, vol. 90, p. 56.) 

Jan. 12. On the occasion of the second anniversary of its establishment, the 
aining NWLB reported that in the first 11 months of 1943 it had issued 
omen final decisions in 3,700 dispute cases involving more than 3,500,000 
‘eries. workers and had decided more than 109,000 voluntary wage- 
issive, approval cases involving approximately 6,000,000 workers; in 
6 (see 1942, it had settled 514 dispute cases involving nearly 2,500,000 
yurce: workers. On October 3, 1942, the Board was assigned the duty of 


stabilizing wage and salary rates (see Chron. item for Oct. 3, 
1942, M. L. R. Feb. 1943.) Although in the year ending in 





were > 
ze or October 1943 gross average hourly earnings of factory workers 
milar had increased 9.6 cents, only 1.09 cents of this amount, it was 
Overs stated, was due to increases approved by the Board. The 
men. remainder was due to overtime pay, increase in number of higher- 

paid skilled workers in war industries, increased earnings under 
lie incentive plans, up-grading, individual promotions, and merit 
a increases. (Source: Office of War Information, NWLB, B—1225.) 
ated Jan. 12. The War Manpower Commission issued to all of its regional manpower 
uto- directors definitions of some 178 critical occupations. (For 
erica summary, see M. L. R. March 1944, p. 529.) On February 
case : 25 the WMC issued a revised list of essential activities including 
t to all changes up to and iacluding January 15, 1944. This was the 
the first complete list published since December 1942. (Source: 


War Manpower Commission, PM-—4526.) 
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1944 

Jan. 12. The NWLB exempted nonprofit organizations from the necessity of 
filing applications for approval of wage or salary adjustments of 
their employees. (For summary see M. L. R. March 1944, 
p. "oh see also Chron. item for June 29, 1943, M. L. R. Aug, 
1944. 


Jan. 13. The Office of War Information reported that 7 Government agencies (the 
War and Navy Departments, the War Production Board, the 
Maritime Commission, the War Manpower Commission, the 
Office of Price Administration, and the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration) were planning immediate action to extend in-plant feed- 
ing in war plents to an additional 5,500,000 workers, so that at least 
12,000,000 of the nation’s 20,000,000 war workers would be pro- 
vided for by the in-plant feeding program. Some 8,000,000 work- 
ers would not be covered by the program because they are in very 

- small plants or have access to good restaurants near their plants, 
(Source: Office of War Information, OWI-—2849: see Chron. item 
for Dec. 22, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944.) 


Jan. 17. The OPA announced a new plan for providing rationed food for the 
Government’s school-lunch program, in effect since January 
1943, and important in view of the increasing number of mothers 
employed in war industries. The new plan provided point 
allowances for rationed foods on the basis of number of persons 
to be served in January and February, 1944, and on amount of 
food currently used to meet the requirements formulated by the 
Food Distribution Administration. About 60,000 of the 240,000 
schools (over half of them serving lunches) in the United States 
have contracts with the FDA to receive financial aid in the serv- 
ing of standard-type meals. (Source: Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, OPA-3799. 


Jan. 18. The Secretary of War returned the railroads to their owners (see Chron, 
item for Dec. 27, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944). 


Jan. 19-20. A Conference on International Ceoperative Reconstruction, repre- 
senting 22 countries of Europe, Asia, and America, met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to discuss the important role to be played by co- 
operatives in post-war relief and rehabilitation (for summary of 
action, see U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 768). 


. 23. The Office of Defense Transportation announced an 8-point manpower 
program for the Nation’s local transit industry which had already 
reached a critical stage in several labor-shortage areas. (Source: 
Office of Defense Transportation, ODT-462.) 


. 25. The labor members of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living 

submitted a “‘recommended” report to the Committee, after the 
general conclusions of the report had been made public. The 
report claimed that the cost of living had risen 43.5 percent in- 
stead of 23.5 percent as indicated by the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
On February 25 the Bureau of Labor Statistics published a 
review and appraisal of the ‘‘Cost of Living” report by the labor 
members of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living. 
This appraisal was made at the request of the Chairman of the 
Committee. (Source: “The Cost of Living Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics,’ Department of Labor, Feb. 25, 1944.) 
(See Chron. item for Nov. 5, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944.) 


Jan. 25. The NWLB for the first time exercised its subpoena powers under the War 
Labor Disputes Act (June 25, 1943), to compel the secretary- 
treasurer of the International Typographical Union to appear 
at a public hearing and “explain his position as an officer of the 
union in so far as that union’s violations of the no-strike pledge 
are concerned.”’ (Source: Office of War Information, NWLB. 
B-1259.) 


Jan. 30. The NWLB, by a vote of 7 to 5 (1 public and 4 labor members dissenting), 
directed that the “Little Steel’ formula be applied on a company- 
wide basis, rather than on a bargaining-unit hasis, in a case con- 
cerning the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (San Francisco), 
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whose 30,000 employees were organized in 18 separate bargaining 
units. The majority of the Board held that the application of 
the 15-percent formula to crafts or bargaining units would dis- 
turb traditional wage relationships by enlarging the wage differ- 
ences between higher- and lower-paid workers. The granting 
to all workers of the same cents-per-hour increase, however, 
would be more favorable to the lower-paid employees, whom 
the rising cost of living affected relatively more severely, and would 

reserve the established wage relationship. (Source: National 

ar Labor Board, B—1268; see also second Chron. item for June 
30, 1948, M. L. R. Aug. 1943, and Chron. item for July 27, 1943, 
M. L. R. Nov. 1943.) 


FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1. The NWLB delegated to the Director of the War Relocation Authority 

jurisdiction over wage adjustments for employees of the Author- 
ity whose wages or salaries are not fixed by statute. (Source: 
Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1302.) On March 24 the 
Secretary of Commerce was granted similar authority over the 
wages or salaries of employees in the Department of Commerce. 
(Source: B-1412.) 
The WRA was transferred to the Interior Department from the 
Office of Emergency Management on February 16. (Source: 
White House release of Feb. 16, 1944.) On March 15, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior announced that more than 19,000 of the 112,- 
000 persons of Japanese ancestry evacuated by WRA from the 
West Coast to relocation centers 2 years ago were living and 
supporting themselves outside the centers. Only those found, 
upon thorough investigation, to be loyal citizens or law-abiding 
aliens receive permission to establish homes in suitable communi- 
ties east of the exclusion area on the Pacific Coast. (Source: 
Department of the Interior, OWI-3003.) 


Feb. 2. In an opinion concerning the National Carbon Co. (Fostoria, Ohio) and 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, 
Local 749 (C. I. O.), the NWLB announced as policy that ex- 
piring collective agreements (except in rare cases with special 
circumstances) will as a rule be ordered extended, pending 
negotiations for new agreements. (Source: Office of War 
Information, NWLB, B-1290.) 


Feb. 3. The President approved an act providing for mustering-out pay to honor- 
ably discharged or released members of the armed forces, in order 
to enable them ‘‘to look for jobs and resume their peacetime 
pursuits.” The payments are $100 for active service less than 
60 days; $200 for active service of 60 days or more, if no foreign 
service is involved; and $300 for active service of 60 days or 
more, with foreign service. The payments are made at the rate 
of $100 a month. (Source: Public Law 225; White House 
release of Feb. 4, 1944.) 


Feb. 8. The NWLB announced (1) the creation of a Division of Board Agencies 
“‘which will co-ordinate relationships between the regions and 
commissions and the National Board and will direct the —— 

rocedure in Washington,’’ and (2) the reconstitution of the 

aily Newspaper Printing and Publishing Panel (see Chron. 
item for July 3, 1943, M. L. R. Nov. 19438) into the Daily News- 
paper Printing and Publishing Commission, with authority to 
make final decisions (subject to review by the National Board) 
on all voluntary wage and salary approval cases and all dispute 
cases coming before it. (Source: Office of War Information, 
NWLB, B-1282.) 
On February 15, the Board issued an order defining the organiza- 
tion, functions, and powers of the above-named Commission of 
6 (labor, management, and the public being represented equally) 
with headquarters in the offices of the Regional War Labor 
Board in Chicago. (Source: B—1312.) 












1944 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
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Feb. 9. The President appointed Lloyd K. Garrison—alternate public member 


of the NWLB since January 2, 1944 (see Chron. item for Jan. 
6, 1943, M. L. R. May 1943)—as public member succeeding 
Wayne L. Morse, resigned. At the same time, he appointed 4 
alternate public members: Lewis M. Gill, Dexter M. Keezer, 
Frank V. Morley, and Edwin E. Witte. (Source: Office of War 
Information, NWLB, B—12838.) 


Feb. 11. The Office of Labor in the War Food Administration (see Chron. item 


for Apr. 29, 1943, M. L. R. Aug. 1943) announced preparations 
for a mobile task force of 126,000 experienced workers (see 
Chron. items for Mar. 20, 1943, M. L. R. May 1943, and for 
Apr. 5, 1943, M. L. R. Aug. 1943), to assist local labor forces in 
essential farm production and harvesting. (Source: U. §, 
Department of Agriculture, War Food Administration, Release 
of Feb. 11, 1944.) In 1943, the mobile task force numbered 
about 100,000. (Source: War Food Administration.) 


On January 29, 1944, there were 19,155 foreign agricultural 
workers in the United States (13,489 Mexicans, 3,524 Bahamians, 
and 2,142 Jamaicans). (Source: Farm Labor, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Feb. 11, 1944, p. 3.) On February 16 the WFA 
announced that 1,300 additional Bahamian farm workers were 
being brought into the country. (Source: U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture, AG-951.) A few days later the WFA stated 
that 14,600 Mexicans would be brought to California by 
March 31 for farm work. (Source: AG—955.) On March 30, 
the WFA announced an agreement with Newfoundland author- 
ities, for the importation of about1,500 workers for dairy work 
in the Northeast States. (Source: AG—991.) 


12. The NWLB announced approval of the first agreement providing for 


paid vacations in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry. This 
agreement was between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union (C. I. O.) and the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change; it covered approximately 30,000 workers. (Source: Office 
of War Information, NWLB, B-1299.) 


14. The President approved a joint resolution providing $30,000,000 for the 


continuation of the farm-labor program (see Chron. item for 
Apr. 29, 1948, M. L. R. Aug. 1943). (Source: Public Law 229.) 


14. The War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service System an- 


nounced a joint agreement concerning their activities in returning 
veterans to civilian employment. (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, War Manpower Commission, PM-4519, PM-4521.) 
(For summary, see M. L. R. Apr. 1944, Pp 750; see also second 
Chron. item for Dec. 20, 1948, M. L. R. Feb. 1944.) Some 
1,058,000 men had been discharged from the Army in the period 
December 1, 1941-January 31, 1944. (Source: War Dept., release 
April 1, 1944.) 


15. The Advisory Unit for War and Postwar Adjustment Policies (see Chron. 


item for Nov. 6, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944) of the Office of War 
Mobilization made its report (the ‘‘Baruch report’’) recommending 
measures to facilitate smooth transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. (For summary of recommendations, see 
M. L. R. April 1944, p. 758.) (Source: 78th Cong., 2d Sess., 
8S. Doe. No. 154.) 


16. The NWLB announced that retail lumber dealers in 22 Western and 


Midwestern States, employing fewer than 8 employees, would no 
longer be exempt from the national wage-stabilization program 
(see Chron. item for Oct. 9, 1942, M. L. R., Feb. 1943). (Source: 
Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1305.) On April 3 the 
Board also removed from exemption all automobile-repair and 
rebuilding shops, with fewer than 8 employees, in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. (Source: B—-1416.) 
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rember Feb. 19. The NWLB, in an opinion concerning the Globe Steel Tube Co. (Mil- 
od Jan. waukee), stated that, as general policy in cases coming before the 
eeding Board, approval of premiums for work on swing and night shifts 
nted 4 will be based on three considerations: Area practice, industry 
\eezer, practice, and intraplant wage relationships. (Source: Office of 
ot War War Information, NWLB, B-1311.) 


. item Feb. 19. The Director of Economic Stabilization informed the NWLB that 


ations incidental wage and salary adjustments (see also Chron. item for 
s (see May 12, 1943, M. L. R. Aug. 1943), arising from institution or 
nd for liberalization of vacation plans, late-shift bonuses, and premium 
‘ces in rates for overtime work, might be ordered or approved by the 
UD. & Board “‘on the basis of their conformance to the practice prevailing 
elease in the industry or area,”’ even though they increase the cost to the 
ibered Government; and that he was giving advance approval. (Source: 
Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1376.) 
itural Feb. 20. The NWLB announced the appointment of a 6-man panel—representing 
nians, equally industry, labor, and the public—to hold hearings, begin- 
tment ning March 24, in the basic steel industry case (see first Chron. 
WFA item for Dec. 24, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944). One of the issues to 
were be considered was the demand of the United Steelworkers of 
‘ment America for a general wage increase of 17 cents an hour, regardless 
‘tated of the ‘‘Little Steel” formula. (Source: Office of War Information, 
a by NWLB, B-1315, B-1353, and B-1390.) 
‘h 30, The NWLB on March 22 had announced that it would appoint a 
thor- panel ‘‘to hear publicly and to summarize and make public the 
work evidence which the American Federation of Labor wishes to 


submit in support of its request that the Board seek authority to 
modify the Little Steel formula.” The Board stated that it 





_ could not, itself, change the formula which it was applying to wage 
ena increases as required by Executive Order No. 9328. (Source: 
’ Ex- NWLB, B-1387.) - 
)ffice Feb. 24. In line with recommendations of the Baruch Report (see Chron. item 
for Feb. 15), The President by Executive order established in the 
» is Office of War Mobilization a Retraining and Reemployment 
.~ Administration to develop programs for the vocational training 
9) and employment of persons discharged or released from the armed 
: services or other war work. He had already (Feb. 19) established 
1 an- the Surplus War Property Administration to supervise and direct 
ning the handling and disposition of surplus war property. (For sum- 
nfor- maries of provisions of both Executive orders, see M. L. R. 
921.) April 1944, p. 759.) (Source: White House, releases of February 
-ond 21 and 24, 1944.) 
riod Feb. 25. Congress passed the ‘‘Revenue Act of 1943’ over the President’s veto. 
aaad A rider to this act made it compulsory for labor unions and all 
tax-exempt organizations, not specifically excluded, to file annual 
financial statements with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
ron. for taxable years beginning after December 31, 1942, “stating 
War specifically the items of gross income, receipts, and disbursements, 
ling and such other information” as might be requested by the Com- 
oa missioner under the law. For this purpose, the law prescribed 
see for these organizations the keeping of records, the rendering of 
2SS., statements under oath, and the making of such other returns as 
might be legally requested by the Commissioner, with the ap- 
wal proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. (Sources: Public Law 
ja 235; White House, release of February 22, 1944.) 
am Feb. 25-27. The Independent Confederated Unions of America (see Chron. item 
ce! for Oct. 2-4, 1942, M. L. R. Feb. 1943) held in Cincinnati a 
the convention and claimed attendance by 426 delegates from 69 inde- 
und pendent unions representing 673,200 members. The convention 






elected 11 delegates to meet with the National War Labor Board and 
present a petition for CUA representation on the Board (see Chron. 
item for Mar. 10). (Source: CUA News, Cleveland, March 1944.) 
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Feb. 27. Some 2 billion ration tokens went into circulation (see Chron. item for 
Oct. 7, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944). It was estimated that the use of 
ration tokens would more than double the life of a ration book, 
since (with the introduction of the tokens) each stamp in the book 
was given a straight 10-point value, despite its lower face value, 
Under the token plan 30 points for meats and fats were to become 
valid every 2 weeks, and 50 points for processed foods on the first 
day of each month. (See Chron. items for Feb. 2 and Mar. 11, 
1943, M. L. R. May 1943.) (Source: Office of Price Administra. 
tion, OPA-3794, OPA-3801.) On March 27 the OPA announced 
the abolition of the expiration dates of outstanding ration stamps, 
making them valid indefinitely. (Source: OPA-4116.) 


Feb. 28. The President approved a joint resolution extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (with its a ey until 
June 30, 1945 (see Chron. item for Dec. 23, M. L. R. Feb. 1944), 
(Source: Public Law 240.) On  Ernsebng 18 the President pe 
vetoed a bill which provided for the extension of the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation but dropped its +7 eat 
powers. (Source: White House release of Feb. 18, 1944.) 


MARCH 


Mar. 1. "The NWLB, industry members dissenting, directed the Chicago Trans- 
former Corporation (Chicago) to recognize the Board’s previous 
(September 1942) certification of the United Electrical, one 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 1150 (C. I. 0O.), as 
bargaining agency for the corporation’s 1,500 workers, and to 
continue observance of the terms of the old agreement until a 
new one was reached. When the old agreement expired in Septem- 
ber 1943, the corporation had notified the union that it would not 
negotiate a new agreement because of its belief that the union no 
longer represented a majority of the workers. There was no rival 
union in the plant. In issuing its directive order, the NWLB 
condemned, as contrary to public interest, the growing tendency in 
certain areas ‘‘for employers to question the majority status of the 
unions each time a contract comes up for renewal.”’ (Source: 
Office of War Information, NWLB, B-i401.) 


Mar. 2. The NWLB, industry members dissenting, in a case concerning the Frank 

Foundries Corporation (Muncie, Ind.) and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Local 242 (C. I. O.), directed that the union-shop 
provisions be continued in the new collective agreement, despite 
the fact that ownership of the foundry had changed since the 
expiration of the old agreement. (For previous ruling in a similar 
case, where change of ownership was not involved, see Chron. item 
for Feb. 12, 1943, M. L. R. May 1943.) (Source: Office of War 
Information, NWLB, B-1339.) 
On March 9 the NWLB unanimously reaffirmed an earlier order 
directing the Osbrink Manufacturing Co. (Los Angeles) to honor 
the collective-bargaining ment in force in a plant it had 
bought in February 1942. e Board stated, however, that the 
company had the right to obtain a court ruling as to whether it 
was legally bound by the agreement concluded by its predecessor. 
(Source: Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1383.) 


Mar. 3. The Truman Committee for the Investigation of the National Defense 
Program, in its third annual report to the United States Senate 
reported among other things, major successes in war production 
and recommended the resumption of the production of limited 
quantities of essential civilian goods, in order to prevent infla- 
tion and to stabilize the cost-of-living. The Committee expressed 
its reasons for opposing the enactment of national service leg- 
islation and emphasized the need for more efficient utilization 
of manpower by employers. (Source: 78th Cong., 2d Sess,, 8 
Report No, 10, Part 16.) 
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Mar. 3. The NWLB, in a case concerning a newspaper, Harrisburg Patriot 


(Harrisburg, Pa.), rejected the publisher’s contention that the 
ordering of a maintenance-of-membership clause in the agreement 
with its workers would be a violation of freedom of the press. 
The Board announced that it would order the inclusion in any 
maintenance-of-membership provision involving the American 
Newspaper Guild, (C. I. O.) of a protective clause based on the 
Guild’s constitution which auaetiien that no member shall be 
penalized or excluded from membership because of his religious 
or political convictions, or because of anything he has written 
for publication. (Source: Office of War Information, NWLB, 
“tty (For discussion of case, see M. L. R. Apr. 1944, 
p. ‘ 


Mar. 3-11. The first National Labor-Management Production Exposition was 


held in Washington, D. C. Movies, dioramas, and dramatic 
exhibits illustrated the various phases of labor and management 
cooperation in more than 4,000 war plants. Labor-management 
committees of 72 plants participated as exhibitors in the expo- 
sition, which was arranged by the WPB’s War Production Drive. 
(Source: War Production Board, WPB-5051.) 


Mar. 6. The NWLB approved stabilized wage rates for building and construc- 


tion labor in the Norfolk-Newport News (Va.) area, ranging from 
65 to 80 cents per hour. (Source: Office of War Information, 
NWLB, B-1379.) (For schedule of rates and discussion of 
tripartite investigating panel, see page 1276 of this issue.) 


Mar. 10. The public members of the NWLB informed representatives of the 


Confederated Unions of America (see Chron. item for Feb. 
25-27}, the National Federation of Telephone Workers, and the 
East Coast Alliance of Independent Shipyard Workers, that 
they had decided not to recommend at this time a change in the 
composition of the Board that would give representation to inde- 
- ent unions. The public members said that no evidence 
ad been found that independent unions are at a disadvantage 
in bringing their cases before the Board. However, further 
conferences on the subject of representation of independent 
unions were planned. (Source: Office of the NWLB.) 


Mar. 10. The NWLB, in a case involving the milk-distributing companies in the 


New York-New Jersey metropolitan area and the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, announced as its general policy that it would not 
review the award of an arbitrator on questions submitted to 
him voluntarily by both parties to a labor dispute, provided 
the award does not contravene the national wage-stabilization 
program. (Source: Office of War Information, NWLB, B—1366.) 
On March 14 the NWLB announced the issuance to its 12 regional 
boards of instructions on procedure to be followed in cases of 
noncompliance with an arbitration award. (Source: B—1365.) 
(For discussion of the Board’s policy on review of arbitration 
awards, see M. L. R. Nov. 1943, p. 935.) 


Mar. 14. The National War Labor Board set aside the order of January 22, 


1944, of the NWLB Shipbuilding Commission, which penalized 
the striking members of the International Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (C. I. O.) 1 month’s retroactive pay of the 
amount that = be approved by the NWLB in a pending 
wage dispute. he striking workers had refused to Pt com the 
Commission’s order to return to work at the Cramp Shipyard 
in Philadelphia, Pa. The Board ruled that the commission 
did not have the authority to alter the fixed retroactive date 
in the contract between the union and the company, except in 
so far as such date would adversely affect the stabilization 
Biers) (Source: Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1260, 
On February 9, the NWLB, in a case involving 26 Great Lakes 
steamship companies and the Seafarers’ International Union 
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(A. F. of L.) had refused, labor members dissenting, to direct Ma 


the reopening of wage negotiations, since the agreement in force 
provided for no such reopening. In this case the union was 
demanding a service bonus comparable to that authorized by 
the Board in February 1943, for employees of certain Great 
Lakes carriers. (Source: B—1317.) 


Mar. 14. The NWLB announced an agreement with the OPA on a procedure 
for adjusting compensaticn of employees who receive from their 
employers & ran percentage of the prices charged for their 
services (e. g., a mechanic who receives 40 percent of the $2 an 
hour chargea for labor by a garage). The NWLB will first 
pass on a proposed wage increase; if it is approved, the OPA will 
authorize a corresponding increase in the price of the service 
rendered by the employee. (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, NWLB, B—1364.) 


. 17. The Office of Civilian Requirements in the War Production Board 
announced that a second general survey (see Chron. item for 
Nov. 7, 1943, M. L. R. Feb. 1944) of the need, availability, and 
cost of consumer goods—especially clothing and household arti- 
cles—would be made in the week of March 20, when Bureau of 
the Census enumeraters would interview a new group of some 
5,000 families in 68 areas scientifically selected as representative 
of the whole country. (Source: War Production Board, WPB- 
5228.) M 


. 19. An 8-point joint policy to coordinate the efforts to recruit women for the 
Armed Forces and for essential civilian activities was announced 
by the War Manpower Commission, the Navy and War Depart- 
ments, and the Office of War Information. (Source: War 
Manpower Commission, PM-—4537.) (For summary of policy, 
see M. L. R. April 1944, p. 749.) 


. 23. The NWLB, in an opinion concerning its directive order setting wage 
brackets for rig [derrick] builders in the petroleum industry in 27 
midcontinental States, stated that the establishment of wage- 
rate brackets in local markets or. specific industries was the 
delegated task of regional boards, except in exceptional circum- 
stances (as in this case) where several regions were involved. 
This was the second time that the NWLB had approved a set 
of wage brackets, setting minimum approvable rates. The 12 
regional boards had determined, as of Schases 1944, more than 
2,000 sets of wage brackets covering specific industries in specific 
areas; they had also determined tens of thousands of individual 
wage brackets. (Source: Office of War Information, NWLB, 
B-1406.) (See Chron. item for May 12, 1943, M. L. R. Aug. 
1943.) 


Mar. 27. The Supreme Court in two decisions upheld the price- and rent-control 
regulations of the Price Administrator under the Emergency 
Price Control Act of January 30, 1942, and the Inflation Control 
Act of October 2, 1942. (Source: The United States Law Week, 
12LW 4238 and 4262.) 


Mar. 27. The Supreme Court, in a case concerning three iron-mining companies, 
decided that “‘portal-to-portal” travel by underground miners 
constitutes work or employment for which compensation must 
be paid in conformity with provisions of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act. (Source: United States Law Week, 12LW 4230.) 
(For summary of decision, see M. L. R. May 1944, p. 1021.) 
On February 2 the Committee on Portal to Portal Travel Time, 
appointed by the President on November 8, 1943, made its 
preliminary report stating that in bituminous-coal mining the 
national weighted average of travel time was 55.29 minutes 
daily. (Source: The White House, release of Feb. 3, 1944.) 
(For discussion, see M. L. R. Mar. 1944, p. 628.) 


Ms 
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Mar. 28. The President approved a joint resolution appropriating $1,350,000,000 
to enable the United States to participate in the work of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, estab- 
lished by an agreement concluded by the United Nations and 
Associated Governments on November 9, 1943. (Source: 
Public Law 267.) 


Mar. 28. The NWLB, in a unanimous resolution, announced as its established 
policy that it would not consider grievances arising under collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts which provided machinery for settling 
them. Where such machinery was lacking, the Board recom- 
mended direct negotiation between the parties, and, if necessary, 
voluntary arbitration. The Board said that, should it consent 
to consider any grievance case, such would be done “primarily 
from the point of view of the establishment of effective grievance 
machinery within the plant.” (Source: Office of War Infor- 
mation, NWLB, B-1397.) On March 26 the NWLB announced 
the creation of a joint staff advisory committee with the U. 8. 
Conciliation Service, for the purpose of consultation on doubtful 
cases before their certification to the Board. The Board also 
announced that it had authorized its regional boards and its 
commissions to refer labor disputes back to the parties concerned 
a further negotiation, whenever possible and advisable. (Source: 

—-1396.) 


Mar. 31. The NWLB issued a statement outlining the broad principles of what 
it. called its definite national wage-stabilization policy. (Source: 
Office of War Information, NWLB, B-1411.) (For summary of 
statement, see M. L. R. May 1944, p. 995.) 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


June 1944 


Agriculture and Agricultural Labor 


The farm working force of 1943. By Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
Washington 25, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, 1944. 15 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 

Summary of results of a sample enumeration made by the Special Surveys 
Division of the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
The survey indicated that about 14,500,000 persons worked on farms during 
either the whole or some part of 1943. The information is classified by farm 
residents, male and female, and nonfarm residents, male and female, and the 
study includes estimates of hours per week and per year for types of workers 
included in the survey. 


Maintaining demand for farm products. Washington 25, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1943. 10 pp., charts. (Post-war plans No. 3 revised.) 
Discussion cf the interdependence of farm and city, with emphasis on the 
maintenance of industrial employment and high levels of industrial income as a 
basis of demand for farm products. 


Protegado juridica ao trabalhador rural, [Brazil]. By Hirosé Pimpa&o. (In Revista 
do Trabalho, Rio de Janeiro, March 1943, pp. 151-153.) 

Lists and interprets Brazilian legislation applicable to agricultural workers, 

— the specific laws and legal authorities on which the interpretations are 

ased. 

Agricultural production in continental Europe during the 1914-18 war and the re- 
construction period. Geneva, League of Nations, 1943. 122 pp., maps. 
$1.75, Columbia University Press, New York. 

Includes some a on number of agricultural workers and discussion of the 
effect of scarcity of labor on production. 


Cartels 


Cartels—the menace of world-wide monopoly. (In New Republic, Part 2, New 
York 17, March 27, 1944, pp. 427-447.) 
Discusses cartels in general and the rubber, chemicals, diamond, tin, and steel 
cartels in particular, and suggests ways of dealing with the problem. 


Economic and political aspects of international cartels. By Corwin D. Edwards. 
Washington 25, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 82 pp. (Senate 
committee print, 78th Cong., 2d sess.; Monograph No. 1.) 

A study made for the Subcommittee on War Mobilization of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, pursuant to S. Res. 107 authorizing a study of the 
possibilities of better mobilizing the national resources.- The nature of cartels 
is described in their economic and political aspects, with particular reference to 
their control of markets, restriction of production and technological change, and 
maintenance of policies described by the author as frequently conflicting with 
national policies. The chairman of the Senate subcommittee for which the study 
was made stated that the findings suggest the need for working out substitutes 
for monopoly and cartel activities to insure maximum development of technology 
in the interest of full production and national security. 


Epitor’s Notge.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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International cartels. By Frank P. Huddle. Washington 5, Editorial Research 
Reports (1013 Thirteenth Street NW.), 1944. 14 pp. (Vol. 1, 1944, No. 8.) 
1 


Summary of recent discussions of cartels, with references to the sources used. 
Main subjects treated include the place of cartels in pre-war economy; conflicts 
between international commitments of cartel members and their national respon- 
sibilities, especially in war; the probable place of cartels in the post-war world; 
and the alternatives of suppression and public regulation. 


International cartels in the postwar world. By Ervin Hexner. (In Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., October 1943, pp. 114-135. $1.) 

Use of the term “collective marketing control” in place of the term “cartel” 
is suggested by the writer. He describes various t of international market 
controls, and urges the making of specific case studies of the operation of such 
combinations before 1940 as a prerequisite to the formation of a sound public 
policy in regard to them. The article is extensively documented. 


What shall we do about cartels in the postwar period? By Wendell Berge. [Wash- 
ington 25, U. S. Department of Justice, 1944.] 14 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 
Describes cartels as in effect private economic governments which seek to divide 
and rule world industry on the basis of economic privilege. It is held that the 
remedies are the vigorous enforcement of the Sherman Act and use of the power 
of Congress to investigate the dealings of cartels. Any necessary control and 
regulation on an international scale, it is stated, should be by governmental 
action, not by private cartels. 


The international steel cartel. By Ervin Hexner. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1943. 339 pp. $6. 

The author, a former representative of the Czechoslovak steel industry in the 
international steel cartel, discusses the general concept of cartels and describes 
the development, structure, and activities of the steel cartel. Special topics 
include price and pricing policies, American participation, and political implica- 
tions. Appendixes contain documentary materials such as by-laws, agreements, 
and a list of the cartel’s central agencies. There is little direct discussion of the 
bearings of the cartel type of organization on wages, employment, and other 


labor interests. 
Child Labor and Child Welfare 


The employment of minors in wartime. By Beatrice McConnell, U. 8. Children’s 

Bureau. (In Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1943, 

p. 158-169. Reprints of article are available free from U. S. Children’s 
Tebenn, Washington 25.) 


Student wage earners in wartime: Part-time work Pose in public secondary 
schools of Baltimore, Md. By Caroline E. Legg. Washington 25, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1943. 46 pp.; mimeographed. 
Free. 


Children on the home front: A study of wartime care of children of working mothers 
in Elmira, N. Y. [Albany], New York State Department of Social Welfare, 
1943. 40 pp. 

Child care in the Soviet Union. By Rose Maurer. New York, National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, [19437]. 48 pp., illus. 10 cents, 

Among the subjects of labor interest treated in this pamphlet are allowances for 
large families and protection of working mothers. 


Cooperative Movement 


Developments in the cooperative movement in 1948. By Florence E. Parker. Wash- 
ington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 18 pp. (Bull. No. 768; 
reprinted from MonthlyLabor Review, March 1944, with additional data.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Trends in farmer cooperation. By R. H. Elsworth. (In News for Farmer Cooper- 
atives, U. S. Farm Credit Administration, Kansas City, Mo., February 1944, 

pp. 4, 14, 15.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 
The author points out that farmer cooperation is expanding, at a greatly ac- 
celerated rate, in two directions: Toward the processing and distributing of farm 
commodities, and toward acquisition of the raw materials necessary for the 
production of farm-operation essentials. Traces the historical development of 


these two trends. 
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Sociedades cooperativas, [Argentina]. By Roberto Parry. Buenos Aires, Edi- 
torial Juridica Argentina, 1942. 175 pp. 
Reproduction of —— law No. 11388 of December 20, 1926, on cooperative 
societies, with detailed commentary on each paragraph, model by-laws, and the 
text of regulatory legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928. 


Annual report of operations [of] Federal credit unions, December 31, 1942. Washing- 
ton 25, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 1943. 30 pp., charts, map, 
Covers 4,070 credit unions organized under the Federal Credit Union Act 
in all the States, District of Columbia, and Hawaii, giving data on membership, 
business, income and expenses, assets, liabilities, etc. 


How Indiana co-ops use credit unions. By J. W. Mather. (In News for Farmer 
Cooperatives, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, Kansas City, Mo., February 
1944, pp. 9, 16-18.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 

Discusses development of credit unions among farmers—especially those who 
are members of other types of cooperatives—in Indiana. 


Economic and Social Problems 


The decline of a cotton textile city: A study of New Bedford. By Seymour Luis 
Wolfbein. New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. 179 pp. (Studies 
in history, economics, and public law, No. 507.) 

The author discusses the general depression in cotton textiles and unemploy- 
ment in New Bedford; explains the causes, which included various factors in 
addition to the shift of industry to the South; and describes attempted solutions 
of the problem in New Bedford. These attempts included bringing in new in- 
dustries and preserving the old by such measures as the extension of minimum 
wages and maximum hours, concessions by workers to save their jobs, and resort 
to migration. z 
Southeastern Ohio in depression and war: The disintegration of an area. By Irwin 

V. Shannon. Columbus, Ohio State University, 1943. 54 pp., map, charts, 
illus. $1.00. 

Summary of the findings of several research studies extending over a period of 
five years. The studies deal primarily with coal-mining areas which, it is stated, 
have long been viewed as creating some of the most serious of the State’s economic 
problems. The characteristics of the region are described and the social effects 
of mechanization of coal mining and of declining demand for coal are discussed, 
The social-security and relief programs in Southeastern Ohio are described as 
having been inadequate. Social and economic planning is urged to meet the 
present and post-war problems of the region. 


Democracy: should it survive? Issued by the William J. Kerby Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. 159 pp. $2, 
Matters of labor interest discussed in this volume include the fundamental 
right to make a decent living for one’s self and one’s family; the practical problems 
and difficulties of putting into effect the living wage on a family basis; proper 
working conditions; the right to tenure of the job; unemployment; social insurance; 
acceptance of the labor organization as a symbol of the dignity of the individual 
worker; the question of the workers’ becoming partners in industry; and industry 
councils and labor’s stake in the war. 


The growth of the American economy. Edited by Harold F. Williamson. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944. 804 pp., bibliographies, charts, maps. $5.35 

($4 to schools). 
This volume, written by 26 collaborators, is described as an introductory text 
on American economic history. There is emphasis on technology and the organi- 
zation of production, Only one of the 32 chapters is devoted specifically to labor. 


Mobilizing for abundance. By Robert R. Nathan. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1944. 228 pp. $2. 

The author’s “‘major premise” is the necessity for maintaining full empivyment 
opportunities and high levels of production. His proposals for achieving this 
end, within the bounds of the ‘democratic free enterprise system,” center around 
the control of the flow of income for maintaining a proper balance between con- 
sumption and the use of income for investment, with emphasis on consumer 
buying power as the primary stimulus to production and employment. 
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Housing 


American housing—problems and prospects. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1944. 466 pp., bibliography, charts. $3. 
Consists of a factual report, by Miles L. Colean, and a program for future 
development, by the housing committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. 


New dwelling units in nonfarm areas, 1942 and 1943. Washington 25, 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1628; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, March 1944.) Free. 


Progress report on women war workers’ housing, April 1943. Washington 25, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1944. 10 pp. (Special bull. 
No. 17.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Subsistence homesteads as a housing and relief measure. Washington 25, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1629, reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, March 1944.) Free. 


Habitaciones higiénicas para empleados y obreros. By Luis Teran Gémez. (In 
Protecci6n Social, Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, La Paz, Bolivia, March 
1943, pp. 28-34; April 1943, pp. 36-41.) 

Part I deals with housing of workers in Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Brazil, and France; Part II discusses the pressing need for the construction 
of working-class dwellings in Bolivia and makes recommendations concerning 
their financing and construction. 

Housing and planning after the war: The [British] Labor Party’s post-war policy. 
London, Transport House, [1944?].. 12 pp. 2d. 

Places houses above other types of building in priority and urges research in 
the use of alternative construction materials and adaptation of existing struc- 
tures for temporary use. Dispersal of the population is advocated and various 
suggestions for the betterment of living conditions are made. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Coal-mine explosions and coal- and metal-mine fires in the United States during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943. By D. Harrington and W. J. Fene. 
Washington 25, U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1944, 
27 pp., chart; mimeographed. (Information circular No. 7274.) 


Report of the 1943 convention and annual general meeting of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, held at Toronto, April 12 and 13, 1948. Toronto, 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, [19437]. 143 pp. 


Insurance features of workmen’s compensation laws. By Arthur Lenhoff. (In 
Cornell Law Quarterly, Ithaca, N. Y., November 1943, pp, 176-202; March 
1944, pp. 353-379. $1 each.) 

Although this article examines State laws creating compuisory insurance for 
workmen by means of the employer insuring the risk, the basis of the examina- 
tion is the New York workmen’s compensation statute. 


A statistical study of all accident and occupational disease claims filed with the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio during the calendar year of 1942 with a summary 
of the years 1933-1942 inclusive. Columbus, Industrial Commission of Ohio, 
1943. 27 pp. 

Los accidentes del trabajo y su prevencién. By Federico Martos de Castro. (In 
Revista de Trabajo, Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, February-March 
1942, pp. 216-230; map, ch. rts.) 

Statistics of industrial accidents in Spain in 1940 are presented by industry and 
by cause, the cost of industrial accidents to the employer and the employee is 
examined, and information is given on the means being used in Spain by Govern- 
ment and private agencies to combat industrial accidents, together with some 
references to such means used in other countries. 


Accidentes del trabajo y enfermedades profesionales, [Uruguay]. Montevideo, 
Banco de Seguros del Estado, 1942, 451 pp. (2d edition, with additions.) 
Compilation of Uruguayan legislation through 1941 relating to prevention of 
and compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases, with texts of 
es reforms of this legislation submitted by the directorate of the State 


nsurance Bank. 
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Industrial Relations 


Labor disputes and the War Labor Board. New York 1, International Statistica] 
Bureau, Inc., 1944. 30 pp. 
Discussion of the decisions and rulings of the Federal War Labor Board with 
regard to union security, union contracts, settlement of disputes, and compliance 
with the decisions of the National Labor Relations Board. 


Statutes and congressional reports pertaining to the National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington 25, U. 8S. National Labor Relations Board, 1943. 106 pp, 
20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 
Contains Federal statutes, rules of civil procedure, and reports which form the 
basis for the activities of the National Labor Relations Board, together with a 
summary of the legislative history of the National Labor Relations Act. 


The rubber workers: Labor organization and collective bargaining in the rubber 
industry. By Harold 8S. Roberts. New York, Harper & Bros., 1944. 44] 
pp., bibliography. $4. 

Beginning with a description of the growth and characteristics of the rubber 
industry, the author traces the struggle for unionization by the rubber workers 
from the 1880’s up to their present well-established position in the industry, 
Further study is given to the experience of the rubber workers under the National 
Labor Relations Act, to the process and results of collective bargaining in the 
industry, to such problems facing the union as pening the unorganized, de- 
centralization of the industry, and wage differentials. he closing chapter is 
devoted to a review of the achievements, outlook, and probable development of 
collective bargaining in the rubber industry. 


Los conflictos del trabajo, sus soluciones en el derecho argentino y comparado. By 
Juan D. Ramfrez Gronda. Buenos Aires, Editorial Ideas, 1942. 223 pp., 
bibliography. 

In this study of settlement of labor disputes under Argentine law, the author 
describes procedures in individual and collective disputes and outlines a new pro- 
cedure which he suggests. Legislation of 12 other countries and resolutions of 
international and Argentine institutions and conferences are cited. 


Wartime labor developments in Australia, with suggestions for reform in the post-war 
regulation of industrial relations. By Orwell de R. Foenander. Melbourne, 
Sdihourne University Press, 1943. 177 pp. 17s. 6d. (12s. 6d., Oxford 
University Press, London). 

The peimacy peepee of the author was to show the manner in which industrial 
relations were adjusted to the exigencies of war. Responsibility and activity on 
the part of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, restrictions on labor, and war- 
time wage changes are covered. 


Report of [Canadian] National War Labor Board arising out of its public inquiry 
into labor relations and wage conditions, together with a minority report. Ottawa, 
1944. 36 pp, (Supplement to the Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, February 1944.) 

The inquiry from which the report resulted was held in the spring of 1943. 

Careful study of the Board’s findings was made by the Government in modifying 


its labor policy. 
Labor and Social Legislation 


Leyes nacionales del trabajo de la Repiiblica Argentina y sus reglamentaciones. 
Compiled by Juan D. Ramfrez Gronda. Buenos Aires, Editorial Ideas, 
1942. 62lpp. 22 pesos. 

Texts of national labor laws and regulations of Argentina enacted through 
September 29, 1942, with copious notes, cross references, and court decisions; 
and, in the second part of the volume, certain labor legislation of the Province 
of Buenos Aires. International labor treaties and conventions in force in Argen- 
tina are included. 


Os “‘servicos incompativeis” com a idade maior de 46 anos, [Brazil]. By Hugo 
Firmeza. (In Revista do Trabalho, Rio de Janeiro, November 1943, pp. 
9-10.) 

Discussion of Brazilian decree-law No. 4362 of June 6, 1942, designed to protect 
the employment and health of workers over 45 years of age, with information 
regarding employment considered suitable for such workers, as indicated in other 
Brazilian labor laws. 
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Leyes de migracién y cédula de residencia, [Costa Rica], 1941-42. San José, Im- 
prenta Nacional, 1942. 37 pp. 
The text of immigration legislation enacted in Costa Rica from 1941 through 
June 30, 1942, is reproduced, together with the forms used in accordance with 
this legislation. 


Tratado de derecho obrero, [México]. By J. Jesis Castorena. México, D. F., 
Editorial Jaris, 1942. 895 pp. 

Most of this volume is devoted to an exposition of present Mexican labor 
legislation, especially the Federal labor law of 1931, with particular emphasis on 
labor agreements, occupational associations, industrial disputes, and law enforce- 
ment. In addition, the historical background of Mexican labor legislation is 
traced through that of Spain and colonial Mexico, and relations of Mexico with 
the International Labor Organization are examined. 


Trends in European social legislation between the two World Wars. By Alexander 
Lorch. New York, Institute of Comparative Law, 1943. 148 pp. (Publi- 
cation ITI.) 

Comparative study of the labor legislation in the German Republic and the 
social reforms in France under the Popular Front Government. 


Consideraciones sobre el procedimiento administrativo del Ministerio de Trabajo. 
By Leopoldo L. Teijeiro. (In Revista de Trabajo, Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Madrid. April 1942, pp. 357-363.) 

This study of the administration of labor legislation discusses the theoretical 
basis of the administration of laws, and summarizes the Spanish legislation on 
administration of legislative measures. A brief section compares procedure in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain, and gives details concerning the organization and 
functioning of the Spanish Ministry of Labor. 


Labor Organizations 


The rise of independent unionism and the decline of labor Sent. By Mary 
Klemm. (In American Economic Review, Washington 6, 722 Jackson Place 
NW., March 1944, pp. 76-86. $1.25.) 


Union policies and leadership in postwar America, By Carroll R. Daugherty. 
(In American Economic Review, Washington 6, 722 Jackson Place NW. 
March 1944, part 2 (supplement), pp. 166-180. $1.25.) 

Outlines a program of economic and political policies for organized labor. 


Rebuilding the Austrian labor movement. By Ernst Papanek, formerly social 
democratic member of Vienna City Council. (In A L. C. News Letter, 
American Labor Conference on International Affairs, New York 17, April 
18, 1944. 5cents.) 


Rebuilding the Belgian unions. By Jules Dekock, formerly research director of 
Belgian Confederation of Labor. (In A. L. C. News Letter, American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs, New York 17, April 4, 1944. 5 cents.) 


Origen y fases del sistema corporativo Italiano. By Giuliano Mazzoni. (In 
Revista de Trabajo, Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, February-March 1942, 
pp. 187-195.) 

This account by a professor of corporative law of the University of Florence, 
Italy, discusses, with numerous references to laws, the background of labor 
organization under the Fascist system in Italy, the operation of Italian labor 
legislation beginning with a law of April 3, 1926, and the development of labor 
organizations until the corporative system embodying them became a part of the 
national Government by a law of January 19, 1939. 


Programma po voprosam profsoyuznoi raboty. Moscow, Profizdat, 1940. 
110 pp. 2 rubles. 

Syllabus of questions covering the policies, organization, and activities of 
Soviet trade-unions up to the middle of 1940. The book was approved by the 
secretariat of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions for use in courses 
for trade-union leaders. Of importance to the student are the bibliographies 
attached to the numerous topical sections into which the book is divided. 


588355—44——15 
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La ley sindical espafiola. By Antonio Aunés. (In Revista de Trabajo, Minis. 
terio de Trabajo, Madrid, December 1941, pp. 731-738; January 1942, pp, 
4 


3-14. 

Part I of this study of the Spanish law of January 26, 1940, concerning syndica] 
organizations, deals with the historical background of labor organization from 
ancient times; Part II contains an analysis of the basic principles of the 1940 law 
the organization and interrelation of various types of labor organizations, and 
the functions of the new organizations and their relation to the State. 


Negro in Industry 


Brown Americans: The story of a tenth of the Nation. By Edwin R. Embree. New 
York, Viking Press, 1943. 248 pp. $2.75. 
A section on “Making a living’ deals with Negroes in farming, trades and 
industry, labor unions, business, and the professions. 


Negro farmers in wartime food production. Washington 25, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1943. 14 pp., illus. (The farmer and the war—No.6.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Organized labor and the Negro. By Herbert R. Northrup. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1944. 312 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 

Analysis of union influence upon economic opportunities for Negroes. Union 

racial policies are classified and the following industrial or labor groups are dis- 


cussed with special reference to such policies: Building trades; laundries; coal mines; 


railroads; longshoremen; shipbuilding; and the aircraft, automobile, clothing, 
textile, iron and steel, and tobacco industries. 


Performance 4 Negro workers in 300 war plants. New York 10, National Urban 
League, Department of Industrial Relations, 1944. 10 pp.; mimeographed, 


Personnel Management 


Employee attitudes in wartime industry—a selected Eee covering the period 
since 1942. ‘ai Dorothy Alden. Washington 25, U. 8. Office for Emergency 
Management, Library, March 15, 1944. 21 pp.; processed. Free. 


Employee counseling—a survey of a new development in personnel! relations. By 
Helen Baker. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1944. 64 pp., bibliography. (Research report series No. 69.) $1. 

Based on information for about counseling programs being conducted by 
industrial firms and government agencies, the author discusses the growth and 
aims of such programs, activities and procedures, qualifications of counselors, 
factors to be considered in establishing counseling programs, and the outlook for 
employee counseling. 

Vhile the aims of employee counseling are variously described, the basic idea, 
as expressed in this report, is ‘‘to help the individual employee solve the personal 
ew which are affecting, or likely to affect, his stability or efficiency on the 
job.’ 
nage house organs: Morale builders for war production workers. Boston, S. D. 

arren Co., [19437]. 45 pp., illus. 


A study of current employee house organs, designed to be of help to companies 
starting such publications. 


Exit interview—an aid in the control of personnel turnover. Washington 25, U. 8. 
War Department, Civilian Personnel Division, [19437]. 16 pp. Free. 


How to establish and maintain a personnel department. New York 18, American 
Management Association, 1944. 114 pp., plans. (Research report No. 4.) 


Post-War Reconstruction 


Beyond were Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1943. 291 pp. $3.50. 

A symposium which includes articles on ‘‘Economic organization for peace,” 
by Alvin Hansen; “International Labor Organization and future social policy,” 
by John G. Winant; ‘‘The people’s cause,’’ by Henry A. Wallace; and ‘“‘Freedom 
and social security,’”’ by William H. Beveridge. 
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1940-X: A selected list of references relative to the postwar economy and its effect 
on the marketing of consumer durable goods. Preliminary. Compiled by 
Idair Smookler. Washington 25, U. S. Office for Emergency Management, 
Library, January 1944. 58 pp.; processed. Free. 


Public attitude toward ex-servicemen after World War I. Washington 25, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 1603; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, December 1943.) Free. 


A statistical summary of the Wilmington area, New Hanover County, North Carolina: 
Statistical data on war and pre-war employment and industry for use by local 
roups formulating plans for the post-war period. Washington 25, U. S. 
ureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 13 pp., map, charts. (Industrial area 
statistical summary No. 12.) Free. 
Similar studies in this series have been issued recently for the following areas: 
Kansas City, Kans. and Mo.; Des Moines, Iowa; and Los Angeles, Calif. (In- 
dustrial area statistical summaries Nos. 5, 7, and 9, respectively). 


British Government machinery for reconsiruction (a summary account). New York, 
British Information Services, 1944. 14 pp. (ID 492.) Free. 


Prospects and policies: Five speeches on post-war subjects. By Herbert Morrison, 
Cambridge, England, University Press, 1943. 45 pp. 4 
The addresses cover social and economic policy, the State and industry, and 
other subjects, in relation to Great Britain. 


Prices and Price Control 
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Price control in the courts. By Robert A. Sprecher. (In Columbia Law Review, 
New York 27, January 1944, pp. 34-64. 85 cents.) 


Price making in a democracy. By Edwin G. Nourse. Washington 6, Brookings 
Institution, 1944. 541 pp. $3.50. 

The various chapters of this volume, which first appeared as a series of pam- 
phlets, discuss the problems of price making particularly in their bearing on the 
period of reconversion to peacetime production. One of the 14 chapters is devoted 
to the relation between wages and prices, wages being viewed in relation both 
to cost of production and to market demand. 


Rental housing operation, January 1939 oe June 1948. Washington 25, U. S. 
Office of Price Administration, Rent Department, 1944. 25 pp., charts; 
processed. Free. 


Subsidies in price control—a selected bibliography. Washington 25, U. 8. Office for 
Emergency Management, Library, 1943. 5 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Price movements [in Canada], August 1939-December 1943. Ottawa, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch, 1944. 
16 pp., charts; mimeographed. 25 cents (Canadian currency). 
= ao the movements of individual commodities and of all commodities 
combined. 


Social Security 


Eighth annual report of the Social Security Board, fiscal year 1942-48. Washington 
25, Federal Security Agency, 1943. 100 pp., charts. 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

The effect of wartime conditions during the year was to reverse the roles of 
public aid and social-insurance programs. There was a sharp decline in public aid 
while there was relatively little decline in total payments for social insurance and 
related purposes. The Board considers that the present time, with employment 
and earnings at a record level, is singularly auspicious for strengthening and extend- 
ing our system of social insurance and assistance. 


Thirty-eighth annual report of Carnegie Foundation for theAdvancement of Teaching, 
1942-43. New York, [1943]. 175 pp. 


Statistics are included on the number and cost of allowances and pensions oper- 
ative under grants by the Foundation to associated and nonassociated educational 
institutions at the ends of three 5-year periods from 1906 to 1920, and at the end 
of each fiscal year from 1920-21 to 1942-43, by type of benefit. The report also 
we the, total grants to individual institutions and the amounts allotted for 

43. 
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The obligations of allied and other foreign nationals in Great Britain and the 
social benefits to which they are entitled. London, Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, 1943. 16 pp. 


The quest for security in New Zealand. By W. B. Sutch. New York, Penguin 
ooks, 1942. 160 pp. Is. 6d. 

- —~ am of the attempts made in New Zealand to meet economic and social 

azards. 


Statistics of saving, provident, and pension funds in Palestine. Jerusalem, Office 
of Statistics, 1943. 20 pp. (Reprinted from General Monthly Bulletin of 
Current Statistics, Department of Labor, May 1943.) 


Vacations and Recreation for Workers 


Vacation policy in 1944. By Gertrude Reynolds. . New York 17, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1944. 7 pp. (Supplement to Conference 
Board Management Record.) 

Summary of vacation practices of 196 companies, both large and small, in a 
variety of industries, covering wage earners and salaried employees. 


Holidays with pay for seafarers—conditions in four merchant navies [those of 
Belgium, Great Britain, Netherlands, and Norway]. (In International 
Labor Review, Montreal, December 1943, pp. 733-746. 60 cents.) 


Tiempo libre de los trabajadores—vacaciones y centros de descanso. By Carlos R, 
 nongaaaamae Buenos Aires, Editorial Juridica Argentina, 1942. 327 pp., 
illus. 

This study of paid vacations for workers deals particularly with Argentina 
but also contains chapters for Italy and Belgium and on the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in this connection. Covers national and Provincial 
legislation of Argentina through September 25, 1941, and gives information on 
operation, costs, and accommodations of rest centers and vacation places main- 
tained by Argentine governmental and professional associations. 


Vacaciones y horas libres: Notas sobre el descanso obrero. By José Pérez Lefiero, 
atta de Trabajo, Ministerio de Trabajo, Madrid, October 1942, pp. 
117-1125. 

Discussion of the philosophy of free time for workers and of Spanish legislation 
concerning paid vacations, Sunday and other rest periods, working hours of 
women and minors, maternity leave, free time for vocational and other educational 
purposes, and means utilized in Spain and other countries for the better employ- 
ment of free time. 


Recreation for war workers: A guide for workers in charge of recreation in war planis, 
New York, National Recreation Association, 1943. 72 pp. 35 cents. 


Bases ag el estudio de los deportes en la industria, [Mézico]. By José Felipe Franco. 
oe Trabajo y Previsién Social, Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 
éxico, D. F., December 1943, pp. 67-89.) 

Examines the problem of recreation Sor industrial workers, taking into account 
the ages of the workers, types of work performed, energy expended while at work, 
ventilation and lighting of workplaces, etc. Forms of recreation suitable for indus- 
trial workers are discussed, with specific recommendations of sports suitable for 
those employed in industries such as mining, textile, petroleum, sugar, rubber, 
and transportation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Spendable earnings of factory workers, 1941-48. By N. Arnold Tolles. Washing- 
ton 25, US Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 14 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 
769; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, March 1944, with additional 
data.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Manual of going wage rates: Guide to rates approvable by the Regionai War Labor 
boards. Washington 7, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1944. xxviii, 554 


pp. $7.50. i 
Contains texts of the Act to Aid in Stabilizing Cost of Living'and of regulations 
governing the use of going wage rates, in addition to detailed rates as of March 
15, 1944, in each of the 12 regions administered by the Regional War Labor Boards. 
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Newspaper minimum wage scales, hours, and working conditions of subordinate 
unions of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, March 1, 1944. [Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.?], International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, Service Bureau, 1944. 65 pp. 


Rarnings in southwestern petroleum industry, April 1948. Washington 25, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 29 pp. (Bull. No. 762; reprinted froia 
Monthly Labor Review, January and February 1944.) 10 cents, Superin- 
‘tendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Hourly earnings in private ship-repair yards, spring 1943. Washington 25, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 18 pp. (Bull No. 763; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1944.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25. 


Report by a court of inquiry into the wages and hours of work in the woolcombing 
section of the wool textile industry in Yorkshire. London, Ministry of Labor 
and National Service, 1944. 28 pp. (Cmd. 6499.) 

An appendix gives comprehensive wage statistics, by occupation. 


The structure of Soviet wages: A study in socialist economics. By Abram Bergson. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Tiniuontine Press, 1944. 255 pp., charts. 
(Harvard economic studies, Vol. LXXVI.) $3.50. 

With a meticulous presentation of pertinent background material, the author 
analyses the Russian wage statistics for the years 1914, 1928, and 1934, and traces 
the course of Soviet wage policy up to 1937. He demonstrates that the inequality 
of earnings among Russian industrial wage earners in 1928 was distinctly less 
than in 1914, but that in 1934 the inequality was greater than in 1928 though 
still less than in 1914. The continuous upward trend in inequality of wage 
earnings, he states, began in 1931, mainly as a result of the Soviet policy to create 








18 





incentives to stimulate the growth of the skilled labor force required under the 
Soviet 5-year programs. Two chapters are devoted to a discussion of Soviet 
wage administration, and two to a critique of Soviet wage equalitarianism. 


Wage incentive plans for automotive maintenance establishments. Washington 
25, U. S. Office of Defense Transportation, 1944. 7 pp.; processed. Free. 
A series of questions and answers prepared to assist employers who may be 
considering the establishment of wage-incentive plans. More detailed instruc- 
tions can be obtained from regional offices of the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour Division, a list of which is appended to the report. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Should labor be drafted? Washington 6, Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, Department of Governmental Affairs, 1944. 18 pp., chart. Free. 

Compilation of the principal arguments advanced in hearings on the Austin- 
Wadsworth compulsory-labor-service bill. 


War worker transportation. By Theodore M. Matson. New York, Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, 1943. 146 pp., maps, diagrams. Free. 

Case studies of the street and highway transportation problems of war workers 
in 48 plants. The survey attempted to obtain for each plant background data 
relating to the plant and its transportation problems; the nature of traffic, its 
volume, modes of transportation, etc.; the methods used and the results obtained 
in meeting transportation problems; and the relation of plant management to the 
plant’s transportation problems and their solution. 


Report of the Australia Repatriation Commission for the year 1942-48. Canberra, 
1943. 22 pp. 
Covers operations under the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, giving 
information on pensions, vocational training, medical services, and other benefits 
for war veterans and their families. 


Grants and allowances available to transferred workers, [Great Britain]. London, 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, [19437]. 6 pp. 

This leaflet shows under what circumstances allowances are authorized and the 

amounts to which married men and others with similar responsibilities are entitled. 
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Stabilization policy in New Zealand. By H. Belshaw. (In International Labor 
Review, Montreal, March 1944, pp. 298-322. Reprints of article are avaij- 
able at 10 cents.) 

Transition to a war economy in New Zealand was facilitated by existing contro] 
measures. These measures were extended and strengthened, and new regulations 
adopted, as need developed. This article reviews the background of war stabiliza- 
tion and describes the methods of controlling prices of food and other commodj- 
ties, rents, wages, and other conditions. 





Women in Industry 


Successful practices in the employment of nonfarm women on farms in the North- 
eastern States, 1943. By Frances W. Valentine. Washington 25, U.S. Depart 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1944. 44 pp. (Bull. No. 199.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington de. 

When you hire women. Washington 25, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1944. 16 pp, 
(Special bull. No. 14.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25. 


The examples presented in this publication were selected to show how some 
employers have met specific problems. 


Federal and State legislation and regulations affecting the employment of women in 
transportation. Washington 25, U. S. Office of Defense Transportation, Divi- 
sion of Transport Personnel, January 1944. 17 pp.; mimeographed. Free, 

Training trainwomen is somewhat different. (In Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
Washington, March 2, 1944, pp. 281-287. 75 cents.) 

Based on 2 years’ experience of the Los Angeles Railway Company with women 
conductors and motorwomen. 

Community services for women war workers. Washington 25, U. 8S. Department of 

Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1944. 11 pp. (Special bull. No. 15. ) 5 cents, 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1944 
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Note.—This is a SussEct INDEX. Names of authors do not appear as main entries. 


Absenteeism, United States: Page 
Long working hours as cause of. Results of BLS study summar' June 1131-44 
Metalworking companies (3). Study by Harvard School of Bes Administration re- 

viewed Feb. 312-14 
Shipyards, private. Rates, by month, April 1942 to January 1944 May 956 
— Rates by cae and by month, January to December 1943; annual rates in yards, by 

size of yard, 1943 June 1186-7 

Absenteeism, foreign countries: 

Australia. Proportion of time — cone average length of absence (26 factories), by sex, 

1942; distribution of cases, by April 740-2 
ee Zealand. Industrial iapower Emergency Regulations effective February 14, P 

une 1202-3 


— Inquiry, 1942, into extent and apparent causes. Summary of findings — June 1195 
Accident prevention: 
Longshore industry. Unsafe conditions and actions causing injuries, 1942 (BLS survey) - - Jan. 1-7 
Metalworking plant. Conditions in 1942 and 1943 studied June 1138 
Shipyards. Cranes, injuries occurring in operation of, and preventive methods that could 
have been used Mar. 531-3 
—— Disabling injuries, 1943, by causes and nature of injury . - May 1007-8 
— Eye injuries. Protective measures described Jan. 93 
Accident statistics, United States: 
Disabling injuries. i943 statistics, by emo ny’ | group Feb. 242-3 
Longshore industry. 1942 record, summary (BLS survey) -- Jan. 1-7 
Manufacturing. Frequency rates, by industry, September 1943 to February 1944. Jan. 94-6; 
Feb. 323-5; Mar. 533-5; Apr. 763-5; a = 1204-6 
Metalworking plant. Disabling injuries, October 1943 June 1138 
Shipyards. Frequency rates, 1943, by type of vessel construction, type of contract, and 
area, and by month; disabling injuries, 1943, by kind 
—— Injuries through use of cranes, first 7 months of 1943, and distribution by causes 
Accident statistics, Great Britain. Factories. Summary for 1942 Jan. 
Agricultural-machinery industry. Union agreements. Provisions summarized, as of 1943... Jan. 77-91 
Agriculture, United States: 
Costs of farm operation, 1910-14, 1939, and 1943. Indexes Jan. 19, 20 
Farm labor, World War II period. Changes in composition of labor force and number of 
workers; public ici Jan. 21-4 
Productivity of labor, production, and eagegeanes. Trend, “1909-42, factors affecting, 
and outlook -- Mar. 514-20 
Wartime income, manpower, and wages. ~ Changes 1939-43, summary x Jan. 15-24 
Women workers needed for 1944, and plans for recruiting by various agencies June 1248 
Agriculture, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Control by Germans, following 1940 invasion Feb. 297-8 
Canada. Farm-labor shortage, alleviation of by various measures, 1943 a Jan. 59-61 
Chile. Development measures authorized by Economic Powers Act of December 23, 1943_- April 795 
Aircraft-engine industry. Characteristics, and scope of 1943 BLS wage survey. Mar. 579-81 
Aliens, United States. Japanese (and U. 8. citizens having Japanese ancestry) in Relocation 
Centers. Rgeerepent policy concerning May 993-4 
Aliens, foreign countri 
Canada. Japanese 9 moved from coast areas. Use of labor to alleviate agricultural needs, Sin 
1943 an. 
Netherlands. Employment. Regulation under law of May 16, 1934 Jan. 36 
Aluminum-preducts industry. Employment trend, 1919-43; scope ‘and geographic distribu- 
tion; consumption distribution by type of use, 1939 and 1943; production and consumption, 
by year, 1913-43; hours and earnings, specified years, 1935-43; working conditions; post-war —— 
‘eb. 
Apprenticeship. Argentina. Employment of minors permitted under certain circumstances 
under decrees of August 24 and September 13, 1943__- Mar. 576 
Arbitrator’s decision. Supervisor’s retention by company ‘regardless ‘of union’s complaint, 
held not arbitrable __- Apr. 791 
Armed services. Women’s branches, of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, ‘and Coast Guard. 
Quota set, recruiting rate, and number of members as of April 1944 June 1247 
— Women’s branches. Recruiting policy adopted by officials concerned (summary of 
WMC field instruction of Mar. 7, 1944) Apr. 749-50 


Banks, labor. (See under Cooperation.) 
Bonus, United States. War risk, paid to seamen. Developments since World War I and 
rates effective as of March 15, 1943 Jan. 8-14 
Bonus, Netherlands. War risk, paid to seamen. Instituted by collective agreement, Sep- 
tember 12, 1939 Jan, 43 
Building construction: 
Continental United States. New activities, public and private, 1942 and 1943, by type 
and estimated valuation Mar. 666-7 
Residential and nonresidential, financed from Federal funds, by year, 1939-43. Sum- 
mar June 1309-13 
Residential. (See also Housing.) 
Urban areas. Federally financed and other. Number, kind, and valuation of build- 
ings, summary by month, November 1943 to April 1944. 207-9; 
Feb. 433-5; Mar. 668-9; Apr. 882-4; May 1099-1101; pune 1313-16 
—— Types of buildings erected, valuation, and source of funds. Summary for 1943 and 
comparison with 1942 
Building materials. Market prices in two wars. 
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Canteens: Page 
Great Britain. Factories, extension of service in 1942, with statistics___.___..__- Jan. 99-199 
—— Industrial and staff. Wages board to be established, by order, March 13, 1944, of 

RG EAE CE) DONNIE Hin dnccacesecccnnccdsecncessuueneasttsccenouinn June 1277-4 

Child labor: 

Argentina. Decrees of August 24 and September 13, 1943. Provisions.____..__.__._.____. Mar. 5% 
Netherlands Indies. Laws of 1926 and 1930 (mining ordinance). Provisions ; May 987 
Chronology. Labor events, October to December 1943, January to March 1944._.........._ Feb. 455-67; 
June 13364 

Clerical and professional workers. Unionization. Estimated number organized, by industry 

Es at GEOEIIS TE, nncncenenensnncesesagteresqstepesieragnmmponnmendenees June 129 
Coal industry, India. Regulation, measures suggested for..................-..--..-.---.... Feb. 33 


Collective agreements, United States: 

Agricultural-machinery industry. Larger plants concerned, and unions bargained with, 

ee ee Jan. 77-9 
——Provisions as of 1943, concerning coverage and duration; union status; wages; over- 

time, week-end and holiday pay; paid vacations; leave of absence; seniority; discharge; 

militery service and war jobs; safety and sanitation; adjustment of disputes; ‘strikes and 

lockouts. ..........-------.-----.-----------.~------~------.----------=+++--~---------- Jan. 77-41 
Leather-tanning industry. Provisions (as of 1943, 40 contracts) concerning union status; 

wages; overtime, week-end, and holiday rates; hours; vacations; seniority; and adjust- 


EE EE EES a ae REE eae ee erm a in June 1219-3 
Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. Proportion of wage earners cov ered 

as of January 1944, by industry; summary of union-status provisions included Apr. 697-705 
a ry -maintenance clause revised by National War Labor Board, effective De- 

Tg EE RIES a debe lp eT area a Ge wate > ey oe Jan. 67 
Mining, coal. Progressive Mine Workers of America and Coal Producers Association of 

pe ae Jan. 6 
—— (Anthracite). Wage provisions, agreement of March 8, 1944 (approved by National 

War Labor Board April 8, 1944), between operators and United Mine Workers June 1ig7 
Shipowners and unions. Warrisk bonus. Summary of provisions, May 1917 to Decem- 

ber 1941 (superseded by decisions of Maritime War Emergency Board) ...............- Jan. +19 

Collective agreements, foreign countries: 

Belgium. Agreement reached after 1936 general strike, summary of provisions_--___-__-- Feb. 291-3 
Canada. Provisions concerning, in labor-relations code of February 17, 1944__..._._.._. Apr. 7534 


Mexico. Summary of dates made compulsory and wage provisions in following indus- 
tries: Counterpane; rubber; fine china and porcelain; starch and glucose; wool; cotton; 
silk and rayon; knitwear; hard fibers; mattress and filling; sugar, alcohol, etc. sensnnnate 


of pertinent laws. geben Feb. 344 
Netherlands. Status, prior to World War II and effect of German occupation. ~ Sum- 

Se ee ee ee adesa Jan. 44 
Netherlands Indies. Provisions for, in Civil Code of 1847 and amendment of 1926_.___- May 989-90 
Sweden. Master wage agreement for 1944, concludea January 26, 1944, between Federa- 

tion of Swedish Employers and Swedish Confederation of ROE... oecdedeesloienna Apr. 857 

> NN SI, dncinn’s cngumndoosneedepnieusientutn«sebmanpéugencebsatahsesss Jan. 64 
Collective bargaining, United States: 
Extent of, and union status under agreement, as of January 1944__...................... Apr. 697-705 
Extent of, as affected by elimination of unfair labor practices through National Labor 
nn iit acunsawndumbainednibetdenuonbenmnpodncgnedianeeiiiematie June 1207-19 
Collective bargaining, Netherlands. Laws of April 7 , 1933, and May 25, 1937, and order 
issued by German occupational forces on November 28, 1940... ...........-.--..---------- Jan. 48-9 
Comptroller General (United States). Decision as to inclusion of military-severance pay in 
Ee REED Gs GEO P EINES GOTNNOD i oni ccdin ese cen vtiodnsin dgdsbctanithescogbuteubiace May 1044 
Compulsory labor: 
Belgium, German measures after invasion in 1940, to add to Germany’s labor forces___.. Feb. 24-5 
Netherlands Indies. Work performed for payment of taxes; summary of status prior to 

FOI BTU a0 ance ign tape ecnpnengcnnccqbcongenacsetigati bétnbediioneaissasesn May 977-8 

Thailand. Abolition of, by successive measures taken between 1870 and 1905.......---- June 117% 


Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Department of Labor (U.S. Government). Work of, by States, industries, and type of 
situation. By month, November 1943 to April 1944 _....._......-.......-- Jan. 120-3; 
Feb. 350-2; Mar. 573-5; Apr. 783-5; May 1012-14; June 1344 
Disputes concerning overtime pay for workin prosecution of war. Settlement procedure 


outlined by Secretary of Labor, November 24, 1943.......................-.-..-------- Jan. 66-7 

Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Provisions for, prior to German invasion (1940). .....................-------- Feb. 292-3 
Netherlands. Laws of May 4, 1923, and April 7, 1933, provisions Jan. 4-9 
wartime scheme, under 1943 regulations. Jan. 9 








Netherlands Indies. Laws of 1937, 1939, and 1940. Provisions....................--.--- May 990-1 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. (See under Labor organizations.) 
Construction industry: 
Continental U nited States, new activities, private and public, 1942 and 1943, by type and 
EE CHIE... cn cvcwdne ca seengenrssgigscenenggegedutnsindhgailtes= sbbbtgdapescs Mar. 666-7 
Federally financed projects (ineluding shipbuilding). Value of contracts awarded and 
force-account work started. By month, November 1943 to April 1944__._- an. 209; 
Feb. 435; Mar. 669; Apr. 884; “May 1101; june 1315 
—— Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started, by year, 1935~43_____-- June 1309-13 
Post-war demand, production capacity, material supply, machinery and equipment 
status, labor upp , and possible measures to facilitate. Summary. --.............-- May 913-% 
Contenss labor. Netherlands Indies. Measures adopted since 1880. Provisions sum- Mer 04 
RE RE Te Ee I ee I ne BR ee een Pete tes ree en eT Oe nome ay 
Contracts (United States Goverament): 
Wartime. Military severance pay provided for in collective agreement and aepnares by 
WLB, to be included in contractor’s costs (Decision of Comptroller Genera}) _. __._...- May 10% 
—— Termination of, after close of war. Recommendations from unit of OWI Baruch 
gapant), Pebowary US, 1066, GUNG 66 << ns nn wcccvedscrcccces occ ccwccccccescccccese 
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Oonventions, meetings, etc.: 
International Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers (seventeenth consolidated 
convention, Kansas City, Mo., January-February 1944). Proceedings, summary .. ide 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (sixth; Philadelphia, November 1-5, 1943). Revie 
SINE. «a cntinnconningotnigtadapteniibnnmeuinetserénnadith bunt eiien eth iain 
United Textile Workers of America, A. F. of L. (eighth biennial, Washington, April 
Re, ee IO. < covcninbaddusdusémocntesebbddinatonbunetaust’ 
ration, United States: 
re, meen er OOO, DOOR . wa. cscnteatcinicbbssincntinaisubbiensbueste’ 
Consumers’. Activities in 1943 summarized bcm dibethebetpiadobdsaneentelet abled ddan 
— Distributive businesses and services handled, as shown by BLS directory, 1943 
Rr ee een ee Sees Ce een CR ee 
Electricity associations. ‘Aided by Rural Electrification Administration, by State, and 
GPRUTRIES 00 OE OF TUG, 3 2 nce nnivn ine nonsn oan one nsescocencccenéecncesenence 
—— Service to villages. Public utilities commission (Ark.) ruling.-.-..............-.... 
Electricity federation. Purchase of private power company. Public service commission 
(Mo.) ruling on protest by 14 other power companies -- -......-....------------------- 
Federations. Developments among, in 1943__..................-.--..-..---- 
Insurance associations. Developments in 1943___............-...--..-.-.---- 
Laws and decisions affecting cooperatives, 1943; summary-.-.................-.- 
Medical-care associations. Developments in 1943_..................-.--...---- 
North Dakota. Operations 1942-43, by type of association_..__..................-- ™ 
Production by local consumers’ associations (137 reporting). Summary of activities___-_- 
Shares, sale of. Appeal to State (Mass.) Public Utilities Commission for exemption from 
ns > Mh. <n nthe beitind badneetsseuthintidnccdicebbaddimddasheakete 
Cooperation, general: 
nternational agencies. Structure and activities summearised ....................-.-.... 
International Cooperative Women’s Guild. History and functions._................... 
Cooperation, foreign countries: : 
elgium. Summary of conditions up to May 1940 invasion......_.........-..-...-.--.. 
Netherlands. Development prior to 1940, and conditions under German occupation... 
Netherlands Indies. Status, summary of, APL EE ARETE FOES TA TEM 
Thailand. Government sponsored associations. Growth from 1916-17 to 1936-37__.___- 
Cost of living, United States: 
BLS index. Price differences between stores, effect of. ..............--.-.----.--------- 
— (large). Indexes, various items, by month, November 15, 1943, to April 15, 1944, 
by year 1935-43; changes from month to month expressed in percent. - 
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Page 
Apr. 771-81 


Jan. 113-19 


June 1159-68 
June 1166-8 


Feb. 293-4 
Jan. 52-3 
May 991 
June 1176 
Feb. 239-41 


Jan. 186-8; 


Feb. 408-12; Mar. 631-3; Apr. 861-4; May 1075-8; os 1279-82 


Food prices, decline in, and increase in various other items, first ‘quarter “i 
Hawaii (Honolulu). Family budgets, and net money income, wartime-_..--_...-..---. 
Installment buying by city consumers in 1941. Summary of analysis, including distri- 

ee Conon ctlibongntuimscesapistcesswaecadbbbtgeboustindbeasssebee 
Trend, 1941-43. Comparison with spendable earnings of factory workers ate 
- oy f  "S ) See REE eSers  e 

Cost of living, foreign countries: 

Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Index in 1943, slight variation.................. 
= * Food expenditure by workers’ families, estimated; plan for payment of allow- 





June 1298 
Apr. 713-16 


Apr. 743-4 


Lee ehuendudheotibuercergoughhne bens nhbbhpeguieusesarvedeiinenssesesbsoubtussctas June ee, 1192 







Netherlands (Amsterdam). Indexes, yearly, 1920-40..................--......-..-.-.--. an. 41-2 

Netherlands Indies. Trend, 1929-42, indexes. - -- - May 983-4 

Trinidad and Tobago. Rise in index, by year, a hlahedisctenbicvieasiehiiintss chlo Apr. 746-7 
Court decisions, United States: 

American Medical Association and District of Columbia Medical Association held guilty 

of conspiracy against ry Health Association (U. 8. Sup. Ct.)_............---.-.-.. Mar. 555 
Anti-injunction (Norris-La Guardia) law. Refusal of company to submit dispute to 

arbitration held to bar use of injunction (U. 8. Sup. Ct.)...........-.-..-.---..------- Apr. 786-7 
Anti-Kieck-Back Act. Cases involving a plication Sea Feb. 361-2 
Child labor. Case involving violation o State (Mass.) law. natu. ¢ Sup. TA céanslebe Apr. 786 
Contracts, U.S. Government. Davis-Bacon Act, claim involving application... -.-_....- Apr. 791 
Fair Labor Standards Act (wage and hour law). Cases involving application and cov 

IIIT .cntrasadinsns dgtbtanlansiiiesh a -ohiebd tbe eibndssnt entation niche deoumieel Feb. 359-61; May 1021-3 
Income tax paid on back wean § si year in which payment was received. Claim for re- 

Se Ge SE AOE. Oh, By SD ncckasncnesaeéqoccsshdausddscusscttocdbeccsgpesingiinn Apr. 790 
Labor relations. Federal-court cases........................-...-----...---.- Feb. 364-5; Apr. 788-90 
a vin nied wil adibenpiieientnigtridwtiniinripatiddibenijivninttiad Feb. 365-7; = 4 1023-4 
ES. Map III 0 «0s rainenmnninesiiiideniitanschindisetttidintediaiametieh eidhieiddliibnsiiiidtiiads Feb. 364-5 
Railway Labor Act. National Mediation Board decisions held not reviewable (3 cases) - Feb. 362-3 
Unemployment compeneaen (State courts). Cases concerning-.-..............-...----- Apr. 791-2 
Veteran’s benefit (U. S. Dist. Ct. for Eastern Dist. of Ky.)-...............-------------- May 1025-6 
Workmen’s compensation. Not recoverable from both Louisiana and Texas for same 

SE Cele: Ws SN EI hs dtinbinthhenndccnitiaindindilemibiincwnideininkiiitebanin tmdiheedann Feb. 363-4 

Decisions. (See Court decisions; Arbitrator’s decision; and under Comptroller General, 
National War Labor Board, Regional War Labor Boards.) 
Demobilization, United States: 
1918-19, after first World War. Plans followed; early phases___............. Mar. 500-13; . = 717-29 
Post-war. Industrial, probable extent of, and factors involved__................-------- b. 271-2 
— gene} probable ee including distribution of armed forces by States of 
CE, Be IE BO BO icin inca wneiicctdnk ons dnatiiicadddtsittimochditctnedhe«e Feb. 270-1 
Papen bilization, Great Britain’ 1918-19, after first World War. Plans followed, summ er 
ss service, Great Britain. Hospitals and other institutions, and private households 
in exceptional cases. Special arrangements by Ministry of Labor for recruitment_.......- June 1248-9 
Draft for armed services. Selective Service instructions of March 24, 1944, concerning men 
under 26 who were occupationally deferred.......................------------------------- May_997-8 
mergy generation. Hydroelectric and fuel plants. Productivity of labor, in- 
Sy Ulee-On, SE INGUSND GROUND. ccccccceccccccssccecccecsnescooscesceseenesce® Jan. 25-31 
Employ loyer organizations: 

igium. Central Industrial Committee and individual associations; dissolution in 1942. Feb. 291 

Netherlands. Pre-war conditions, and developments after German occupation. --....... Jan. 46-8 
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—— ~ — agencies, United States: 
mployment Service (U. 8. Government). Probable post-war load u 
Reemployment Division of Selective Service System, and Veterans’ Senpleyuneat Service 
of War Manpower Commission. 
Employment agencies, foreign countries: 
Australia. Women’s Employment Board of Australia. Senate action affecting, in 
March 1943, and court decision of August 13, 1943 
Belgium. Structure and powers of system prior to and after German invasion in 1940__ 
India. Government exchanges, location and functions 
nee. Central employment office created by German authorities, September 


mustepennd conditions, Sweden. Summary, by kind of work, 1943 
Employment contract, Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Law of March 4, 1943, provisions 
Employment control, China. Technicians and skilled workers. ‘Wartime regulations of 
July 9, 1943. Provisions 
Employment opportunities. 
and qualifications required 
Employment outlook. Aluminum industry. 
sumption 
Employment policies, United States: 
“Engineering service’? companies sup 
Government oo for ——o 
Japanese aliens and U. S. citizens of Senenes ancestry in Relocation Centers. Recruit- 
ment for seasonal and permanent employment_.- 
Employment policies, Great Britain. Full employ ment, need for, in post-war period, with 
discussion of measures to attain. _-- 
— ment stabilization. Wartime policy, WMC instructions of February 15, 1944, sum- 


Rupieyment statistics, United States: 
griculture. Hired and other workers. Totals, by geographic division, October of 1939 
and 1943, and chariges over period (in percent) 
—— Indexes showing trend 1909-42 
Aluminum industry. Trend 1919-43, in relation to other conditions 
Civilian labor force. Monthly, by sex, class of employment, and age group, October 1943 


May 993-4 
Feb. 332-49 


to April 1944 Jan. 227-8; Feb. 454; Mar. 686-7; Apr. 902; May 1118-20; June 13345 


Federal employees, executive branch. State distribution, June 1941 and October 1943__ 
Federal services, by branch; projects under United States agencies; and projects financed 
from regular Federal appropriations, October 1943 to April 1943 


Apr. 730-9 
Jan. 211-12 


Feb. 437-8; Mar. 671-2; Apr. 886-7; May ay June 1318-2 


Industrial and mene By wy 3 including pay rolls, September 1943 to Mare 


210-22; Feb. 436-48; Mar. 670-82; Apr. 885-97; May ne June 1317-2 


Machine-tool-accessories industry. By months, 1939-43, and comparison, by year, 
1939-43, with machine-tcols and | Gurable-goods industries 
Negro workers, by occupation and sex, 1 
Occupational groups, principal (8 classifications), according to 1940 Census... 
Shipyards. private. By region and month, January to December 1943: percent of women 
employed December 1942 and 1943 z 
White-collar workers. Clerical, sales, and professional classifications, by industry group, 
1940 - ween nee nnn w ene nn nec eee eee-- 22+ ---ee 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
Belgium. By industrial groups and status, and by sex, 1930; summary of trend prior to 
German invasion - 
Bolivia (La Paz). Salaried ‘employees and wage earners, by industry and citizenship 
status. with total pay rolls, 1942 
Great Britain. Summary as of September 1943___.. ee 
India (British). Plants subject to Factories Act, by ‘industry and by year, 1008-41... __. 
Netherlands. 1930 (by industgy group, status, and sex, by occupation, and proportions 
employed in industry, trade, agriculture, and professions); 1929 to 1940 (trend in mining, 
industry, transport, and commerce, indexes) -___ 
Netherlands Indies. By nationality and occupation group, "1930 
Nicaragua. Commerce and industry, by type of establishment, October 1943 __ . 
Panams. Census of 1940. Whole country, by occupational group and sex; cities of 
Panama and Colén, by occupational group and nationality status 
Peru. Total number ‘gainfully occupied, census of 1940, compared with total population - 
Sweden. Norwegian workers, number employed in various capacities, 1943-- 
Thailand. Distribution, by industry and sex, 1937 


Family allowances, United States. Servicemen’s dependents. Liberalization of provisions 
by act of October 26, 1943, and comparison of new and former rates 
Family allowances, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Systems in effect from 1915, and legislation provided in 1928 and 1938 
Netherlands. System established by law of December 23, 1939, coverage 
Uruguay. Law of November 12, 1943. Provisions. _-...........................--.-. teat 
Farm-machinery industry. (See Agricultural-machinery industry.) 
— employees. State distribution of executive-branch workers, June 1941 and October 


saabes mining and milling. Characteristics of industry and scope and method of BLS 
wage survey 

Food controk. Netherlands. Farmers forced (after German occupation) to ane board organ- 
ized in October 1941 

Foreign Economic Administration (U. 8S. Government). 
(outside U. 8.) to be assigned to 


-—y¥-— — go workers. Veterans. Placement work of USES in St. Louis area, January 

to } 

Health and hygiene, United States. Shipyards. Medical care, industrial accidents, and 
occupational diseases. Summary of conditions and problems 


May 1085 


Mar. 629-90 
Jan. 71-6 
Apr. 745 


Jan. 33-5 
May 978-9 
Feb. 404-5 

June 1195-6 
Jan. 61 
Jan. 4 

June 171 


Jan. 67-9 


June 12434 
Jan. 4 








n. 21-2 
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99-304 
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Health and hygiene, foreign countries: 
Chile. Preventive-medicine activities cf Compulsory Insurance Fund, 1938-41. -_.....- 
Great Britain. Medica) officers and nurses in industry, and occu pational-disease statis- 
SN EE... 0.0 coo conde suk ocbsenesgaeqnnseanertueattinehenanaeeniimeniediasdiinmaa 
Peru. Mines. Protective measures prescribed under resolutions of August 31, 1943.... 
Homesteads, subsistence. (See under Housing.) 
Homework: 
Industrial. Historical background; prohibitory legislation, including Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; relation to public assistance; local-handicrafts promotion, disadvantages of. . 
ee SI TT a el Hh 
Hours of work, United States: 
Effects of iong hours on absenteeism, efficiency, spoilage, and output. Results of BLS 
RE ES SE FER ee eS eee 
8-hour law, covering laborers and mechanics employed by Agriculture Department on 
public work within United States, suspended by Executive order, December 7, 1943_- 
Machine-tool-sccessories industry. "AV erage weekly, by month, 1939-43............-.-... 
Manufacturins industries. By industry group and by year, 1932-43; and trend by year, 
1914-43; war and civilian goods industries, by group, 1941-43__..............---....---- 
Mining, coal (bituminous). Portal-to-portal travel time. Data reported by President’s 
Se I Ok Bins ccc cen nb edctecnnnccassscndedsuchimegetanseesonsacnsens 
Hours of work, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Prior to invasion (1940), summary; measures under German occupation-..--- 
Great Britain. Conditions in 1942 and legisie ation covering. Summary....-...--......-- 
Housing, United States: 
Nonfarm. New dwelling units by type, size of city, geographic division, source of funds, 
and permit valuation. First quarter 1944, compared with 1943-_..........-...--.---- s 
— New dwelling units, by type, size of city, geographic division, source of funds, and 
permit valuation. Year 1943 compared with 1942; trend of construction, by year, 


DS RS re ae ES Fee sees Se ee bf MG SPE OS ee 
Subsistence homesteads. Summary of Government program since beginning in 1933, 
—_ a possibilities, and recommendations by investigators (U. 8. Bur. of Agr. 
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Urban areas. Federally and privately financed. Number of units, type and valuation, 
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an. 
Feb. 433-5; Mar. 668-9; Apr. 882-3; May 1099-1100; June 131-18 


Housing, Great Britain. Post-war. Statement of Minister of Reconstruction concerning --. 


Immigration. Chinese-exclusion acts repealed, December 17, 1943_..-..-..------------ 
Income. Farm operators, 1939 and 1943, indexes (1910-14= 100) _......--..------------------ 
Industrial diseases and poisons: 
— ards. Chemical poisoning. Disabling cases reported during first 9 months of 1943, 
OS ili A GER ti RN ESAS ECTS ie PENIS IE PTR ST SRE 
Virginia. Occupational diseases (schedule) compensable under workmen’s compensation 
ees ese gs) | ee eee 
Ww elding in ship construction. Occupational- disease hazards and preventive measures. . 
Industrial disputes, United States: 
Mining, coal (anthracite). Agreement, March 8, 1944, between operators and United 
Mine Workers (approved by National War Labor Board, EE Bice 0ckceces 
— (bituminous). Portal-to-portal travel time, Data reported by President’s com- 
ha EL, ene 
Railroad wage increases, demands for 1942 and 1943, and settlements. Summary-- ~ 
Railroads and air lines. National Mediation Board cases, 1942-43, review of. ----- 
Strike statistics. October to December 1943, January-April 1944.._............-..------ 
Feb. 349; Mar. 573; Apr. 783; May 1011; 
—— Year 1943, preliminary estimate; and summary--_.................-------..- Feb. 349; 
Industrial disputes: foreign countries: 
Belgium. 4 enenands 1935-38 summarized; right to strike abrogated under German 
PSR eR 0 EO SENS 5 PE RE RR 
Canada.. Provisions concerning, in labor-relations code of February 17, 1944........-.--- 
— Strikes and lockouts, by year, 1934-43______.__..__-....-..-.-.-.. a 
—— Strikes and lockouts, by year, 1935-43, Government agencies dealing with, and 
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— Wartime Wages Control Order of 1943. Amendment of March 13, 1944, provisions.. May 998-1006 








China. Labor Disputes Act, amendments of March 31, 1943, summary of provisions-- Feb. 353-4 
= Britain (and Northern Ireland). Strikes, by industry, 1942 and 1943; by year, 
tae = or Sep RS Ay, egy AE) Res Sane Apr. 744-5 
Netherlands. Conditions prior to World War II summarized; strikes resulting from 
German occupation, and penalties exacted ____.............._..----------------------- Jan. 49 
Netherlands Indies. Law of 1923, provisions. Summary to 1940__............---------- May 990 
Industrialization: 
> Se proposed for 7 regions, with data as to area, population, and natural Feb. 941-2 
Bs LP APES NR 2 ies FE RR asa ae SA i ‘eb. 341- 
India. o Plans RP NN I on iin sn trenches s<ieaeadadinah> Feb. 343 
International Labor Organization. Governing Body meeting (London, December 1943). 
Plans for 1944 ILO Conference, to meet at Philadelphia, April 20, 1944, including agenda... Mar. 490-9 
Labor and industrial conditions, foreign countries 
Belgium. Prior to invasion (1940), and under subsequent German occupation ---.------ Feb. 280-98 
China. Outline of labor policy, 1942, and wartime amendments to Feb. 340-1 
— Post-war. Reconstruction plans, summary-._..................--.------ Feb. 340-2 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Summary as of year 1943___........- Apr. 742-5 
India. Measures to improve, to 1944, summary-_____..........--.-.-.------------------ June 1190-4 
Netherlands. Summary, period awe receding World War II, with some more recent data-. Jan. 32-57 
Netherlands Indies. Summary, including historical background, to 1943 May 972-92 
po ER OO — EER a NESE June 1169-77 
Trinidad and Tobago. Summary as of 1942___..........._-.._-.---.------------------- Apr. 746-7 
Labor brokers. “Engineering service” companies supplying skilled labor. Program an- 
nounced by Government agencies for preventing abuses_--_.-............--.--..--------- June 1189-90 
Labor, Department of (U.S. Government). Annual report of Secretary, 1942-43. Summary 
of recommendations for post-war reconstruction...................-..------.--..-----.---. Feb. 3-231 
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Labor force: 
7 ==. Effects (expected) of demobilization and change from wartime to civilian 
industries 
(See also Employment statistics; Employment policies; Labor ‘turnover; Manpower; 
Negro workers; Unemployment; Women workers.) 
Labor organizations, United States: 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of America, International. Convention 
1944, summary of proceedings; membership statistics 1914-43 
Clerical and professional workers. Estimated number unionized, in Government work 
and by industry group 
aa of Industrial Organizations. Convention (sixth, Philadelphia), November 
1943. Proceedings summarized 
United Textile Workers of America (A. F. of L.). 
(eighth) April 1944_- 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Australia (New South Wales). 7 and membership, by industry group, 1942, and 
total membership by year, 1932-4 
Belgium. Characteristics, prior to — invasion; dissolution of free unions in 1942_- 
—. Membership, by industry group, region, and sex, at end of 1942, and by sex 
‘or years 1 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). 
sex and by year, 1928-42 
India. Number of trade-unions, and membership, 1940-41 
Netherlands. 1937 membership, by federations (6); pre-war conditions; and develop- 
I I i eiernnnscecipésntnggoreensonsateeeemsiesguandeve 
Netherlands Indies. Development, 1908-40; and membership, 1924, 1931, 1939, and 


1940 
New Zealand. Membership provisions of Industrial Manpower Emergency Regulations 
effective February 14, 1944 
Trinidad and Tobago. Status, 1942, and function of Trade Union Council 
Labor protection, Netherlands. Government agencies for, prior to German occupation -.-.-. 
Labor relations, United States: 
a Labor Relations Board. Cases handled in year ended June 30, 1943. Sum- 


ary 
( See aiso under Collective agreements; Collective bargaining; Conciliation and arbitration; 
Court decisions; Industrial disputes; Legislation; etc.) 
Labor relations, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Prior to German invasion (1940) 
Canada. Wartime code (P. C. 1003) promulgated February 17, 1944. Provisions... 
Chile. Economic Powers Act of December 23, 1943. Provisions 
Netherlands. Summary, prior to World War II, with some more recent data_- 
New Zealand. Industrial Manpower Emergency Regulations. effective February | 
1944. Provisions 
Labor turnover: 
ee tohes -accessories industry. Rates by year, 1939-42; by month, January to 
ctober 1943 
Manufacturing, mining, and public utilities, monthly rates (in certain industries, separa- 
tion rates only), October 1943 to March 1944 


Post-war. Certain groups. Probabilities concerning and factors affecting 
Ship yards (private). Monthly rates, January 1940 to January 1944 
Aonthly rates, January to December 1943 
—— Separations. Monthly rates. 1942, and (also by region) 1943... 
Laundries, power. C haracteristics of industry and scope and method of BLS 1943 study. 
Leather-tanning industry. Union agreements. Summary of provisions in effect in 40 con- 
tracts, 1943 
Legislation, U nited States, Federal and general: 
Cooperatives, laws and decisions affecting, in 1943. Summary 
8-hour law, laborers and mechanics employed by Agriculture De —_ on public 
work within United States, suspended by Executive order December 7, 1 
Family allowances. Servicemen’s dependents. Act of October 26, 1943, poovisians ied 
Homework. Laws of 1884, 1913, 1933, and 1938 (Fair Labor Standards Act), provisions-- 
Immigration. Chinese-exclusion laws repealed, December 17,1943. . 
Pay of men and women to be equal for equal work, under laws of Washington, , Illinois, 
Michigan, Montana, New York 
Wage payment and collection. State laws, summary of provisions (Acee) 
Wage payment and wage-collection law, model. Drafted in 1936, by State labor com- 
SE, I «oncscutceudateéeccnsascessceussnGnasatinglatanssnsansadenseas 
Legislation, United States, by States: 
—..* Pay of men and women equal for equal work. Law passed during World 
af 
Iowa. Cooperativ es providing funeral serv ice. 
licensing and practice of embalming 
Kausas. Cooperatives providing funeral-service. Effect of embalmers’ and funeral di- 
rectors’ law (1941 amendment) upon 
Michigan. Pay of men and women equal for equal work. Law Ap by State courts... 
ia Pay of men and women equal for equal work. Law passed during W orld 
ar 


Cooperatives. 
sible effects of 
North Dakota. Cooperatives, study of, “jn teachers’ colleges. Elective courses pro- 
vided for by law of 1943 
New York. Pay of men and women equal for equal work. Law passed in 1944. - 
Ohio. Cooperative marketing act amended, 1943. Provisions 
Virginia. Workmen’s-compensation law amended to include occupational-disease 
hazards, February 28, 1944. Provisions... 
Washington. Pay of men and women equal ‘for equal work. 
War II 
Wisconsin. 
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, Legislation, foreign countries: Page 
age Argentina. Minimum wage. Decree of November 20, 1943, provisions. ___......-..... Apr. 858-9 
39-79 —— Minors, employment of. Decrees of August 24, 1943, and September 13, 1943. Pro- 
MR RELI SR ae RR one CSE SIRE “NEP Set ER ES a Mar. 576 
—— Textile-trade schools. Creation of, authorized by law of October 8, 1942.____...._.. Jam. 111-12 
Australia. Women workers, wartime. Laws of March, October, and December 1942, 
engi SUE, -TUAAUNNIN cn ee eee Jan. 69 
1-81 Belgium. General summary. Family allowances, unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, vacations with pay, prior to invasion in 1940; conciliation and 
1229 arbitration, employment agencies, hours, manpower, labor and employer organiza- 
tions, minimum wage, overtime, social insurance, measures prior to invasion, and 
3-19 measures continued or imposed by Germans.---_-...............---------------------- Feb. 280-98 
—— Supervision of industry and agriculture. Measures by German occupational forces 
25-8 GE Dacha Sa ES PL a SA ICO ERE ES Feb. 297-8 
—— Wages. Orders by German occupational forces, 1940-42 Feb. 290-1 
Bolivia. Retirement (salaried pind under labor code, made compulsory at 65 by 
31-2 ND OR ND tie IN sn eemenenebeinnane May 1027 
. 291 Brazil. Wartime and post-war controls. Law of November 10, 1943, providing for estab- 
lishment of National Council of Industrial and Commercial Policy-.-.............----- Mar. 566 
30-1 Canada. Conciliation and strike restriction. Laws and orders covering, 1906-43, 
RE Pe es ES SR EE PS ENE ST Mar. 525-8 
81-2 —— “Freezing’”’ of workers on jobs. Order effective September 20, 1943. Provisions... Jan. 70 
. 782 —— Wage stabilization. Cost-of-living bonus made part of basic wage (effective Febru- 
ary 15, 1944) under order of December 1943; previous wartime measures cited ____....-- Jan. 69-70 
46-8 —— Wartime labor relations. Code (P. C.°1003) promulgated February 17, 1944. Pro- 
ee PERE IRS ARES. 1 RTD Apr. 751-6 
88-9 —— Wartime Wage Control Order of 1943, amendment of March 13, 1944. Provisions.. May 998-1000 
Chile. Compulsory Insurance Fund. Laws of 1924 and 1938. Provisions, and opera- 

1203 LE SARIS BOO os) Ne SRR OR EEC Be SE CRS HOE May 1009-10 
746 —— Economic Powers Act of December 23, 1943. Provisions __-.........-...-----.------ Apr. 792-5 
1. 51 China. Labor Disputes Act. Amendments of March 31, 1943, summary of provisions-- Feb. 353-4 
—— Technicians and skilled workers, control of employment. Regulations of July 9, 

OE EE ee En EE EC Apr. 757 
234 Cuba. Sugar workers’ retirement fund. Law of March 21, 1941, and regulations of 
NE ae. Se AS Mar. 569 
Ecuador. Wage increases, decrees effective October 1, 1943, provisions; minimum-wage 
SS ATES TE Rie ROS 5 BO AEN AAEE LITE 6 IM RS gl ct Feb. 400-1 
91-3 Finland. W age-control measures of October 1942 and July 1943, summary of provisions. June 1199-1200 
51-4 Great Britain. Emergency Powers (Defense) Act, 1940. Provisions of regulations of 
93-4 PA Le. Pe LSP LR EE TRE RE as a TR Jan. 74 
5-51 —— Employment of Women (Control of Engagement). Order of January 1942. Appli- 
See EST eit REA eA ae, ER ea Jan. 74-5 
0-3 —  F potuabas (Medical and Welfare Services) Order, 1940. Expansion of services 
RRR RS eS BR ETRE, PETER AIL ET Ted Jan. 98 
—— Hours of work. Measures enacted and effective in 1942__...........--------------- Jan. 99 
311 —— Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act of 1943. Provisions Apr. 7 
—— National Service Acts of 1939, 1941, and 1942, provisions-----.------ ccc eandnasae Jan. 73-4 
2-6; — Registration for Employment Order, 1941. Application. Jan. 75 
4-8 — Restriction on ae Order of June 1940. Application jn mobilization man- 
1-9 Rati EIR ck ert he AL eG AL, AER Bl ART ite Jan. 74, 75 
4-5 —— Strikes and lockouts. Defense (General) ‘Regulation 1AA adopted April 17, 1944__ June 1200 
4-5 —— Workmen’s compensation. Law temporarily increasing payments under act of 
52-5 1925 given royal assent November 11, 1943. Summary of provisions_-_...........---- : Feb. 345-6 
7-9 India. Coal Mines Labor Welfare Ordinance of 1944. Provisions... ...-------- June 1193 
—— Mines Act, 1923. Exemption, wartime, of coal mines in Central Provinces from 
+23 provisions prohibiting I a eres conehckesedsioean sash Jan. 61 
—— Rent Control Order of 1939, amendment, January 24, 1944. “Provisions. .....------ June 1192 
4-7 — War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act, effective November 16, 1943. Pro- f 
| ERAT AIR AK 4 ct renee ht GOEL abel 4. Mi ERR 1b Ae Me AE 6 ET June 1194 
322 Mexico. Collective agreements. Provisions in 1917. Constitution, regulations, and 
amendments; and in Federal Labor Law of 1931_...............--------------.-------- Feb. 356-8 
Netherlands. Compulsory labor and labor conscription. German orders of February 
78 28, 1941, and February 23, 1908... ....._.......---.----.------ 2-0 --- 3 nono non 0-- Jan. 40 
—_— Compulsory service. Order affecting seamen, “March 11, 1942, by Government-in- : 
247 TRC Eph eae PICA OS. SOR IE BENG RD ETE Jan. 39, 44 
20 — Conciliation and arbitration. Seamen. Regulations, 1943, by Government-in- 
ale. * Sn. Sana. ct nie anennndaecenenadpahenneauaihmasaeammanane Jan. 49-50 
+20 —— General summary of measures previous to invasion in 1940. Agriculture, aliens, 
collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, compulsory labor (wartime), 
cooperatives, economic regulation, employment, family allowances, home work, 
247 hours, industrial disputes, labor organizations, monetary regulations, overtime, social 
insurance, vacations with pay, work of women and minors, workmen’s compensa- 
5-4 "ae cg po 6 el RIF aE SBI II WS eB ak = tee 9 Jan. 32-57 
—— German decrees and orders, following invasion and occupation in 1940.. Jan. 40, 44-5, 47-9, 53, 54 
556 “Waiting pay” and allowances payable to officers and ratings. Decree 
247 of Government-in-exile, effective January 1, 1943................-..--.----------------- Jan. 44 
—— Trade-unions. German decree of May i, 1942, imposing the “Labor Front”’_------ Jan. 47-8 
247 —— Wages frozen by order of German commissioner, May 17, 1940_--.-.-.------.------ Jan. 44-5 
Netherlands Indies. General summary of provisions concerning child labor, collective 
555 agreements, concillation and arbitration, contract and compulsory labor, cooperativ es, 
unemployment, night work of women, working conditions, workmen’s compensation, 
je to 1941; wartime measures, prior to invasion by Japanese in 1942; and control measures * 

247 taken by Japanese after occupation..__.......-------------------------------++------= May 972-92 
554 —— Wartime control measures, 1939, 1940, and 1941. Provisions_.._.....--.------.----- May 982-3 
New Zealand. Absenteeism. ' Penalties provided for by Industrial Manpower Emer- 

-1 PO EE EEE ALE ETRE AIEEE AS BI LGR ER LOA June 1195 


—— Industrial Manpower Emergency Regulations effective February 14, 1944. Pro- 





247 tig ee tan I tte te CON a SES ELLIE PLLA ELIE June 1200-3 
556 —— Minimum-wage increase provided for by amendment, February 2, 1944, to New Apr. 860 





Zealand Economic Stabilization Emergency Regulations of 1942.........-.---------- 
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Legislation, foreign countries— Continued. Page 
Paraguay. General summary of laws enacted, 1914-43, concerning aliens, cooperatives, 
employment agencies, factory inspection, health certificates, health conditions in work- 
shops, holidays, home ownership, housing, labor organizations, industrial disputes, 
maternity leave, minimum wage, oe work, pensions and retirement, public morality 
and good habits, river labor, workers, training, unemployment, weekly rest, 
working conditions, workmen’s compensation--_.-__.....................-..----...-.-- Apr. 796-803 
—— National Labor Bureau. Formulation, manana, and functions, under de- 
cree laws of June 24, 1936, and December 18, 1937_..................-.-.-...-----.-- Apr. 797, 799-803 
—— Social Welfare Institute. Decrees of February 18, October 25, and November 26, 
__ I LER LETTE EE EA EET Apr. 797 
Peru. Mines, safety and health requirements. Resolutions of August 31, 1943, provi- 
RRR RF ETE OOOO tate Chen: pe St Jan. 100-1 
Soviet Union. Training of boys for State labor reserve. Decrees of October 1940___-_-- Jan. 112 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Employment-contract law, provisions-_--..................-- Mar. 577-8 
Thailand. Aliens excluded from professions and trades, decree of June 10, 1942 June 1177 
ial i ivi i ensions Act, provisions. --_............--- June 1177 
Uruguay. Family allowances. Law of November 12, 1943, provisions -_- Feb. 346 
—— Minimum-wage boards. Law of November 12, 1943. Provisions._..............-- Feb. 406-7 
Living standard, Hawaii (Honolulu). Wartime rise, as result of higher earnings-.___--.-_-- Apr. 706-16 
measles ine-tool accessories. Wartime expansion of industry, and employment trends... ---_- Feb. 307-11 
an-hours: 
Machine-tool-accessories industry. Number worked per week, by month, 1939-43 ___- Feb. 310 
Productivity of labor measured by. (See Productivity of labor.) 
Manpower, United States: 
‘mployment-stabilization program of War Manpower Commission. Instructions issued 
EEA ES EL ES ALE LALL LLL! LL LIAR ILE LTD AE A Apr. 748-9 
Petroleum industry. Effect, probable, of draft of men under 26.___-_-___________.-___-- May 967-71 
Prisoners of war. Hiring out of labor through War Manpower Commission under con- 
ditions specified by 1929 Geneva Convention... -................-.-.-.---------------- Jan. 58-9 
Recruitment program of War Manpower Commission, interregional. Statement issued 
gh i il A AEE A A NLL LE LA AL SE AA AGATA IED May 996-7 
Selective Service, moe gl critical occupations (178) defined by War Manpower 
Commission, January icine -<.cce anes, & oc faecehnieatieeninin pthhaneeniemiataameaadthmeiaiatetiehiniegs Mar. 529 
Selective Service oiesiion ee men under 26 who were occupationally deferred. May 997-8 
Wartime programs summarized (West Coast and other sections), to November 1943____- Feb. 317-19 
Manpower, foreign countries: 
Canada. ‘‘Freezing’’ of workers on jobs under order effective September 20, 1943__..__- Jan. 70 
Germany. Wartime economy, and administrative changes in contro] _____.._...--..--- Feb. 314-16 
Great Britain. Conditions and status summarized by Ministry of Labor, September Sen. 
an. 71- 


1 
Manufacturing industries. Labor-turnover rates, October 1943 to March 1944 (for certain 
i lial Sh OR aR i IE Ne ERs” ae AR ERO 


an. 
Feb. 428-32; Mar. 661-5; Apr. 877-81; May 1091-5; J une ioe 


Maritime War Emergency Board (U. 8. Government). Appointed by President, Decem- 
ber 1941; composition and function; decisions and rulings to 1943. ..............--.----..-- 
Mechanization. Agriculture. Increase of, in tillage and harvesting operations, since first 
yor! —— TS a I, + RB EERE ec OE 
Medical care. Shipyards, W est Coast. Conditions summarized......................---.. 
Membership maintenance. National War Labor Board changes (effective December 1, 
NN LARS LITE MELLEL CAEL ILE ETN 
Migration. War workers, between areas. War Manpower Commission’s instructions, 
RR EEE CAREER FE sina 
Military-severance pay. Contractors (Government) entitled to reimbursement for as items 
or en TED cn cucoguecacewtsguthananebonmahdinnedinediyngtaantats 
Minimum wage: 
Argentina (certain areas). Agricultural workers. Decree of Nov. 20, 1943, provisions... 
Ecpador. Orders issued to July 6, 1942, under labor code of August 5, am ei 
India. Consideration by Government committees and plans for studies concerning _. 
New Zealand. Increases provided for, by amendment of February 1944 to Economic 
Stabilisation Emergency Reguilations............ 2.2... one n nnn ccc n nnn cnnceeceee 
Thailand. Monthly base established for Government employees. __.._._.......---.- 
Uruguay. Boards established under law of November 12, 1943. Composition and 
eee ee tek Ree den daphaneee a peatethaiacaagisaiatdroiphattyen 
Mining, United States: 
Coal (bituminous). Portal-to-portal travel time. Data reported by President’s com- 
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Iron. Characteristics of industry, and scope and method of BLS wage survey, October 
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Mining, foreign countries: 
Great — Miners’ Welfare Fund, activities since 1920 summarized; law of 1943, 
RE a ES OI AEN PRN LRN a NOR 0 SERA El ee 
India. Coal. Work conditions and provisions of 1944 welfare legislation... _..___._.._- 
Mobilization, foreign countries. Great Britain. Armed services and war work. Methods 
es es SEE OE Ss ok on. cn cwanwagiieceasuhnenweesegeenecegeqonesece 


National Labor Relations Board (U. 8. Government): 
Activities, year ended June 30, 1943, including results of elections held. -_-.............-- 
oe eliminating unfair labor practices. Effect upon extent of collective bar- 


National Mediation Board (U.S. Government). Cases referred to, 1942-43, review of_..... 
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National War Labor Board (U. S. Government): ay 
Coal miners and operators’ (Illinois) agreement of December 3, 1943, approved __--_.__-- Jan 
Decisions. Cases involving labor relations____....................-.-..-- Apr. 789-90; May 1023, i028 


—— (See a!so under Regional War Labor Boards.) 
Payment by commission method not required to conform with “Little Steel’”’ formula 


ne POE ons een canneeuccenmnienanatebiuamalsAieibumausicel Jan. 65-6 
Wage-stabilization policy made public April 2, 1944: Summary May 995-6 
Negro workers. Occupational distribution, by sex, 1940__-..............-....--.--.....----. Apr. 739 





Occupational diseases. Shipyards. Chemical poisoning. Cases reported during first 9 
ee EEE ELE LET EAL ADE LTO Apr. 761-3 
(See also Industrial diseases and poisons; Workmen's compensation.) 
Occupational therapists. (See inverted title.) 


Office-building service. Characteristics, and scope of BLS wage data, 1943................-- Mar. 594-6 
Overtime, United States. Work relating to prosecution of war. Disputes concerning pay, 

settlement procedure suggested by Secretary of Labor---._.........--.-------------------- Jan. 66-7 
Overtime, Netherlands. Law of 1919, provisions....................-..-...---..----..------ Jan. 45-6 
Part-time work, Canada. Recruitment of women for, in specified cities, 1943_.......-- Apr. 769-70 


Pay rolls. Indexes, with wage-earner employment. Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, 

August 1943 to March 1944_____Jan. 219-22; Feb. 445-8; Mar. 678-82; Apr. 894-7; May 1110-13; June 1326-9 
Pensions, Great Britain. Supplementary, regulations approved December 1943, provisions. May 1028-9 
Petroleum industry: 

Crude-oil production. Characteristics of industry and scope and method of BLS 1943 





SI, nocinnijpiciieshccesnantinnabiiinarticth-diskdnatemilitinctitndabistaeuae phiputesaeididee. Feb. 369-74 
Personnel. Effect, probable, of draft of men under 26__.................--..-..-------.- May 967-71 
Refining. Characteristics of industry, with scope and method of 1943 BLS survey-.---- Jan. 124-30 

Population, United States. Civilian shifts during second World War, by county and met- 
ropolitan area, April 1940 to November 1943...............-..-.----.---.---------------.-- June 1187-9 
Population, foreign countries: 
Netherlands. i. in 1938, and numbers in principal cities as of January 1, 1939_. Jan. 35 
Netherlands Indies. y nationality and geographic area, 1930_.....................---. May 975-6 
Panama. Total, and occupational distribution in whole country, in Canal Zone, and 

in cities of Panama and Col6én, census of 1940_-...........-.-------.--.--.------------ June 1195-6 
Peru. Total, 1940, and number gainfully occupied Jan. 
Thailand. Distribution, by nationality and sex, 1937. June 1171 

Post-war period, United States: 
Adjustment policies. Report (Baruch) from unit of Office of War Mobilization, Feb- 

i ih. Silt thendindttih etd patdiiameaadoetneonsdenagnneekaibeiine Apr. 758-60 
Construction industry. Factors in status summarized-__......................-.-------- May 913-26 


Demobilization (1918-19) after first World War. Plans followed, early phases.. Mar. 500-13; Apr. 717-29 
Labor distribution as affected by demobilization and change from wartime to civilian 


ARE ALLE CIENT Ce LE ALLA ELE LAO ELE ALE LEAP PO VEE Feb. 269-79 
Reconstruction policies. Recommendations by Secretary of Labor (1942-43 annual 

SE I cntcuntindinindinennastilinntintntiecapainntdmcswpndmebingmetn ities Feb. 331-2 
Women war workers. Replies to questionnaire sent by union (U. A. W.) concerning 

II nin hana dnctialih cri itr tee octet nig atin aniiedinannaeianeniinalaie May 1030 


Post-war period, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Reconstruction plans. National Council of Industrial and Commercial Policy 


formed November 1943. Composition and functioms____..._...............---..-.---- Mar. 566 
China. Labor and industry. Reconstruction plams discussed _-_................-..---- Feb. 340-2 
Great Britain. Demobilization (1918-19) after first World War. Plans followed, sum- 

BET Ul inntncineestinst dial ebacnndnbhaheiveindewcnentinntestiinanlig danas ele 


—— Employment, full. Plans for maintenance of, summarized 
India. Reconstruction plans, summary 0 ELIOT EE OO 
—— (Hyderabad). Planning board to be re Functions 

Prices, United States: 

Agricultural. Received and paid by farmers, indexes (1910-14= 100), 1939 and 1943___._. Jan. 20 
Retail. Coal. Average, by kind, for large cities combined, September and December 

1943, summary for year; indexes by year 1929-43, and by month 1942 and 1943_. Jan. 195-6; Apr. 870-1 
— Differences among stores, effect upon BLS cost-of-living OE aT Fe b. 239-41 
— Electricity. Changes in rates, specified cities, December 1942 to December 1943: 

indexes 51 cities combined, by 2-year periods, 1923-39; by 3-month periods, March 

IIIT, ©. 0. nnd cnn cineturtinminsinintinndchendinienienateheatedntadaliniminiianabeinee Mar. 636-7 
—— Electricity. Changes in rates, 3 specified cities, December 1943 to March 1944. June 1288 
— Food. Average (by item, 56 large cities combined), indexes (by commodity group; 

and all items combined, by city), November 16, 1943, to April 15, 1944; and indexes 

EEE ly OEE d.cncinccdneccssennetncsssavcenrcceessneresstiotpnasmntiae Jan. 189-94; 

Feb. 412-17: Mar. 634-5; Apr. 864-9; May 1079-84; June 1282-8 
— Gas. Changes in rates, specified cities, December 1942 to December 1943; indexes, 

50 cities combined, by 2-year periods, 1923-39, by 3-month periods, March 1940 to De- 

GR Gi ittiicinacnisanstmactmedanpescabiandepnedéenanemenance te eiaieah se Mar. 637-9 
—— Gas. Changes i in rates, 4 specified cities, December 15, 1943, to March 15, 1944____-- June 1288-9 
Trend (in connection with cost of living), of food, textiles and apparel, housefurnishings 

and equipment, fuel, eleetricity, ice, housing, farm products, metals and machinery, 

building materials, chemicals and allied products, petroleum products, paper and 








ulp, miscellaneous ee, ea ees Feb. 244-68 
olesale. Building materials. Market rates in two World Wars compared; indexes by 

ee ES gS ENG eR ITs EES Mar. 640-9 

—_— Imported articles, as affected by increases in shipping costs, 1939 to 1940__..-...---- Mar. 650-5 
—— Indexes, by item, monthly and weekly changes, October 1943 to April 1944, and 

LRTI I ALLE ATLL TI SI IIES Fe Jan. 197-201; 

Feb. 422-7; Mar. 656-60; Apr. 872-6; May 1085-90; June 1299-1303 

—— Indexes, by item, year 1943 compared with specified Sr Feb. 418-21 


—— Industrial commodities, agricultural, consumer-goods markets, first quarter 1944.... June 1292-9 
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Prices, foreign countries: 
Chile. Control of. Economic Powers Act of December 23, 1943. Provisions 
Sweden. Control, under stabilization measures introduced November 1, 1942 

Prisoners of war, United States: 
Employment. Logging and lumbering industries. Instructions by War Manpower 





i GLEE LS LOT LSE, te ETM, talk Nate NE Mar. 529-30 
—— (Under Geneva Convention of 1929). Procedures and remuneration. Summary -__. Jan. 58-9 
~—— Priorities in allocation of labor determined by War Manpower Commission _-_-__.... June 1189 
Prisoners of war, foreign countries: 
Canada. Use of labor on farms, 1943___............. skye deiaeiieeianiegemenetad tinandietininindendainatetnl Jan. 
Production: 
Aluminum. Primary and secondary, net domestic consumption by year, 1913-43; and 
eS aE i ae Feb. 300-2 
Iron ore. Tonnage, by district and by specified years, 1880-1915, Se June 1251 
Productivity of labor: 
Agriculture. Trend in period 1909-42, factors affecting, and outlook --___............... Mar. 514-2 
Electric-energy generation, hy droelectrie and fuel plants. Increase 1987-42, and factors 
RE IN iL SEIT EIN REI LT SARTO APD AT OM Jan. 25-31 
Productivity of labor, Germany. Increases in, Goes improvement and standardization of 
re Ge a oc. i asacasasduigipadaseneesontmeneaensbonse Mar. 521-3 


Publications, recent, of interest to labor . 





. Jan. 229-38; 
Feb. 468-76; Mar. 688-96; Apr. 903-12; “May 1121- 30; June 1346-56 
Railroads, United States: 


Government control of, December 27, 1943, to January 18, 1944. Summary-..-.-........-- Feb. 319-21 
Labor disputes referred to National Mediation Board, 1942-43, review of. ___.._- puree Mar. 524-5 
Wage disputes, 1942 and 1943. summary of. __- . Mar. 611-27 
Rationalization of ~ eee remnant I mprovement and standardization of (machinery to 
imerease production. ...................... pam niatidedsisoimtaals ----.-- Mar. 521-3 
Rationing: 
Australia. Meat. Plan introduced January 17, 1944. Prov age summarized . Apr. 751 
Chile. Provision for, in Economic Powers Act of December 23, Apr. 794-5 





Reconstruction, India (Mysore). Rural. 5-year plan to better Leeman PS RE Feb. 344 
Reemployment of servicemen. (See under Veterans.) 
Regional War Labor Boards (U. S. Government). Decisions. Cases involving (Chicago 

Board) inclusion of union-shop clause, and (Cleveland Board) veterans’ reemployment 


I Sh otnitettattnighed May 1024, 1026 
Rehabilitation, “India. Demobilized men and evacuees from ‘danger zones. Plan for Gov- 
ns nnn a ctelnneinain pied athena onanswacnbaiangnanngicenprsmnmmiitts Feb. 3434 
Rent, India. Control order of 1939, prov i Ea ES BES IS saptimaten June 1192 
Retirement: 
Bolivia. Salaried employees. Compulsory at 65, under amendment of November 23, 
ss non netiinadacimaventibabidonduabroediebimteatecneiembeeremientionanoanen May 1027 
Cuba. Sugar-industry workers. Fund created under law of March 21, 1941, ‘and regula- 
Ey RI A ee See ee Mar. 569 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration (U. 8. Government). Establishment by 
President, February 24, 1944. Composition and functions...__...................-..--..- Apr. 759-60 
Rural! Electrification Administration (U. 8. Government). Cooperatives aided. Opera- 
ED ee CE isna25d414ccckdeoded inet sieediinbebatteiseeseseushabtapieatne Feb. 326-30 


Safety, Peru. Mines. Protective measures required by resolutions of August 31, 1943-.- . Jan. 100-1 
Savings, Hawaii (Honolulu). War-bond and other, families of wage earners and clerical 
workers, by income class, PE Einav aiadtadetictekentnddimeidadrapinegehipeyhanntint Apr. 714 
Seamen, United States 
Great Lakes area. Recruitment instructions issued by War Manpower Commission to 


regional offices, April 24, 1944_ June 1199 
War-risk bonuses. Developments concerning, since May ‘1917; summary ‘of situation, 
EE in ca nceuggepeesoencsupaguagyepsosungnbeegiceaseureauaseouse Jan. 814 


Seamen, foreign countries: 
Japan. Conscription from occupied territories for merchant marine, under program 


CO RRR EIR SE May 1002-3 
Netherlands. Work conditions (1942 and earlier), as regulated by collective agreements 
ID SLED RS LENA LIGA EEDA MEN Ne EEA RE DIL CONE stl Jan. 43-6 
Selective Service. (See under Manpower.) 
Shipbuilding: 
Employment conditions, 1935-43. Statistics, specified periods, by kind of vessel, occupa- 
SR Be GE hav i Be I PE SE RL, A May 948-66 
Health and safety problems, summary of (from address to annual meeting of Industrial 
CALA LITTERS LE AIL SIO NP i PEM Jan. 92-4 
Shipping costs. Increases, wartime, in freight rates and war-risk insurance, and effect on 
SE a RE i IES REE AE SE RPE Ls PE Mar. 650-5 
Ship-repair yards. Wartime conditions. and scope and method of BLS wage survey, 1943... Jan. 140-3 


Social insurance, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Miners’, seamen’s, wage earners’, and salaried workers’ coverage. Provisions 


a oe ni see dndeeubbinrsonstns Feb. 294-6 
— Mutual societies prov iding old-age, invalidity, sickness, maternity benefits, “under ° 

EF EE eins dbtensnnsindcknasten Rep ebiapaes Feb. 296 
Chile. Preventive medicine. Compulsory Insurance Fund activities, | te May 1009-10 


Netherlands. Sickness, invalidity, old-age, death, and unemployment risks; and work- 
SD CUOERRIED, . TI gia. ncncstinnesdtbcnnentascneiednsonecessesennssesces Jan. 53-7 
Thailand. Government employees. Civil Service and Pensions Act, provisions___-.-- June 1177 
way ey Variety, limited price. Characteristics of industry and nature of BLS 1943 
CeO TE ELE EIT, EEL Es, CIE EE: June 1265-67 
Subsidies, aan Australia. Use announced by Prime Minister, July 20, 1943. Feb. 400 
Surplus War Property ———_ (United States Government). Establishment (by 
President) in Office of War Mobilization, February 19, 1944. Composition and functions_ Apr. 759 
Surplus War Property Policy Board (U. 8. Government). Establishment (by President) 
to assist Director of Surplus War Property Administration. Composition..-........----- Apr. 759 
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Page 
Taxes, Hawaii (Honolulu Personal. Amount, in relation to total family income. .----- Apr. 713-15 
Therapists, occupational. Demand for, in Army and Navy; training courses, and qualifica- 
Be OR eiininone snbdh bu dthh bcrceddatndutbaddsceckadescddesobetcabarmeloustoubsanses Apr. 768-9 
Training: Y 
Argentina. Textile-trade schools created by law of October 8, 1942, characteristics and 
objectives... ........- a_ecenanesssnssens es Se ee Jan. 111-12 
China. Disabled soldiers in model village (with their families). Work and living 
ek dati inctinbdtigtbcnvegties cok cubebsnubunddavstabiadabiacinadiowiie Apr. 760 
India. Technical, for ‘skilled occupations. ‘Summary _, ei June 1193 
Soviet Union. Boys, for State labor reserve, under decrees of October 1940...-..--.--.-- Jan. 112 


Unemployment, United States. Post-war. Probable conditions and factors affecting; 
importance of U. 8. Employment Service---.........--.--.---------------..-...-- Feb. 269-79 
Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Summary of conditions since 1934; official measures subsequent to German 


SINT BD BGR. «ono cen n ce no gcite fi ce ceccasnntsbaavessncnsenjapedegsqspecesees fuphare ate Feb. 283-5 
Great Britain. Cyclical periods. Causes and preventive methods discussed.......___- Feb. 333-8 
—— (and Northern Ireland). Registrations, by year, 1929-43 Apr. 742 
Netherlands. Trend, by year, 1929-41; Government measures during and after. depres- 
caageceace Jan. 36-8 
Netherlands Indies. Depression conditions, 1931-35, improv ement, 1935-41; ‘Government 
en ee Kee ee EE Pf EES Ce May 980-2 
Peru. Number of unemployed registered, 1942, by occupation hentbabbiks Diente een honk Jan. 61 
Sweden. Trade-unionists, May and June 1943, compared with previous year____._.___. _- Jan. 63 
Unemployment assistance, Great Britain. Regulations effective January 17, 1944. Provi- 
Soke. cnnavqnititasbciitionndséh Lbtodbibsdentacnenbaias titan dedodeh ingedismeleee May 1029 
Unemployment compensation. Sonora Radio and Television Corporation. Plan adopted, 
tt? TT «n.ahesdabstidelchsddedionkdedecteiablnndndbheaibancnahabeeieiniitaakeuniennatn Mar. 568 
Unemployment insurance, Belgium. Laws of 1920, 1924, 1933, and 1934, provisions - __--_.....- Feb. 296-7 
Unfair labor practices. National Labor Relations Board. Procedure in handling cases -_-._.- June 1208-9 
Union status. Collective-agreement provisions concerning, as of January 1944_.__.........- Apr. 697-7 
Utilities, public. Labor-turnover rates, October 1943 to March 1944 Jan 205: 


Feb. 431; Mar. 664; Apr. 880; “May 1094; june 1307 
Vacations with pay, United States. Railroads. Operating employees granted 1 week per 


year with pay, by arbitration Er GEE Ole MElnaccntocncoapemmmeedoséonen Mar. 626 
Vacations with pay, foreign countries: 
rr, ir Sine Ss, GN aL iss. pees nrecdociesgneonemnerdnameodnes Feb. 288-9 
Netherlands. Collective agreements, provisions summarized; and 1930 law concerning 
SA, 06553 Eich wk st wuiddinasnaducceuchsimenettskenetnhans cbinehnannegenineioannnhoin Jan. 43 


Veterans, United States: 
Placement in employ: ment. Reemployment Division of Selective Service, and Veterans’ 


Employment Service of War Manpower Commission, functions. ---_..-..............-. Apr. 750-1 

—— Labor-market information sent by War Manpower Commission to regional directors, 
March 1044. ........-.-.-------------------------~------2-- 0-2-2 -0- 205 -----+--------- May 992 

— Programs of Federal and other agencies summarized, including special service to dis- 
EE BRR EI REEL ANE Se AES RS LICE RE ET te June 1243-4 
Reemployment. Plan of International Harvester Co. summarized___-....__......--.-- June 1244 
World War II. Disabled, receiving vocational rehabilitation. Characteristics __--_-.-_- Jan. 109-11 

Veterans, China. Rehabilitation. Model village for disabled soldiers (with their families). 
A I sero nnciie since rau cckinpainducsmiieeioannsnninentbeashamieniese Apr. 760 


Vocational education. (See Training.) 
Vocational rehabilitation. Veterans, World War II, disabled. Procedure for obtaining . 


training, and characteristics of I ee Jan. 109-11 
Wage adjustments. War Mzeupower Commission procedure in cases involving critical pro- 

eg, SRE FP RE RSE ARE ithe June 1197-8 
W collection. State legislation, summary of, and prov isions of modellaw drafted by State 

I Ck. aa boats $aeuds sateneceoappesnenmnahennentannesmebnneha May 1015-20 


Wage control, United States: 
Agriculture. Control! of rates less than $5,000 per annum given to War Food Administra- 


tor on December 9, 1943, by Director of Economic Stabilization -----................-- Feb. 321 
Commission method of payment not subject to “‘Little Steel” formula. (National War 
ee ee ed BLE Len ee Jan. 65-6 
Construction industry. Norfolk-Newport News area. Rates approved by National 
We ee SE, I a inne epee och yandagcensegdnere~neinnenresetenine* June 1276 
Lumber industry. West Coast Lumber Commission given authority (by National War 
Labor Board) to establish criteria__-_.-.- piahidemedbenaieee June 1277 
National War Labor Board policy. Statement of April 2, 1944, ‘summary. otattniadanindia May 995-6 
Nonprofit organizations. ede from asking approval of wage and salary adjust- 
ments, ruling of January 12, 1064...............-- 2-2-2202 nee esenoennnno sense enewe genes Mar. 530 
Wage control, foreign countries: 
Australia. Subsidies. Use announced by Prime Minister, July 20, 1943.........___- Feb: 400 
Great Britain. Catering, industrial. Wages Board to be established, by order, March 
13, 1944, of Minister of Labor and National Service___._..................--...--.-..-- June 1277-8 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Agricultural-mac ag / industry. Provisions of union agreements in effect in 1943.____. Jan. 81-4 


Agriculture. Labor, hired. Rates, monthly and daily, with and without board, “by 

State, October 1943 and 1939; indexes (1910-14, parity period=100), specified years 

1919-43, compared with indexes for other large industry groups................---.-.-- Jan. 15-20 
Aircraft-engine industry. Hourly earnings, factory and office workers, by occupation 

and sex; shift differentials; minimum entrance rates, and automatic-increase provisions; 


BRN TRB EI EE EEE ERI EN See Oe Pricer Soy Mar. 579-87 
Airframe (metal) industry. Hourly earnings, by occupation, region, and sex, 1943; 
weekly hours; comparison of 1943 and 1942 rates, selected occupations. -.............-- May 1050-64 


Aluminum-products industry. Trend of hourly earnings, 1935-43._..............-.-.--- Feb. 303-8 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 


Baking industry. Union hourly rates, by type of baking and city; weekly hours; and Page 

SORTED, CBOE FOND Bg TE la icine nd hcre~ csetnnigsicwewep ince teccie deeds si lc iwcuce Mar. 601-10 
Bank employees. Hourly earnings, spring and summer 1943, by type of work and sex. Apr. 816-2] 
Bank tellers. Hourly rates, by region, size of city, and sex, spring and summer 1943_. Apr. 817-2 
Banks. Clerical workers. Hourly rates, spring and summer 1943. Apr. 820-] 
Beauty-service occupations (New York State). Weekly rates and hours, ‘by year, 1936 

Ge I sin cts Qo cbtelacehsehsiinss bidibeds inp dhdetgacdebbiibetscddathetgesdietcone Feb. 347-8 
Building trades. Hourly rates, by city, July 1, 1943. Correction of article (p. 175) in 

PE HEIs cn cndecnnsdidsnsbdheicdhteadidocuttbuissicdiatbbtbinkeLabeecesee Feb. 397 


—— Union scales as of July 1, 1943, hourly rates by “occupation and city; overtime and 
Sunday rates and weekly hours, by occupation; indexes showing trend ‘of hourly rates 


and weekly hours, 1907-43, by occupation ee Jan. 163-82 
Bus and streetcar operators. Union hourly rates, July 1, 1943, compared with previous 

year, by city and type of work pinhiialah opti ssn airntiadmeadaydeh aca beiate ena adeke Feb. 389-96 
Collective- ment provisions concerning. (See under Collective agreements. ) 
Common la Entrance hourly rates, spring and summer of 1943_____- Apr. 804-15 
Construction iodustry. Norfolk-Newport News area. Rates, by occupation, approved 

by National War Labor Board, March 6, 1944... ._..._.-.._......---..-.-+-+.--.---- June 1276 
Factory workers. Durable and nondurable goods. Weekly and hourly earnings, 

selected months, January 1939 to March 1944 _..._._._...__.--.-_.....----.---..--.-. Jan. 182-4; 


Feb. 397-8; Mar. 627-8; Apr. 855-6; May 1068-70; June 1271- -2 
—— Spendable earnings (after income-tax and war-bond deductions). Trend, by indus- 


try, 1941-43, and comparison with cost of living (Tolles)__....................-.....-.. Mar. 477-89 
Fluorspar mines and mills. Wage stabilization measures, 1943, summarized; hourly 

earnings by occupation and location, September 1943 _........_......_..-.-----.- 2... Mar. 588-93 
Government employees (State). Salary adjustments, January 1941 to January 1944... May 1044-5 
—— (State and local). Nonschool. Average annual pay, 194] and 1943... ______.______. May 104 
Hawaii (Honolulu). Money earnings in June 1943, and relation to ceeniinania veante Apr. 706-16 
Iron mines. Hourly rates by region and occupation, October 1943_- .... June 1250-4 
Laundries, power. Hourly earnings, by city, occupation, and sex, spring of 1943._______ Jan. 157-62 
Libraries, public. Cities over 200,000. Annual salaries as of November 1, 1943 June 12724 
Machine-tool-accessories industry. Hourly and weekly rates, 1930-43.._.......__..___.- Feb. 310-11 





Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. Weekly hours, and weekly and 
hourly earnings, August 1943 to March 1944 Jan. 223-4; 
Feb. 449-53; Mar. 682-6; Apr. 898-901; May 1114-17; June 13304 
Metalworking plants. Molders, shake-out men, knock-out men, helpers, daily and. 
weekly hours. Hourly rates, October 1942.____..__._.___...-.....-.-------.-.- June 1137-8; 1130-44 
Minimum rates established by law. (See Minimum wage.) 
Mining, coal (anthracite). Agreement, March 8, 1944, between operators and United 









Mine Workers (approved by National War Labor Board, April 8, 1944). Provisions_. June 1197 
Motortruck drivers (union). Hourly rates and weekly hours, July 1, 1943; hourly rates, 
Bey ERT GEE DROUENGD OCOE HOUT FOI ann 5 ricci hcg sks cece pcg cescgscnncecce Feb. 382-8 
New York. Women workers. Skilled, highest hourly rates, by occupation, December 
1943; unskilled, rates compared with rates paid men, December 1943 _ _._......._.._.. June 1245-7 
Office-building service. Hourly rates, by occupation, 42 large cities, spring and summer 
Re SE EE, COSTS Es Sa Mar. 594-600 
Office workers. Airframe (metal) industry, by occupation and region, 1943 ities May 1068 
Factories (New York State and City). By occupation and sex, October 1943______ Feb. 398-9 
Petroleum (crude) production, and oil and gas-well drilling (Southwest). Hourly earn- 
ings by occupation and region and by size and unionization status of company, April 
1943. __. = cat ieiewelk arekninne saute onde eccttitinmmiiintendneiinin tenets dahlias Feb. 369-81 
Petroleum refineries. Hourly earnings in selected occupations, April 1943, in Southwest, 
and separately for Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana_--__--_--_......-..--------.---.--- Jan. 124-39 
—— Plants possessing cracking units. Hourly earnings, “selected occupations, April 1943, 
compared with those of other types Pi A Ny A <I S  te! p ae eR es A Jan. 139 
Printing trades, book and job, and new: spaper. tates, union, ‘as of July 1, 1943 Apr. 822-37 
Railroads. Nonoperating employees. Increases agreed upon with carriers, January 17, 
ssi nnantcentuabenntwapubiidatastemicdindnetneethshiiteibinthdsieiiiinbacdh Mar. 626-7 


-_ Operating employ ees. Basic daily rates paid enginemen and trainmen (road and yard 

service), hostlers, yard foremen and helpers, effective December 1, 1941; hourly earnings 

of train and engine and yard-service employees, October 1942; changes in straight-time 

hourly earnings, January 1941 to June 1943; award granted, December 27, 1943_._. Mar. 616-22; 625-6 
Ship-repair yards. Hourly earnings and distribution of employees, by occuaption and 


region, spring of 1942 and 1943 éBiccbhntine ‘ _ Jan. 140-57 
Stores, limited price, variety. Hourly earnings of clerks, stockgirls, stockmen, and 

porters, by area and city, also by size of city, spring and summer 1943 June 1265-71 
Streetcar and bus operators. Union hourly rates, July 1. 1943, compared with previous 

year, by city and type of work Feb. 380-96 


Well (oil and gas) drilling, and crude-petroleum sroduction (Southwest). ~ Hourly earn- 

ings, by occupation and region, and by size and unionization status of company, April 

1943____- hi PO ep PO SN LIL ELE BES RE I, I ae Feb. 369-81 
White-collar workers in wartime. Hours and earnings of clerical and office workers, 

professional and semiprofessional workers, Government employees, in specified years; 

changes in small towns, January 1941 to December 1943; and comparison of increases 


with increases granted plant workers, January 1941 to January 1943. - Mey 1033-49 
Women workers (Illinois). Weekly earnings and hours, by industry, compared with 
TL ET ES a SEC, PA Rata Tact NOT cect NT May 1030-2 


—— (New York State). Weekly rates, selected manufacturing industries, years 1939, 
1941, and 1943; office workers (business), December 1941 and 1942; weekly earnings, office 
workers (factory), October 1942 and 1943; hourly earnings, retail-trade workers, April 
1943; hourly rates, domestic workers, December 1943; annual taxable wages of workers 
covered by old-age and survivors’ insurance, 1941... .............-...-......-.-------- Apr. 767-8 


Wages and hours, foreign countries: 


Belgium. Summary, including rates, by occupation and industry, 1938, trend 1929-39, 

and rates after German invasion in 1940__.__..-....................----..--.-------- Feb. 280, 286-8 
Bolivia (La Paz). Wage earners and salaried workers. Annual pay rolls, total, with 
ee ES ae ae ee eae Mar. 629-30 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries— Continued. Page 
Canada. Cost-of-living bonuses made part of basic wage rates, effective February 15, 
TI inten own ss und sit ming Gee ebinitn pnp mmaidit wipwinn so ostnaenss hiae niga ania inated Jan. 69-70 
China (Chungking). Real wages. Indexes, by occupation, November 1942 and March P 

RARER ericcee ig Raa se Se ae RE IRE Fe EI LE! AI an. 184 
Ecuador. Increases granted under decrees effective October 1, 1943_-_____- Feb. 400-1 
Germany. Hourly and weekly earnings, specified groups, trend 1929-41 Feb. 401-4 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Agricultural workers. Minimum-wage and over- 

time rates increased by Agricultural Wages Board, December 1, 1943.__.._.___.._.___- Apr. 859-60 
—— Statutory rates (including overtime) increased by Agricultural Wages Board, De- 

GUIIIEE Tes Sia ani ecenceccncecndnestogpmndodvanonsesenepenbeasomibucneeusantineemens Apr. 859-60 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Coal-mining workers. Earnings per man-shift, 

SPRIRIIINGD WT GI IO. oo os cin tn nnn ono sn ener netinhagnsonpesertqeetanenesadcadns May 1074 
— Hourly and weekly rates, and weekly hours, by industry and sex, July 1943______- May 1070-3 
—— Railway workers. Weekly earnings, by sex and age groups, March of 1939, 1942, and 

aoa cise anh eevee ect daenaubnkn acthacnabendedidnigas Chiesa hsiadts tein May 1074 
—— Summary of changes in 1943-.-_...........-.-..-..--...-----..---- Apr. 742-3 
India. Factory workers’ earnings, 1940 and 1939, by industry Apr. 856 
Netherlands. Earnings, selected years 1929-39, per day in coal mining, per hour in metals 

industries, and building trades (Amsterdam), per week in harbor work; earnings each 

year 1929-41, per day in mining, industry, commerce, transport, and administration 

(including indexes of money and real wages); summary of pre-war agricultural, factory, 

and seamen’s rates; factors affecting; regulation rd law (to 1940); weekly hours, 1935-38 _ Jan. 40-6 
Netherlands Indies. Daily rates, manufacturing (by area and occupation), agriculture 

(by sex), 1938; wage cut following ER, May 972, 983-6 
Nicaragua. Miners, coffee-cleaning-plant workers, average daily rate; Government 

es, Ci os eek cckindscct-nbdénh tage bacdudemlsndsindensmiviact Feb. 404 
Palestine. Public works. Daily rates by occupation, September 1942..__-_--__--_.-_.- Jan. 184 
—— Railway workers. Daily rates by occupation, September 1942 Jan. 185 
South Africa, Union of. Transvaal gold mines. Increases authorized by Government, 

April 1, 1944 os Ba oceania June 1278 
Sweden. Stabilization provision of collective agreement of January 26, 1944_- . Apr. 857 
—— Wage index, second quarter 1943, compared with 1942_. Jan. 63 
Thailand. Farmers, annual rates 1933-34; Government employees, ‘annual ‘salaries, 

Pisin cducangnencuethenmenst}chsn<ones~entnbentetinlmpenbasdehepoeniamtnathbacvineii June 1174-5 
—— (Bangkok). By occupation, selected years, 1933-39___............... CARS Sh SSP 4a June 1174 
Trinidad. Sugar estates. Daily rates, by occupation, 1941 and 1942.._.._.____.______ Apr. 747 
Venezuela (Caracas, Maracaibo, Valencia). Daily rates, by industry and occupation, 

I iiiint weds cngh nq ansiigidcoocedqentinsnagtehennedonidneguaiie June 1274-5 

War Manpower Commission (U. 8. Government): 
Rulings and directives. (See under Manpower.) 
Veterans’ placement. Labor-market information sent by War Manpower Commission 
a Di seversiensinsee- comin wiomnpnerte cite iiaalnt tne ein podatibioer en ahitataenmatiirs adi navcigitinliliesarminta May 992 
War Relocation Authority (U. S. Government). Employment policies toward residents of 
Relocation Centers and persons excluded from military areas__................--....---.-- May 993-4 
War-risk insurance: 
a. Maritime War Emergency Board authorized to issue regulations, December . 
I aE el kN ET CRN ETERS SARA RS EES an. 8 
Indie. War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act of November 16, 1943. Provisions_- June 1194 
Wartime policies: 
Agriculture. Control of wages and salaries less than $5,000 per annum given to War 
‘ood Administrator on December 9, 1943, by Director of Economic Stabilization _-____- Feb. 321 
Coal (anthracite) miners. yo (wage) with operators, approved by National 

nr hn, cncnnss pbensencneediiinehaigedaisneh woniieaien June 1197 
Commission method of mt A t net subject to “Little Steel” formula. (National War 

Og See eer Jan. 65-6 
Great Lakes shipping-fleet crews. War Manpow er Commission’s instructions to regional 

SE El Becerra prep ec venscocecacececesesataaperseastecoeesmnmasenbesanene June 1199 
Manpower control. See under Manpower.) 

Membership-maintenance clause revised by National War Labor Board, effective De- 

SND Be, En oceccanigtnsnducedcommmniinn= cccoegsruneebhabanpecemeeentaccdumersnada Jan. 67 
Migration ‘of workers between war-work areas. Instructions, April 19, 1944, by War 

Manpower Commission, to r ional FRE PREECE ERS CPE SEE June 1198-9 
National War Labor Board. Wage stabilization. (See under National War Labor 

Board.) 

Overtime pay for work in prosecution of war. Disputes concerning. Procedure for 

settlement suggested by Secretary of Labor__.................--.---..------.---.----- Jan. 66-7 
Petroleum industry. Effect, probable, of draft of men under 26 May 967-71 
Prisoners of war. Employment in logging and lumbering -----...............-..------. Mar. 529-30 
—— Hiring out of labor through War Manpower Commission under conditions specified 

Dike Fee I I on 3 wspeeriiv eter ton gecnipascinnemaragsosdsebngnbasidhatoe Jan. 58-9 
—— Priorities in allocation of labor determined by War Manpower Commission. ------- June 1189 
Railroads. Government control of, December 27, 1943, to January 18, 1944. Summary... Feb. 319-21 
Wage cases affecting critical production. War "Manpower Commission procedure for 

I ich ton citaacidiched hpu~tiagen tein 6 oka thovmingirica Sucvainniiten dined the tama aah June 1197-8 
Wage-stabilization . Nonprofit organizations exempted from asking approval of 

adjustments (N LI ef UL ee eee Mar. 530 
War-risk bonus to seamen. Maritime War Emergency Board decisions_.--...-........- Jan. 10-14 
Women recruits for armed services. WMC field instruction of March 7, 1944, sum- 

GE ii ntccatiedeninnaptdecsbheaetedednepiqnstsssoneyegaantbuisainabyontetathtinbe Apr. 749-50 

Wartime policies, foreign countries: 
Australia. Meat rationing introduced January 17, 1944. ................--..--.-..-.-.... Apr. 751 
—— Wage subsidies. Use announced by Prime Minister on July 20, 1043. ......../..... Feb. 400 
—— Women workers. Employment policies in 1942 and 1943, as affected by legislation, 

Senate’s annulments, and High Court decision__...................-.......-...--...-- Jan. 69 
Belgium (occupied). German controls over agriculture and industry after 1940 invasion. 

I oun 4ens sdb acdc ensteesguchnsosiginnce}(pobete tcpesanhconngenietianics takdeds Feb. 297-8 
Canada. Farm-labor shortage. Government plans to alleviate, 1943, and success of 

Go oc npiiccsa cnc etn ndnistodeduececenehipgabehtdbenaandighinsdienbn eatin Jan. 59-61 
—— “Freezing” of workers on essential jobs, order of September 20, 1943. Provisions... Jan. 70 
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Wartime policies, foreign countries—Continued 
Canada. Labor relations. Code (P. OC. 1003) promulgated February 17, 1944. Pro- 
visions. 
— Wage ‘stabilization. 


February 15, 
—— Wartime Wage Control Order of 1943. Amendment of March 13, 1944, provisions 


(including limitations on strikes and lockouts) 
—— Women workers for part-time jobs. a in specified cities, 1943 
China. Emergency work by women, summar 
Finland. Wage control, in trades and industry (measures of October 1942), and in agri- 
culture (measure of July 1943). Summary 
Great Britain. Strikes and lockouts. Incitement to, prohibited by law of April 17, 1944. 
India. Emergency work by women, summary. .--.--..........-.......-.---..-.... 
Japan. Labor controls announced on March 19, 1944 
Netherlands. Control of labor and industry in 1930’s and during World War IT 
New Zealand. Industrial Manpewer Emergency Regulations effective February 14, 
1944. Summary of provisions.. 
Welfare, Great Britain. Miners’ Fund, activities since 1920 summarized: Mining Industry 
(Welfare Fund) Act of 1943, provisions. 
Well drilling. Oil and gas. 
study 
Women workers, United States: 
Armed services. Number enlisted in Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, as 
of April 1944 
Farms. Needs for 1944 and plans of various agencies for recruitment 
Machine-tool-accessories se Increase in number empioyed, October 1939 to Agee 


1943 
New York State. 
family 
— Unskilled. Manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. 


compared with pay of men 
Shipyards, private. Employ: ment, percent of total, by region, 1943, and comparison with 
1942 


—— Percent of total employment, and distribution, by regions, January 1944 

Training. Scientific, for war jobs. Wartime need of. and courses provided 

bay Post-war plans as expressed in replies to questionnaire issued by union 
(U.A 

Women workers, foreign countries: 

Canada. Part-time jobs, recruitment for. Methods used in specified on 3 1943_ 

China. War emergency work. Activities summarized 

Great Britain. Domestic service. 
for exceptional cases 

—— Factories. Accident- -frequency increase, 1942 

India. Mining, coal. Restrictions, of Indian Mines Act, 1923, lifted to increase labor 


_aa in Central Provinces 


ar emergency work. Activities summarized 
Japan. Service corps for industrial establishments and woneee to be created by Gov- 
ernment (announcement of March 1944) 
Netherlands Indies. Night work restricted by law of 1926 
Working conditions, United States. Metalworking plant. 
marized 
Working conditions, foreign. countries: 
Argentina. Agricultural workers. Provisions of decree of November 20, 1943 
Netherlands Indies. i i 
to 1941 > 
Workmen’s compensation: 
Belgium. Legislation of 1903 and 193i. Provisions 
Great Britain. Law temporarily increasing payments under act of 1925 given royal 
assent, November 11, 1943. Summary of provisions 
Netherlands. General, agricultural, and seamen’s systems. Summary 
Netherlands Indies. General and seamen’s systems, summary of provisions 


Youth, Japan. Student conscription to be expanded (announcement of March 1944)_..- 
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Mar. 572 
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employment of young workers. Revised March 1944, (Obtain 
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